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ACTUAL RULE UTILITARIANISM 


ome, by no means all, contemporary ethical theorists draw-what 
they think is a useful distinction between ethics and morality. 
The distinction arguably traces back to Hegel’s distinction þe- 
tween Sittlichkeit and Moralitat. The former is a, kind of practical rea- 
soning based on the values and ways of life of actual historical 
-communities. The latter is a more purely philosophical , kind ‘of prac- 
tical reasoning that attempts to transcend the limitations of particular 
human communities and get to the teal rational essence of right’and 
‘wrong, to principles which hold for all human beings in all times and 
all places. Among those who draw such a distinction, “ethics” is the’ 
name for the rich and complex value judgments grounded i in particu--: 
lar communities while “morality” is the name for the thin and abstract - 
judgments of universal right and wrong grounded in pure theory.! 
Influential ethical thinkers such as Bernard Williams and Alasdair 
MacIntyre have argued for the superiority of ethics over morality. 
Morality appeals to philosophers who seek universal standards of right 
and wrong that transcend the limited and local standards of actual 
communities. But the search for such objectivity, they argue, results - 
in a form of practical reasoning that is dry, abstract, inflexible, and 
simplistic. Both Kantianism and Utilitarianism are classified as forms , 
of moral theory thus inferior to genuine ethical thinking. 
Utilitarianism as it has developed from the work of Bentham and 
Mill has proceeded as a form of moral theory. The standards of 
human communities play no essential role in the evaluations given 
by the Utilitarian. Instead Utilitarian moral theory serves as a standard 
by which local ethical practices are judged. Differences between the 


1 See Robert Piercey, “Not Choosing between Morality and Ethics,” The Philosophical 
Forum, XXXII, 1 (2001): 53-72. 
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ethical judgments of ordinary people and the moral judgments of 
philosophical theorists, however, tend to cut both ways. While the 
philosopher may think he is showing the man in the street where’ 
he has gone wrong, that stubborn fellow is likely to think that the dif 
ference shows instead where the philosopher has gone wrong. Phi- 
losophers who adopt the methodology of reflective equilibrium give 
considerable weight to such ethical judgments, often calling them in- 
tuitions. When ethical intuitions clash with moral theory such philos- 
ophers see this as a problem for the theory. 

From the very beginning Utilitarians have been aware of the ten- 
sion between such intuitions and the conclusions which follow from. 
their moral theory. Mill in the last and longest chapter of Utilitarianism 
devotes considerable attention to tracing these troublesome intuitions 
back to their psychological roots in an effort to mitigate their force. In 
the twentieth century, Richard Brandt and R.M. Hare dismissed the 
appeal to intuitions as without probative force and proceeded to de- 
velop theories without worrying about the supposed demands of re- 
flective equilibrium, broad or narrow. They never intended a moral 
theory that was limited to describing the ethical standards of their 
local community but rather boldly proposed a revisionary way of eval- 
uating actions that would be superior to what goes on among the peo- 
ple. As such they clearly preferred morality to ethics. 

My own sympathies are with Mill. Revisionary philosophy is, to my 
mind, vastly more interesting, important, and useful than its timid 
descriptive cousin. But the criticism that moral theory tends to be 
dry, abstract, and unrealistic because it is cut off from the practical life 
of real people is one that I cannot wholly dismiss. MacIntyre’s point 
about the richness and value of tradition should not be ignored. The 
ways in which communities judge actions are rooted in the experience 
of many generations. No matter how intelligent or clear-thinking the 
individual moral theorist, she operates at a distinct disadvantage. Her 
experience represents nothing more than a tiny and unrepresentative 
sample of what her community has lived and felt.” Every ethical tradi- 
tion incorporates a vast store of wisdom which the judicious moral 
theorist would do better to use than to discard. 

I do not propose that philosophers use ethical judgments as intui- 
tions to test moral theory in the manner of reflective equilibrium. Nor 


? An oft-divorced colleague of mine once said to me “What do you know of marriage? 
You’ve only been married once.” It was an odd thing to say but he had a point. No one 
person’s experiences, whether good or bad, match the normal variations encountered 
in society. 
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do I recommend we abandon moral theorizing in favor ofexpounding . 
the home team’s ethical tradition. What I suggest is rather different.’ 
I think that the wise moral theorist will incorporate the ethical stan- 
dards of actual human communities as an essential part of moral the- 
ory. Moral theory should not give way to ethics; ethics should be 
swallowed whole. As the paper proceeds I hope to show how this 
can be done. At this point a brief description will have to suffice. I 
think that the wise moral theorist should use actual ethical standards 
as a basis upon which the more complete, systematic, and useful moral 
theory is constructed. 

Specifically I will be arguing in favor of a form of Utilitarian- moral 
theory that evaluates actions in terms of their conformity to actual 
ethical rules. The rules themselves, however; are not accepted uncriti- 
cally or for the sake of tradition. The concrete ethical standards of 
real.societies should be legitimated by their consequences. The argu- 
ment will be that such a moral theory represents a pragmatic improve- 
ment over actual ethical standards and so the criterion for evaluating 
moral theory is revisionary and pragmatic and not descriptive or 
based on intuitions. A brief disclaimer about terminology. is also called 
for. Utilitarianism is normally thought of as a theory which calls for 
the maximization of utility. I think that optimizing is unwise and that 
satisficing is far more realistic. So unlike most Utilitarians J am not’a 
maximizer. I considered calling my theory a form of consequentialism 
but it seems that there is little value in that since the majority of con- 
sequentialists these days are maximizers as well. So I will stick with the 
older term despite its imperfect fit. 

What Mill really thought is a matter of controversy with s some ar- 
guing that he is an Act Utilitarian and others that he is an Ideal Rule 
Utilitarian.’ I think he was a Rule Utilitarian who at times came rather 


3 The literature on this point is extensive. See R.B. Brandt, “Some Merits of One 
Form of Rule-Utilitarianism,” University of Colorado Studies, Series in Philosophy, 111 
(1967): 39-65, reprinted in Samuel Gorowitz, ed., Mull: Utilitarianism with Critical Essays 
(Indianapolis: Bobbs-Merrill, 1971), pp. 324-44; D.G. Brown, “Mill’s Act-Utilitarianism,” 
The Philosophical Quarterly, xxiv, 94 (1974): 67-68; Roger Crisp, Routledge Philosophy Guide- 
book to Utilitarianism: (New York: ‘Routledge, 1997); Brian Cupples, “A Defense of the Re- 
ceived Interpretation of J.S. Mill,” Australasian Journal of Philosophy, L, 2, (1972): 131-37, 
Alan E. Fuchs, “Mill’s Theory of Morally Correct Action,” in Henry R. West, ed., The Black- 
well Guide to Mill s Utilitarianism (New York: Oxford, 2006), pp. 139-58; Alasdair MacIntyre, 
A Short History of Ethics: A History of Moral Philosophy from the Homeric Age to the Twentieth Cen- 
tury (Notre Dame: University Press, 1998); J.O. Urmson, “The Interpretation of the Moral 
Philosophy of J.S. Mill,” The Philosophical Quarterly, ut, 10 (1953): 33-39; Alan Ryan, “Intro- 
duction,” in Mill and Bentham, Utbstarianism and Other Essays, Ryan, ed. (London: Penguin, 
1987), pp. 7-63; William Shaw, Contemporary tae: Taking Account of Utilitarianism (New 
York: Oxford, 1999), p. 165. 
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close to-the position:I will argue for here. I certainly think that my 
argument is one that Mill and Bentham would recognize as kindred 
to their own. : 

The revisionary way to argue for the superiority of Rule Utilitarianism 
is to emphasize the utility of rules as such and to stress how violations of 
rules, even for the sake of predictable consequences, undermine the 
rules. Rules can only tolerate so much flexibility or they completely 
break down. Act Utilitarianism is incompatible with the degree of ri- 
gidity that rules require. The truth of the matter is paradoxical. To 
aim directly at human flourishing is to miss the mark.* The goal can 
be approximated only by the indirect route of conforming to rules that 
promote the social order. Hence there is an air of paradox about Rule 
Utilitarianism that makes it seem like “rule worship,” but no real problem. 

If the Utilitarian:is convinced of the need to evaluate actions ac- 
cording to their conformity to rules and judges the moral authority 
of rules according to their utility, an important question remains: 
Are the rules to which the Rule Utilitarian refers the set of merely 
possible rules which would maximize utility if human societies 
adopted them, or those actual moral rules of actual societies which 
at least promote the general welfare? The Ideal Rule Utilitarian gives 
the first answer; the Actual Rule Utilitarian gives the second. Since 
Rule Utilitarianism is almost exclusively thought of in the former 
way, a brief explanation of how Ideal Rule Utilitarianism came to be 
the preferred form is in order. 

In 1936 R.F. Harrod argued for a precursor of Actual Rule Utilitari- 
anism.” His arguments emphasize the need for public understanding 
and enforcement of practices and that the value of these practices 
typically depends on actual general compliance. In 1955 John Rawls’s 
“Two Concepts of Rules” once more refocused attention on the im- 
portance of rules, practices, and institutions in utilitarian thought.° 
The time seemed to be ripe for a fresh appreciation of how the greatest 
happiness principle could be employed as the criterion to evaluate the 
actual moral rules of a society which in turn are the criterion for the 
morality of individual action. However, when J.J.C. Smart in “Extreme 
and Restricted Utilitarianism” (1956) challenged Rule Utilitarianism, 
he focused on Ideal Rule Utilitarianism.’ His argument that it col- 
lapsed into Act Utilitarianism did not convince everyone, but it gave 


‘The paradox here parallels one in epistemology: to maximize truth we need to aim 
at justified beliefs and not directly at true beliefs. Í 

5 Harrod, “Utilitarianism Revised,” Mind, xLv (1936), reprinted in Gorovitz, pp. 73-87. 

ê Rawls, “Two Concepts of Rules,” in Gorovitz, pp. 175-94. 

7 Smart, “Extreme and Restricted Utilitarianism,” in Gorovitz, pp. 195-203. 
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the impression that Rule Utilitarianism was identical with Ideal Rule 
Utilitarianism. David Lyons’s Forms and Limits of Utilitarianism (1965) 
discussed in detail many versions of Ideal Rule Utilitarianism and so 
helped to solidify this impression.* D.H. Hodgson devoted a section of 
Consequences of Utilitarianism (1967) to a critique of Actual Rule Utili- 
tarianism- Hodgson argues that it cannot be a complete system of 


` ethics and that the gaps must be filled either in a totally ad hoc way 


paws 


or by reverting to Act Utilitarianism.’ After Hodgson, Actual Rule 


Utilitarianism was largely forgotten. There are some small indications, 
however, that the time is ripe for a fresh reconsideration of Actual 
Rule Utilitarianism. Brandt, perhaps the most distinguished defender 
of Ideal Rule Utilitarianism, in the final formulations of his position 
moved in the direction of Actual Rule Utilitarianism. Brandt admitted 
that the ideal rules must often mention the actual rules of the agent’s 
society as relevant conditions to be considered. Another Ideal Rule 
Utilitarian, Brad’ Hooker, reluctantly allows that we should compro- 
mise with actual ethical conventions when doing so would prevent. 
disastrous amounts of harm to innocent persons.” But the closest ap- 


proach to Actual Rule Utilitarianism in recent times is the position of 


Conrad Johnson in his fine book Moral Legislation." Johnson gives 
powerful arguments in favor ofthe relevance of actual ethical rules. 
Later in this paper I will borrow these arguments from Johnson while 
criticizing him for not going far enough in this direction. 

Despite this, it is undoubtedly the case that the most popular form 
of Rule Utilitarianism at present is Ideal Rule Utilitarianism. Ideal 
Rule Utilitarianism judges actions not directly by their consequences 
but indirectly by their consistency with the ethical rules which it would 
be ideal for society to adopt. The most familiar objection to Ideal Rule 
Utilitarianism is that, without some constraints on-what rules to con- 
sider as possibly ideal, it collapses to Act Utilitarianism. For without 
any constraints the. rules may grow indefinitely complex, . taking in’ 
more and more of the details that are relevant to the consequences 
of the action until each action has its own rule. Brandt has devoted 


? Lyons, The Forms and Limits of Utilitarianism (New York: Oxford, 1965). 

° Hodgson, Consequences of Utilitarianism (New York: Oxford, 1967), pp. 26-32. 

Hooker, “Compromising with Convention,” American Philosophical Quarterly, XXXI, 
4 (1994): 311-17. Hooker has been quite active recently in promoting Rule -Utilitari- 
anism and defending it from objections. His other recent writings include: “Rule- 
consequentialism, Incoherence, Fairness,” Proceedings of the Aristotelean Society, XCV 
(1995): 9-35, “Is Rule-Consequentialism a Rubber Duck?” Analysis, LIV, 2 (1994): 92— 
97, “Rule-Consequentionalism and Demandingness: A Reply to Carson,” Mind, c 
(1991): 269-76, and “Right, Wrong, and Rule-Consequentialism,” in West, ed., The 
Blackwell Guide to Mill's Utilitarianism, pp.-233—-48. 

Johnson, Moral Legislation (New York: Cambridge, 1991). 
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great care in crafting a version of Ideal Rule Utilitarianism that blocks 
the collapse to Act Utilitarianism. 

Rule Utilitarianism can also be attacked on sails that the wide- 
spread adoption of Rule Utilitarianism would have bad consequences. 
It is objections of this sort that a pragmatic revisionist will take most 
seriously. Brandt is able to stop the slide into’ Act Utilitarianism, but 
his appeal to ideal rules fails to establish a system which would actually 
be good for people. Failing to conform to ethical intuitions is nothing 
to worry about; however, if utilitarianism fails to.produce good conse- 
quences it is an unacceptable proposal. 

Brandt understands the consequentialist objections to various forms 
of utilitarianism. In fact his statement of some of these objections 
could scarcely be improved: “[Act Utilitarian] calculations are so sub- 
tle as to constitute a standing invitation to rationalize in one’s own 
favor .... As a result there would not be the security in predicting 
how others would behave necessary for making personal plans or ef 
fectuating schemes of cooperation” (op. cit., p. 142). That there are 
important goods which can be reliably achieved only through the exis- 
tence of rules governing the behavior of individuals has been widely 
recognized in discussions of utilitarianism for at least thirty years.” But 
the point goes back much farther, at least to Hume’s striking analogy 
of two men pulling oars in a common boat.” There are certain goods 
that depend on coordinated action, which are necessarily lost when 
individuals act according to their own judgment. 

For example, consider cases in which the public good requires pri- 
vate sacrifice by many individuals. Suppose some important public 
good could be achieved by having every private home turn down its 
thermostat to 60 degrees. If individuals decide for themselves how far 
back to reduce their-level of comfort, it is unlikely that the public good 
will be served. Thus we need a rule to tell individuals how much sacri- 
fice is required. Moreover, the publicity of the standard helps persuade 
each individual that others are in fact-making the needed sacrifice. 
Without rules, individuals will have to use their own judgment to deter- 
mine how much sacrifice is appropriate. Individual judgment unfettered 
by public discussion is helpless against rationalization. Moreover, even 
if the agent is fully aware of the natural tendency to rationalize and suc- 
__ cessfully guards against it in her own case, this very fact makes her more 

likely to believe that others will delude themselves with self-serving 


® See Lyons, The Forms and Limits of Utilitarianism, p. 140, and Bernard Williams, “A 
Critique of Utilitarianism,” in Smart and Williams, eds., Utilitarianism: For and Against 
’ (New York: Cambridge, 1973), pp. 77-150. 
!8 Hure, A Treatise of Human Nature, Book III (New York: Oxford, 1973), p. 490. 
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rationalizations. So, left to their own discretion, neither the naïve nor the 
` sophisticated will see reason to make the sacrifices necessary to secure 
the public good..In summary, “collective supervision and guidance of 
behavior is different from self-supervision and guidance.” The former 
is often preferable and sometimes necessary. Hence people need rules. 
Brandt’s appeal to ideal rules is not sufficient to solve the problems 
of rationalization and coordination. First, consider the’rationalization 
problem. Both the probability and the seriousness of possible injuries 
to others are consistently underestimated. But if the individual is 
asked to conform his behavior to an ideal system of rules, there is no 
reason to think that the agent’s personal concept of this will be any less 
pliant than the agent’s personal hedonic calculus. Second, consider 
the coordination problem. In a society of Act. Utilitarians I will often 
be unable to. determine how others will behave because I will be un- 
able to predict the results of their utilitarian calculations. It will be 
practically impossible for me to guess each agent’s background knowl- 
edge and biases. Act Utilitarian calculations sensitively depend on sub- 
jective factors and this precludes coordinated action. The appeal to 
ideal rules does not significantly change this. A society of Ideal Rule 
Utilitarians would possess such various and subjective concepts of. 
-the ideal rules that coordination would be just as impossible. Only ac- 
tual public rules provide the intersubjective stability necessary to solve 
the rationalization and coordination problems. Thus two important 
- reasons which Brandt has for preferring Rule Utilitarianism to Act 
Utilitarianism turn’ out upon careful consideration to support Actual 
Rule Utilitarianism rather than Ideal Rule Utilitarianism. ; 
Another way to see this is to study Brandt’s attempts to solve these l 
problems in the context of ideal rules.-The following examples illus- - 
trate the problem for ideal rules. Suppose that the system of rules 
which would be ideal for human society is one in which bicycles were 
a public utility rather than private property. If right-actions are actions ` ` 
which conform to the ideal rules then I-should act-as though bicycles ` 
are already. a public:utility and not private property. But it is plain that 
if I acted-in this way much harm and little good would result. A similar’ 
but-even more extreme example is found in the conventions of driv- 
ing; In America we drive-on the right-hand side of the road. In Britain 
they drive on the left..But the majority of drivers are right-handed 
which means that it is probable that one of these rules is-superior in 
practice to the other. Suppose it were true that, all other things being 
equal, a system of driving on the left is safer. If I were obliged to act 


4 Johnson, p. 33. 
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according to, the ideal system of rules that would mean that I should 
drive home on the left no matter where I live. This is surely not a wel- 
come conclusion for a philosophy which values human happiness. 

The problem forces Brandt to make a place for actual rules within 
the context of his ideal rules. “An optimal morality will take this struc- 
ture [of actual institutions with their recognized rights and duties] for 
granted in its provisions for everyday behavior” (op. cit., p. 149). In 
other words Brandt’s ideal rules will mention the actual rules of the 
society and with respect to most actual rules, recommend normal obe- 
dience even if the rules are themselves less than optimal. So he blocks 
the absurd result that we should act now as if bicycles were a public 
utility rather than private property by modifying ideal rule utilitarianism 
in the direction of Actual Rule Utilitarianism. Similarly, the ideal rules 
presumably would also recommend that we conform our driving be- 
havior to the actual rules of the society in which we live rather than to 
the ideal driving rules. Thus Brandt’s ideal rule utilitarian makes right 
actions depend on actual rules and not merely on possible ideal rules. 
It is the actual rules that are producing the good effects of coordi- 
nating behavior and providing a hedge against rationalization. Ideal 
rules are useless theoretical appendages. In the real world they are 
actually harmful. . 

Similarly, Hooker’s attempt to make a reasonable compromise with 
actual ethical rules fails.” Hooker notes that any viable ethical system 
of rules will have a rule about preventing disasters. He concludes from 
this that the sensible Ideal Rule Utilitarian will go along with imperfect 

actual rules when violating them would have terrible consequences. 
` This is unobjectionable but fails to come to terms with the full force 
of the objection. Hooker’s response will work for extreme cases like 
the convention: about the side of the road on which to drive, for the 
consequences of flaunting this convention are indeed extreme. How- 
ever, this is not the case for many conventions, including the one 
which treats bicycles as private property. If I started unilaterally acting 
as if bicycles were a public utility, this would inconvenience people who 
believed that they owned bicycles. But it would be'a gross exaggeration 
to call such inconvenience a “disaster.” And if the Ideal Rule Utilitarian 
were tempted to stretch the rule about preventing disasters to cover 
such minor consequences, then her position ‘would have almost com- 
pletely collapsed back into Act Utilitarianism again. 

- We turn now to the consideration of a moral theory which makes a 
stronger and more consistent appeal to actual rules than do Brandt or 


2 Hooker, “Compromising with Convention.” 
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Hooker. Johno conceives of morality on the model of the law. I find 
much to praise in Johnson’s theory. His explanations of the impor- 
tance for morality of actual rules publicly known and collectively en- 
forced can hardly be improved upon. He begins by noting that the 
value of widespread acceptance of a rule is generally greater than 
the value of equally widespread behavior consistent with a rule. There 
is a surplus causal effect of rule acceptance. Rules help people to, 
‘achieve coordinated behavior, but. that is.only half the story. The. , 
other half is the value of trust. “The good of mutual trust may fail to * 
exist even when everyone’s behavior is in outwardly strict conformity” 
(op. cit., p. 28). For example, when conformity is due to the. fear of 
punishment by external authorities rather than from the general 
voluntary acceptance of the standards, something important is. lost. 
People value the sense of community which is comprised by such stan- 
dards and which should not be confused with coerced conformity. This 
community ‘is reinforced by shared commitment to common rules, 
which are:maintained by tying moral praise and blame to those rules. 
So rules help ethical communities to minimize rationalization, to 
gain the values of coordinated effort, and to build a sense of commu- ' 
nity and trust. Nor is this all. Johnson adds that reliance on rules pro- 
motes freedom and security for individuals. “For it is important to 
people, living in community with others, to’ know what they need to 
do in order to be in good standing with others, and-to be confident 
- that they have done their duty and that they therefore can rightly 
claim that they are not to be blamed or criticized” (op: cit, p. 31). Johnson’s: 
comparison of morality to law is germane here. The rule of law pro- 
tects ‘individual freedom by assuring each person that they will not’ 
be prosecuted for. anything other than a violation of the law and that 
the laws are clear enough so that no one néeds to be puzzled about 
whether or not his actions violate the law. Laws must be public to pro- 
mote coordination and community while preserving liberty and secu- 
rity. “What is often needed, therefore, is something approximating a - 
collective understanding, first about what is to count as morally wrong: 
behavior, and secondly that blame, when otherwise appropriate, will 
be directed toward people for the good that a particular instance of 
blame might do”: (op. cit., p. 32). 
While Johnson’s position recognizes the importance of actual rules 
it does not go far enough. Just as Brandt’s latest system.can be under- 
stood as a modification of Ideal Rule Utilitarianism that. makes room. 
for actual rules, Johnson’s system can be understood as a form of Act 
Consequentialism that makes room for the real ethical conventions of 
society. Johnson’s system differs from Actual Rule Utilitarianism in 
three ways, each of which weakens his-system. First, Johnson bases 
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moral judgment fundamentally on a version of Act Consequentialism 
which he calls the primary principle. ‘The primary principle is “pro- 
mote good and avoid evil.” It is meant.to.be less definite than classical 
Act Utilitarianism which requires agents to maximize the good. Rules 
enter the picture for Johnson only as constraining the primary prin- 
ciple; that is, rules tell agents when they should-not conform their ac- 
tions to the primary principle itself. Johnson’s system would seem to 
confirm Hodgson’s prediction that the Actual Rule Utilitarian will fall 
back on Act Utilitarianism to fill in the gaps between. the rules. The 
second departure from Actual Rule Utilitarianism lies in his appeal to 
the primary principle as the background against which rules should 
be assessed. “A rule'R is justified for G if the general acceptance of 
R in G produces greater overall good than that which would be pro- 
duced if members of G governed their actions in that sphere by use of 
the primary principle, along with appropriate individual strategies, 
and without use of any collective rule like R” (op. cit., p. 38). The third 
area in which Johnson departs from Actual Rule Utilitarianism lies in 
his claim that “we must also recognize that large areas of our conduct 
and. moral thinking are not suited to governance by rules. Or, if rules 
are appropriate in these areas, they are not the sort of rules that are 
understood to be applicable to everyone. Rather, they are rules that are 
understood to be largely a matter of individual choice and creation” 
(op. cit., p. 83). The strength of Actual Rule Utilitarianism can be made 
clearer if I criticize each of Johnson’s three departures from it. 

First I object to Johnson’s treating the actual rules merely as modi- 
fications and restrictions on Act Consequentialism—his “primary 
principle.” I think that Johnson ought not to have fallen for Hodgson’s 
gambit. The greatest happiness principle is not a rule but a criterion 
for evaluating rules. Instead of seeking a “complete” system which will 
tell agents what they must do in every situation, a reasonable ethics will 
forbid certain classes of action while at the same time creating a gen- 
erous sphere.of permissible actions in which agents can do as they 

_please. The gaps between the rules are the spaces in.which responsible 
persons are free. Freedom is not a defect needing remedy. Johnson 
should note that the security from blame which he prizes is lost if 
his primary principle is allowed to function as a rule. The primary prin- 
ciple is a vague law of wide applicability. If subject to such a law could I 
generally be confident that I am free from blame? On. the contrary, 
because of the subjectivity of such calculations my actions would 
frequently be second-guessed by others invoking the primary princi-- 
ple. It may be true that if specific ethical rules are considered as limita- 
tions on the primary principle, then insofar as those specific ethical 
rules applied I might have the confidence of which Johnson speaks. 
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But in all the areas in which no specific rules supersede the primary 
principle, insecurity prevails. Moral theory should not seek to pre- 
scribe a single unique right action for every situation. Moral theory 
should not seek to micromanage the lives of responsible people. Mem- 
bers of the ethical community should not be condemned or criticized 
for actions that are consistent with the ethical rules of their community. 
In the absence of any rule covering the situation, agents are at liberty to 
do as they please. Johnson’s use of the primary principle to fill the gaps 
in actual ethical systems is a solution in search of a problem. 

Johnson also uses the primary principle to explain how conse- 
quences can be used to evaluate the ethical rules of society. Any utilitarian 
appeal to consequences is necessarily comparative. So one question 
any utilitarian must answer is: What is the baseline against which the 
comparison is being made? Johnson’s baseline is the primary prin- 
ciple. Actual ethical rules are measured against what would happen 
if people were to govern theiy actions by use of the primary principle 
instead." Johnson’s assumption that people will conform to the pri- 
mary principle in the absence of specific rules is both unrealistic and 
unwise. It is unwise because the direct use of the greatest happiness 
principle by individuals is often harmful. It is unrealistic in that the 
standard it requires is too high. Realistically we do not expect normal 
people to think much about what is in the public interest. People 
spend their lives pursuing the good life for themselves and their chil- 
dren. If they are ethical, they do not lie, cheat, or steal in pursuit of 
those ends. But personal goals are the warp and woof of people’s lives. 
Common sense dictates that what is not forbidden is permitted. Suppose 
that my ethical community has adopted a rule whose consequences are 
of dubious value. In deciding whether elimination of the rule would be 
an improvement we must realistically predict what normally conscien- 
tious people would do in the absence of the rule. Realistically we ought 
to expect that in the situations formerly covered by the rule individuals 
would not revert to act utilitarianism but rather would pursue self- 
interest or the interests of friends and family. The ethically conscien- 
tious person pursues self-interest within the limits drawn by her 
society’s ethical conventions. When one ethical rule breaks down the 
scope for self-interested action simply expands, consitamed only by 
the remaining ethical conventions. 

The third point on which I differ with Johnson is relatively minor. 
Johnson believes “that large areas of our conduct and moral thinking 
are not suited to governance of rules” (op. cit., p. 83). I agree that there 


® This is an abbreviated version of Johnson’s position quoted more fully on page 13. 
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are areas of our life intimately concerned with values where the appro- 
priateness of general rules is questionable. Johnson’s two examples of 
individualistic goods are the responsibility to develop one’s talents and 
the responsibility to give something to charity. People’s talents and op- 
portunities differ markedly. Consequently what will be effective varies 
greatly from individual to individual. The rules which would help 
individuals to develop their talents are as various as the individuals 
themselves. Similarly, to offer one’s time, money, or energy to help 
the needy is an important social good. But the details of when and 
to whom and how much to give are best left to the individual. Any 
specific rule, like tithing, is too specific. There is good reason to think 
that these imperfect duties should be left unspecific. 

Yet I cannot agree with Johnson that social rules are completely out 
of place here. Coordination is not the only good that general social 
rules promote. As Johnson himself emphasizes, publicly acknowl- 
edged rules promote a sense of community which is a surplus causal 
effect of rules. The general rules covering the development of talent 
and requirements of charity must be very general; however, very gen- 
eral rules are rules nonetheless. Such collective rules have a positive 
role to play even in areas of life in which it is wise to grant to the in- 
dividual wide discretion. Johnson writes convincingly of the value of 
membership in an ethical community. “Collective supervision and 
guidance of behavior is different from self-supervision and guidance” . 
(op. cit., p. 33). The benefits of the former are not limited to the in- 
formal punishments that the ethical community can impose on free 
riders to discourage-them from doing wrong. The benefits include the 
encouragement and support which the community can offer to help 
individuals to do positively what is right. The public recognition of 
highly general. rules about self-development and charity helps individ- . 
uals feel a sense of solidarity with their ethical community and serves 
as the reminder that well-intentioned but weak-willed ordinary human 
beings often need. Public rules promote:a higher average level of ef- 
fort with correspondingly better effects than would be the case if the 
matter were left purely to individual discretion. 

. To summarize so far, I have shown.that there are four reasons why 
revisionary moral theory implies the superiority of a system based ` 
indirectly on rules as opposed to one based directly on individual ac- 
tions: (1) rules provide a hedge against rationalization, (2) some im- 
portant goods can only be achieved through coordinated effort, (3) 
collective rules create a sense of belonging to a moral community, and 
(4) explicit rules secure individuals from moral blame. I have shown 
how all four advantages are'in reality advantages of actual rules and 
not advantages of merely possible rules. Merely possible rules, no matter 
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how ideal, can never create more than possible trust, possible coordi- 
nation, possible community, or possible security. I have further argued 
that there are no good reasons why the appeal to actual rules should 
operate merely as a limitation on Act Consequentialism. Rather I have 
shown how the ethical authority of actual rules which promote human 
flourishing is an essential part of moral theory. From my perspective 
Ideal Rule Utilitarianism is too utopian. That is to say it forgoes the 
limited but real value of actual rules in favor of the dubious value of 
supposedly more perfect but imaginary rules. 

It.is beyond the scope of this paper to criticize current versions of 
Act Utilitarianism; nevertheless, I will indicate why Act Utilitarianism 
is not a live option for revisionary ethics. The Act Utilitarian’s most 
popular criticism of Rule Utilitarianism is Smart’s “rule worship” ob- 
jection, which originally appeared in 1956 and continues to resurface 
even today. The continued popularity of this objection is hard to ex- 
plain in the light of decades of discussion of the utility of rules. The 
appeal to rules is not unmotivated or motivated only by a desire not to 
run afoul of ethical intuitions. The motivation is hard-headedly prag- 
matic: rules are necessary for human flourishing. Act Utilitarianism is 
simple and direct but destructive of practices which are essential to the 
welfare of human societies. Considered as a revisionary moral theory, 
it is a disaster. This argument, which I will call the Consequence Ar- 
gument, was made by Hodgson in The Consequences of Utilitarianism 
(op. cit.). Act Utilitarianism is an unacceptable moral theory. because 
it fails to deliver the goods. 

One possible Act Utilitarian response to the Consequences Argu- 
ment is to appeal to expectations of mutual cooperation of other be- 
neficent agents. One should not simply do whatever one judges will 
produce the best consequences, but rather one should do whatever 
would produce the best consequences if adopted as part of a scheme 
of cooperation by others of good will. I think such a modification of 
Act Utilitarianism really amounts to admitting the superiority of Rule 
Utilitarianism. Such a theory does not evaluate actions in terms of the 
particular consequences of particular actions, which is the essence of 
Act Utilitarianism, but rather evaluates actions according to the conse- 
quences of a system, which is the essence of Rule Utilitarianism. Such 
theories bifurcate, just as Rule Utilitarianism does, into two forms 
depending on whether the expectations are about ideal but merely 
possible systems of cooperation” or whether they are what we expect 


"For a system of this type see Donald Regan’s Utilitarianism and Cooperation (New 
York: Oxford, 1980). 
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morally decent people to do given the actual moral conventions of 
their society. If the former, this theory is a form of Ideal Rule Utilitar- 
ianism. If the latter, the theory is Actual Rule Utilitarianism. So nothing 
more needs to be said about expectation-based Act Utilitarianism. 

At this point I will turn-to two related tasks: (1) a precise formulation 
of Actual Rule Utilitarianism and (2) the attempt to anticipate and an- 
swer plausible objections. Brandt and Fred Feldman argue that Actual 
Rule Utilitarianism fails because the de facto rules of human societies 
are clearly unacceptable.to enlightened common sense. Hodgson in 
an admirable but totally forgotten discussion of Actual Rule Utilitarian- 
ism offers two more objections: (1) it is too conservative insofar as it 
permits but does not require individuals to actively prod their society 
into improving its moral conventions (op. cit., p. 29-30), (2) it is in- 
complete insofar as conventions may be indefinite, conflicting, or pre- 
scribe only minimal standards of behavior (op. cit., p. 30). I shall answer 
these objections in the process of giving a more precise statement of 
Actual Rule Utilitarianism. 

A convenient starting point is Feldman’s formulation of the posi- 
tion. Feldman understands the position as follows: 


(ARU]1) An act, a, is morally right if and only if there is some practice P 
such that P governs the situation in which a would occur; P 
_ permits a; and P is de facto in the society in which a would 

be performed (op. cit., p. 76). 


Feldman refutes ARU1 as follows: “Surely, we do not want to say that a 
man who owns and mistreats slaves acts rightly simply because his fel- 
low citizens accept the practice of slavery! Their belief in slavery surely 
does not serve to raise the normative status of his act .... In general we 
must conclude that [Actual Rule Utilitarianism] is not a form of utili- 
tarianism at all. It is merely a form of conventionalism” (op. cit., p. 76). 

Actual Rule Utilitarianism, like conventionalism, appeals to the 
actual rules of the agent’s society. Is it not then merely a form of con- 
ventionalism subject to the same devastating objections? Parenthetically, 
I note that the revisionist understands the objection to conventionalism 
not as its clash with intuitions about the propriety of slavery, but rather 
as its inability to be selectively critical.of social conventions. The con- 
ventionalist must accept both harmful and valuable social institutions 
on the same footing. Hodgson noted that the Actual Rule Utilitarian 
has an easy and obvious answer to this objection. The Actual Rule 


18 Brandt, in Gorovitz, pp. 324-44; Fred Feldman, daemauctony E Ethics (Englewood 
Cliffs, NJ: Prentice-Hall, 1978). 
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Utilitarian, unlike the conventionalist, accepts the ethical rules of a 
society only when those rules produce good results (op. cit., p. 27). Ac- 
tual Rule Utilitarianism does not uncritically accept all actual ethical 
rules. Hodgson noted “It seems most plausible to require that a con- 
ventional moral rule be justified by its utility in the sense that the con- 
sequences of its break-down or disappearance (or replacement by a 
permissive rule) should be worse than those of its maintenance” (op. cit., 
p. 27). It is reasonable for Feldman to point out the similarity of Actual 
Rule Utilitarianism to conventionalism, but fairness also requires that 
we not forget that the principle of utility is being employed to evaluate 
the rules as is the case with any form of Rule Utilitarianism. 

A technical problem with Feldman’s definition is'that it makes ac- 
tions right only if there is a rule governing the situation in question. 
Often there is no such rule. For example, there is no moral rule about 
which shoe to put on first. The consequence that neither way of putting 
on my shoes is right is awkward. What is wanted is a'definition that 
makes both ways right. A better definition would require that there 
be no rule forbidding the action rather than requiring that there be 
a rule permitting it. 

` Our second formulation takes these points into consideration. 


(ARU2) An act, a, is morally right if and only if it is not the case that 
there is a practice, P such that P governs the situation in which 
awould occur; P forbids a; Pis de facto in the society in which a 
would be performed, and P promotes happiness. 


Hodgson’s second objection was that the system was necessarily in- 
complete. In my earlier discussion of Johnson, I answered a simplified 
version of this objection. Since Hodgson develops the objection in 
more detail, I will expand on that answer here. Hodgson finds Actual 
Rule Utilitarianism incomplete due to three problems: (1) indetermi- 
nacy in the rules themselves, (2) possible conflicts among the rules, 
(3) conventional moral rules requiring only “the minimum necessary 
for satisfactory communal existence” (op. cit., p. 29). The fact that any 
actual system of conventional rules will be indeterminate and not pre- 
scribe actions in all possible cases is not in my view problematic. I be- 
lieve that a-system of ethics should be incomplete in the sense that 
Hodgson has in mind. Act Utilitarianism is a good example of an 
ethics which is complete in Hodgson’s sense. Since no two actions 
have identical consequences, Act Utilitarianism dictates a uniquely 
right action in every situation. Such a moral theory is too confining. 
Ethical agents should have a significant sphere of action in which 
many morally permissible options are open to them. Concerning 
Hodgson’s contention that ethical rules merely prescribe the minimal 
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standards of decent behavior, he is mistaken. Actual ethical standards 
are indeed primarily concerned with the minimum necessary for com- 
munal existence, but ethics is not exclusively concerned with these 
minimums. Actual ethical conventions include “counsels of perfection,” 
which recommend levels of forgiveness, understanding, and generos- 
ity far beyond the basic requirements of decency. I think that it is use- 
ful for a moral theory to incorporate ethics with respect to both the 
permissible and the supererogatory. For simplicity’s sake, in this paper 
I focus on moral permissibility. In a more complete moral theory we 
would also define the supererogatory in a way that would piggyback 
upon the actual ethical standards which a society holds up for its 
members as its ethical ideal. I think that by the end of this paper a per- 
ceptive reader would have little trouble seeing how the morally praise- 
worthy could be defined in a manner that parallels what Lam doing for 
the morally permissible. 

The difficulty of potential conflicts between conventional rules is 
more serious and requires a more thorough discussion. Were it not 
for human fallibility the almost infinite complexity of human life 
would argue against rule-based morality. The same fallibility which 
compels human societies to rely on rules necessitates that the rules 
be simple. The simplicity of the rules relative to the complexity of life 
creates two problems: there will arise exceptional circumstances in 
which it would be better not to follow the rule and there will be cases 
in which multiple rules apply and conflict. The Rule Utilitarian must 
explain and justify exactly how she deals with these related problems. 
A sensible middle-of-the-road position between treating rules merely 
as rules of thumb and Kantian rigidity is desirable. Too much flexibil- 
ity opens the gates to rationalization. Excessive rigidity comes at such 
a cost as to undermine respect for the rules. The experience of living 
together has shown the need for ethical rules that are mostly insensi- 
tive to consequentialist considerations but which do allow exceptions 
in extreme circumstances. 

Two considerations jointly yield the correct delineation of the rea- 
sonable permissible exceptions to rules. The first step is to include a 
general disaster avoidance qualification.” I am tempted to assert that 
no modification of ARU2 is needed here because a general disaster 
avoidance qualification is built into the actual ethical conventions of 
real human societies. People are not such fools as to fail to-understand 
that on occasion strict adherence to a rule might lead to disaster and as 
a result they typically understand ethical principles as implicitly includ- 
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ing disaster avoidance clauses. But there is no harm in having our moral 
theory require that disaster avoidance clauses be built into legitimate 
ethical rules. The second step is to note that in real ethical systems there 
is often a well-recognized hierarchy of rules such that it is generally 
understood that some rules take precedence over others. One should 
not lie. This is surely a common ethical convention. One should also 
protect innocent people from being murdered. The ethical conven- 
tions of our society surely place greater importance on the rule about 
protecting the innocent. In cases of conflict the second rule takes prior- 
ity over the first. Appealing to the ranking of rules within the actual ethi- 
cal conventions of a society is thus an important resource for the moral 
theorist to exploit. This resource has its limits, however. It is unlikely 
that any actual ethical systems clearly rank all rules into a well-ordered 
hierarchy. For example, the rule against lying and the rule against 
breaking a promise are clearly distinct rules for our ethical community. 
Yet I think neither of these rules clearly outranks the other. Both con- 
cern integrity in our dealings with others and, in the rare instances 
where the promise collides with our obligation to tell the truth, I think 
serious and reflective individuals are unsure of which rule has priority. 

The difficult cases are those in which two or more legitimate rules 
prescribe contradictory courses of action without any clear priority of 
one of the rules. Real ethical systems are not so finely calibrated as to 
anticipate every possible situation, indeed given the cognitive limita- 
tions of human beings, could not be. So, realistically formulated rules 
are bound to conflict at times. In such cases the system of actual rules 
gives no clear guidance to the conscientious individual. Rule Utilitarians, 
I have already mentioned Johnson in this context but Mill himself is 
also an example, often resort to some version of the greatest happiness 
principle to fill in gaps or to repair inconsistencies in a system of rules. 
While I respect precedent, I think it is preferable simply to consider all 
actions not clearly and consistently proscribed by the system of rules'to 
be morally permissible actions. I suggest the following: when two or 
more legitimate and equally significant rules give conflicting com- 
mands, the agent is blameless if he obeys either rule. Whatever is 
not consistently forbidden is permitted. 

It may be helpful to the reader if I explain how these two points 
resolve questions about some standard cases of possible exceptions 
to rules. The usual objection to Kant’s demand for exceptionless 
truth-telling is that it is surely unreasonable to think that it is wrong 
to lie to a murderer in order to protect his proposed victim. This re- 
sult is easily reached by means of the disaster avoidance qualification. 
The murder of an innocent person is surely serious enough to count 
as a disaster. Contrast this with the Desert Island Promise. If I have 
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promised a dying man to perform some minor but unpleasant task, 
then the fact that the consequences of keeping the promise are less 
pleasant than the consequences of breaking the promise does not 
constitute a reasonable exception. Unpleasantness is not disaster, thus 
Iam required to keep my promise. The rule does not allow that much 
flexibility. Finally, if the only way to keep a promise is to tell a lie, then 
whichever course of action I choose I am blameless. The reader will 
note that these standard examples, often used as putative counter- 
examples to test the validity of moral theories, are here being used 
merely to illustrate the meaning of the theory by specifying its impli- 
cations. This illustrates a proper use of thought experiments from the 
point of view of the pragmatic revisionary method. 

At this point the number of explanations and qualifications of the 
theory are so numerous that to build all of them into the formal statement 
of the position would make it very hard to read. Accordingly I will 
introduce three terms that will allow me to reformulate Actual Rule 
Utilitarianism more concisely. A “legitimate ethical rule” is an ethical 
practice that is de facto in a given society, contains a disaster avoidance 
qualification, and promotes the happiness of people affected by the 
rule. To promote happiness a rule does not have to be ideal. It merely 
has to make life better than it would be otherwise. One rule has “greater 
weight” than another rule if both rules are de facto in a given society and 
if mature individuals in the society generally agree that the first rule 
takes precedence over the second. Finally, two rules are of “equal 
weight” if mature individuals in the society do not generally agree that 
one of the rules takes precedence over the other. These terms allow the 
final reformulation of Actual Rule Utilitarianism incorporating the 
necessary qualifications. 


(ARU3) An act is morally right either if it is not proscribed by any legiti- 
mate ethical rule in the society in which it would occur, or if so 
proscribed it is also required by another legitimate ethical rule 
of equal or greater weight. 


I hope by this point to have explained why a moral theorist such as 
myself who is conservative enough to have considerable respect for 
the ethical conventions of real human societies but who nevertheless 
wants to take a critical and reflective stance towards them would be 
attracted to Actual Rule Utilitarianism. -Since.most moral theorists 
are more critical of ethical conventions than I am, it is wisdom on 
my part to attempt to explain that the theory is not excessively conser- 
vative. The central idea of Actual Rule Utilitarianism is that responsible 
people are morally obliged to.conform their actions to the legitimate 
ethical rules of their community and that this is all that they are morally. 
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obliged to do. In view of the similarity of my theory to Conventionalism 
it seems appropriate to review the standard objections to the latter as a 
way of highlighting the more progressive nature of the former. 

One minor objection is this: What does the theory say about two 
human beings who are complete strangers to each other, who have 
no shared membership in any ethical community? What ethical obli- 
gations do they owe each other? My answer is simple though it may 
seem too harsh to some delicate minds. Each has whatever obligations 
their ethical community says they have towards strangers. Should any 
human beings find themselves in a perfect state of nature, being 
members of no ethical community whatsoever, they would have no 
ethical obligations at all. The harshness of this answer is not a fault 
of the theory; it is a reflection of the harshness of the state of nature. 
And it is this very harshness that motivates any rational human being 
to seek to join or create some ethical community. 

Another classic objection to Conventionalism is that individuals 
seem to participate simultaneously in multiple overlapping ethical 
communities. The same person may be a member of a professional 
organization, a civic club, a church, a neighborhood, and an ethnic 
group, as well as being a citizen of her nation-state. Which of these 
groups constitutes her society for the purposes of identifying her 
moral duties? Such a question may as legitimately be directed against 
the position I have articulated here. Actual Rule Utilitarianism can give 
a simple and direct answer to this challenge: the agent is obligated to 
conform to all the legitimate moral rules of all the “societies” to which 
she belongs. The reason that ARU3 has no problem with such an in- 
clusive answer is that it already has built-in a method of resolving 
conflicts between rules. Thus potential conflict between the rules of 
different “societies” to which the agent belongs is not a problem. 
One additional point concerning the multiple affiliations of individ- 
uals should be noted. Small subgroups in a larger society often create 
rules that are not morally legitimate. Professional organizations, many 
people suspect, sometimes create rules designed to protect their finan- 
cial interests at the expense of the society at large.-Such rules, while 
perfectly rational in their own way, would fail to promote the general 
welfare and so fail morally to bind their members. 

Conventionalism accepts whatever ethical rules societies have in 
place and holds the individual morally accountable to those rules. 
What conventionalism lacks is a way of critically reflecting on those 
rules and rejecting the legitimacy of those which should be rejected. 
In general it seems too conservative to most philosophers’ taste. Utili- 
tarianism, on the other hand, has always been a progressive doctrine. 
Bentham and Mill were attracted to it in large part because it seemed 
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to them to have implications for the improvement and enlightenment 
of mankind. Far from approving of all the institutions of their society, 
the classical Utilitarians were attracted to the greatest happiness prin- 
ciple precisely because it seemed to them to provide firm ground 
from which to argue for the reformation of society. Does Actual Rule 
Utilitarianism betray that progressive spirit? Like conventionalism, 
which it strongly resembles, it favors the status quo. It holds that we 
are obliged to obey the actual moral rules of our society even when 
these are imperfect. The only duties which one needs to consider are 
those already recognized by society. It departs from Conventionalism 
in that it uses the principle of utility to test those rules, rejecting the 
moral authority of those which fail the test. Is this too conservative? 

Actual Rule Utilitarianism is modestly progressive not utopian. It is 
progressive in that it provides a basis to criticize pernicious institutions 
like slavery or female genital mutilation. It does not, however, insist on 
perfection or even place a moral obligation on individuals actively to 
reform their society. (That is unless some society has an actual rule 
requiring individuals to be reformers, which I doubt.) But there is 
no rule which forbids a thoughtful person from reflecting on his so- 
ciety and carefully considering which rules and institutions are good 
and which are bad, and of the good, which can be improved. Nor 
would such a rule be legitimate if it did exist. Moreover, societies could, 
and I believe our society actually does, encourage thoughtful citizens 
to reflect on its institutions and to engage in thoughtful dialogue about 
how we might improve. Society treats the sincere and well-considered 
attempt to reform society as supererogatory and not as a general moral ` 
requirement.” Indeed Mill’s career in Parliament championing re- 
form is an example of the pursuit of social progress and reform. I think 
it best to consider-such activism praiseworthy but not a moral require- 
ment falling on people in general. 

In conclusion I will consider the issue of slavery in more detail in 
order to sharpen the contrast between-Actual Rule Utilitarianism and 
conventionalism. Actual Rule Utilitarianism, unlike conventionalism, 
accepts only those rules that promote human happiness as morally 
authoritative. The standard Utilitarian view of slavery is that it does 
not promote human happiness, indeed that it is severely dysfunc- 
tional, and hence wrong. This classic Utilitarian answer is displeasing 
to more rationalistically inclined philosophers who want proof that 


™ Of course there is considerable disagreement about who is really sincere and who 
is appropriately thoughtful, but that is just to be expected. Such disagreements are 
quite noticeable while a social reform is being argued over. But in retrospect ey 
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slavery is necessarily wrong and are dissatisfied with any argument 
depending on “mere” empirical fact. My response to such objections 
is no different from that of most Utilitarians: the search for logically 
necessary moral truths is a chimera. This answer will not satisfy the 
Kantians but there it is. Slavery is an institution which does not pro- 
mote human happiness. This is not a necessary truth but it is never- 
theless true. Hence rules permitting slavery, since the institution does 
not promote the general welfare, are not morally binding. 

Unfortunately, there is reason to suspect that this standard utilitar- 
ian answer may not work for the Actual Rule Utilitarian. I argued above 
that right actions are actions which are not forbidden by legitimate 
_ rules. The generous way in which I have defined the morally per- 
missible poses a problem here. Actions are right unless there is a legiti- 
mate rule.proscribing them. So, for keeping slaves to be wrong there 
must actually be a legitimate ethical rule in the society which forbids 
treating people as slaves. It does not seem likely that a society which 
approves of slavery could also have a legitimate ethical rule forbidding 
it. Hence, it seems that Actual Rule Utilitarianism cannot condemn the 
keeping of slaves in societies which permit slavery. This result, should it 
hold up, really does seem too conservative and too much like conven- 
tionalism to be acceptable. Can Actual Rule Utilitarianism make a 
stronger case against slavery than this? 

Paradoxical as it sounds, I will argue that societies which have ethi- 
cal rules permitting slavery also typically have rules forbidding it. I 
have found much to praise in Johnson’s understanding of ethics on 
analogy with law. However, it is the disanalogies between ethics and 
law to which I now want to call attention. Law, for the most part, con- 
sists of a system of rules which are as fully explicit as society can make 
them. Only one formulation of a given law is taken to be official and 
we appoint judges as official interpreters of the law. The professional 
guardians of our judicial system work hard to minimize vagueness and 
keep the system consistent. Recent psychological research has verified 
what most of us always suspected: ordinary people navigate their 
world with fuzzy concepts. The standards of clarity which prevail in 
science, philosophy, and the law are the exception in human life, 
not the norm. I suspect that normal thinking about ethical matters 
is one of the most fluid and vague areas of human life. The structure 
of the ethical rules of a community is much less precise and more ho- 
listic than that of the law. The informal nature of ethical systems 
makes it a difficult matter to tease out one part of that system in order 
to subject it to criticism while accepting the whole of which it is an 
integral part. There is no official codification of ethical convention 
to consult as there are statute books of the law. There is a common 
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understanding of what ethical behavior looks like.but it is not precise, 
and it admits of considerable scope for individual variation. Such 
imprecision would be intolerable in a legal system which necessarily 
includes mechanisms for formal punishments, but in ethics, where 
the only punishment consists of the disapproval of our fellows this 
is not so much of a problem. The imprecision of ethical rules fits well 
with their decentralized status. In ‘the law we appoint particular in- 
dividuals to legislate, others to enforce, still others to judge. In an ethi- 
cal community each individual determines what the rules really are, 
who has violated them and how much disapproval is warranted when 
they do. We each do this individually and in dialogue with others. 
Informal ethical deliberation makes up a significant part of people’s 
casual conversations. By what is usually a much slower process individ- 
ual members of the ethical community participate in the process of re- 
vising our shared understanding of what it means to be a good person. 

Since the system is so informal it is impossible to delineate precisely 
where one rule ends and another begins. Within a typical ethical system 
there are rules that concern how people in general are to be treated 
and a series of subrules or qualifications which modify the general rule. 
For example, we think that people ought to be free to come and go as 
they please. We think they have a right to speak their mind. We think 
they should be paid for their work. These are all ethical principles of 
wide generality. But we also think that children are exceptions to these 
rules. It is quite proper to restrain children from coming and going as 
they please, from speaking their mind at will, and there is no need to 
pay them for routine household chores. In slave societies slaves were 
also considered different enough from “normal” people to be treated 
differently. As part of the ideology of slavery, it was believed that slaves, 
like children, could not adequately care for themselves so “normal” 
people could properly impose their will on slaves. Slavery gradually 
ceased to be an accepted institution within the ethical norms of society 
when thoughtful people reflected upon the nature of the ethical system 
in place in their society and came to the realization that the distinction 
between slaves and free persons was a serious and fundamental mis- 
take. How did people in fact come to see that slavery was wrong? 
The story of John Woolman colorfully illustrates the slow, informal 
process. Woolman, being one of the few literate people in colonial 
America, was helping his neighbor compose a will. Upon listing the 
man’s property Woolman was suddenly struck by the fact that along 
with the rest of the material possessions of his neighbor he was being 
asked to record the names of people that he knew. People who hap- 
pened to be slaves. Woolman was so struck by the recognition that 
he put down his pen. This eventually lead Woolman to take up the 
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cause and to-travel aboutzcolonial America. paling to individual slave 





“the 

arate inferior class of human’ beings. Wodlmian’s efforts did lead in rel- 
atively short order to a complete rejection of slavery by his fellow 
Quakers, but it took several more generations for the abolitionist 
movement to convince the nation as a whole to abolish the distinc- 
tion between slave and free. Mill’s language in the final chapter of 
Utilitarianism echoes the idea that large scale progress primarily con- 
sists in abolishing invidious ethical distinctions. “The entire history 
of social improvement has been a series of transitions, by which one 
custom or institution after another, from being supposed primary ne- 
cessity of social existence, has passed into the rank of a universally stig- 
matized injustice and tyranny. So'it has been with the distinctions of 
slaves and freemen, nobles and serfs, patricians and plebeians; and 
so it will, and in part already is, with the aristocracies of colour, race, 
and sex.””’ From the point of view of ARU3 this is exactly the sort of 
ethical reflection that societies should constantly be undergoing, purg- 
ing the worse parts from our ethical systems. It is the process by which 
ethical rules come to be rejected, revised, or replaced. It is not a tidy 
process that appeals to philosophical purists, but it is a realistic one 
that appeals to those of us with a more pragmatic bent. 

Ordinary people understand the ethical standards of their commu- 
nity and how they work even though articulating the complex social 
processes involved is difficult. My revisionary view of philosophical 
method has not led me to very radical conclusions. What I am suggest- 
ing is really a very modest revision to the way ordinary people under- 
stand ethics. I propose that we evaluate the ethical rules we try to live 
by not according to tradition, taste, or conformity with Scripture, but 
only according to the degree to which the rule promotes our living 
together in harmony with our fellows. This, I take it, is very much what 
Mill had in mind. 

I began this paper with a call to incorporate ethics within moral 
theory. Socrates described himself as a gadfly to the Athenians, sting- 
ing them to make them think harder and more critically about their 
conception of the Good. But Socrates did not try to create a vision of 
the Good wholly separate from that of his fellow Athenians. Instead he 
always began from where his interlocutors stood and tried to pull them 
forward one step at a time. Perhaps Socrates was being ironic when he 
said he hoped to learn some truth by listening to other.people but I am 
not being ironic when I say that philosophers have much to learn 


2l Chapter V, paragraph 37. 
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about right and wrong by taking ethical traditions seriously. The moral 
theories we construct should incorporate those traditions as a foun- 
dation. Our proper role is to offer-improvements to our traditions. 
This concept of. the proper relation between ethics and moral theory 
has led me to accept a version of Utilitarianism which has not been 
taken seriously for nearly fifty years. Among the advantages of this the- 
ory are: (1) it is simple, (2) the rules are publicly understood, (3) it 
respects individual freedom, (4) it promotes trust and cooperation, 
and (5) it allows for progress. I see no other normative moral theory 
with the same advantages, but I would welcome discussion of other the- 
ories along the same lines as those followed in this paper. 

What we should care about is whether or not what philosophers say 
about right and wrong will help or hinder us in our goal of living 
together harmoniously and. cooperatively. I believe that my under- 
standing of the nature and purpose of moral theory is more consistent 
with the great and-ancient tradition of philosophical thought-from 
Socrates to Mill. Since Mill’s time the audience for philosophy has grad- 
ually narrowed and philosophy has become mostly a private conversa- 
tion among the cognoscenti. I retain the small and probably naive 
hope that a more pragmatic approach to philosophical method might 
win some of that audience back. 

RICHARD B. MILLER 
East Carolina University 
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WHAT IS LYING?” 


It’s not a lie if you believe it. 
—George Costanza 


A lie with a nod is still a lie, but it's an easy lie. 
—Philip Marlowe 


he main question that we typically have about lying is whether 

someone (a politician, a witness, a spouse, and so on) is lying 

to us. And we frequently expend a lot of energy to find out. 
For example, the police use polygraphs that monitor heart rate, 
perspiration, and other physiological indicators of lying on criminal 
suspects. And, recently, researchers have even used functional Mag- 
netic Resonance Imaging (fMRI) to find that different areas of the 
brain are activated depending on whether someone is lying or telling 
the truth.’ 

But there are also many important philosophical questions about 
lying. For eam many moral philosophers have studied the moral- 
ity of lying.” Most notably, Immanuel Kant (op. cit.) argued that it is 
always wrong to lie by asking us to imagine what would happen if 
everybody lied when it was to their advantage. More recently, Sissela 
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Bok (op. cit.) argued that it is wrong to lie more often than we think 
because we often underestimate the personal and social costs of lying. 

In addition, many epistemologists are interested in lying.’ A great 
number of our beliefs about the world are based on what other peo- 
ple tell us. But it is not clear whether these beliefs count as knowledge 
if these other people might be lying to us. 

In order to answer such questions about lying in ethics and episte- 
mology, we first need to know what it means for something to be a lie.* 
In other words, philosophers need to define their terms. Saying what 
it means for something to be a lie is the goal of this paper. 


I. CONCEPTUAL ANALYSIS 


In order to provide such a definition, I will be, engaging in conceptual 
analysis.” Plato famously used this technique in his dialogues to try to 
understand such concepts as justice, knowledge, and love, and it has 
been an important part of philosophical practice ever since. (Harry 
Frankfurt’s attempt to understand the concept of bullshit—by con- 
trasting it with lying—is a notable, contemporary example of concep- 
tual analysis.) However, over the last several years, the legitimacy 


Washbourne, 1922), pp. 85-98; Immanuel Kant, Foundations of the Metaphysics of Morals, 
Lewis W. Beck, trans. (New York: Macmillan, 1959 [1785]); Sissela Bok, Lying (New York: 
Random House, 1978); Jonathan E. Adler, “Lying, Deceiving, or Falsely Implicating,” 
this JOURNAL, XCIV, 9 (September 1997): 435-52. In fact, this is arguably a central issue 
in ethics. For example, according to Kant, lying is “the greatest violation of a human 
being’s duty to himself regarded merely as a moral being” (quoted in Bernard Williams, 
Truth and Truthfulness (Princeton: University Press, 2002), p. 102). 

$ For example, Ludwig Wittgenstein, “Notes for Lectures on ‘Private Experience’ and 
‘Sense Data’,” Philosophical Review, xxvu (1968 [1935]): 275-320, here p. 280; Tyler 
Burge, “Content Preservation,” Philosophical Review, c11 (1993): 457-88, here p. 474; 
Peter J. Graham, “What Is Testimony?” Philosophical Quarterly, xvi (1997): 227-32; 
Jennifer Lackey, “Norms of Assertion,” Nos, x1 (2007): 594-626, here p. 602; Paul 
Faulkner, “On Dreaming and Being Lied to,”-Episteme,.m (2006): 149-59; Dan O’Brien, 
“Testimony and Lies,” Philosophical Quarterly, vit (2007): 225-38. In fact, just like Kant, 
Faulkner recently asked us to imagine what would happen if everybody lied when it was 
to their advantage. Basically, whereas Descartes was essentially worried about possibly 
being a character in the film The Matrix, Faulkner is, worried about possibly being a 
character in the film The Truman Show. 

4C£ Thomas L. Carson, “The Definition of tying,” Noa, XL (2006); 284-306, here 

p. 284. -. 

P see, for example, Frank Jackson, From Metaphysics to Ethics (New York: Oxford, 
1998); Eric Margolis and Stephen Laurence, “Concepts,” Stanford Encyclopedia of Phi- 
losophy (2006): http://plato.stanford.edu/entries/concepts/. 

Frankfurt, On: Bullshit (Princeton: University Press, 2005). Given their close con- 
nection, it may be possible to give a definition of bullshit along lines very similar to 
the definition of lying, that I propose in section 11 below (that is, you are búllshitting if 
you say something for:which you (believe you) lack adequate evidence and you believe 
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of conceptual analysis has been called into question.” Thus, it will be 
useful to clarify exactly what the goals and methodology of this paper 
will be. 

For each concept that he studied, Plato tried to develop a definition 
that correctly classified things as falling under that particular concept 
or not. Ideally, he tried to identify necessary and sufficient conditions 
for whether things fall under that concept (cf. Margolis and Laurence, 
‘op. cit., section 2.1). In our case, we would like a definition that rules in 
everything that is a lie and that rules out everything that is not a lie’ 

In order to determine whether a proposed definition is correct, 
however, we need to have fairly reliable intuitions about whether 
particular (often hypothetical) cases fall under the given concept. 
Epistemologists, for example, typically test proposed definitions 
of knowledge in just this way.’ In our case, we have to be able to tell 
(given that we know certain things about the beliefs and intentions of 
the speaker) whether specific statements are lies. 

Conceptual analysis has been criticized because of this reliance on 
intuition. For example, several people have argued that our intuitions 
about hypothetical cases cannot give us “a priori knowledge of neces- 
sary truths” (Melnyk, op. cit., p. 267). Also, there is empirical evidence 
that such intuitions are fallible.” 

But even if our intuitions can only provide us with fallible, a pos- 
teriori knowledge, there are good reasons to think that they can be 
used effectively to test proposed definitions of important concepts 





that you are in a situation where the following norm of conversation is in effect: “Do 
not say that for which you lack adequate evidence.”). However, I will not pursue that 


possibility further in this paper. 
7 


See, for example, Stephen Stich and:Jonathan M. Weinberg, “Jackson’s Empirical 
Assumptions,” Philosophy and Phenomenological Research, LXII (2001): 637-43; Weinberg, 
Shaun Nichols, and Stich, “Normativity and Epistemic Intuitions,” Philosophical Topics, 
xxrx (2001): 429-60; Margolis and Laurence, op. cit, section 5.2, Andrew Melnyk, “Con- 
ceptual and Linguistic Analysis: A Two-Step Program,” Noiis, xLu (2008): 267-91. 

The question of what ‘lying’ means. is, of course, different from the question of 
whether someone is-lying to us on a particular occasion. Even if we know what the 
definition of lying is, we may not know whether the definition is satisfied on any par- 
ticular occasion (cf. Williams, op. cit., p. 97). 

? See, for example, Edmund Gettier, “Is Justified True Belief Knowledge?” Analysis, 
xxi (1963): 121-23. 

For instance, our intuitions about hypothetical cases: can be influenced by the 
order in which the cases are presented to us. See, for example, Stacey Swain, Joshua 
Aléxander, and Weinberg, “The Instability of Philosophical Intuitions: Running Hot 
and Cold on-Truetemp,” Philosophy and Phenomenological Research, LXXVI (2008): 138-55. 
Also, our intuitions.can be influenced by our moral beliefs. See, for example, Joshua 
Knobe, “The Concept of Intentional Action: A Case Study in the Uses of Folk Psy- 
chology,” Philosophical Studies, cxxx (2006): 203-31. 
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(cf. Melnyk, op. cit., p. 288). For instance, our intuitions have to be 
a pretty good guide to how words are commonly used (cf. Jackson, 
op. cit.). If they were not, we would have a lot of trouble communi- 
cating with each other. Furthermore, trying to capture common usage 
is arguably a good way to identify useful concepts." It would be very 
surprising if humans had developed terms like ‘knowledge’ and ‘lying’, 
but these terms were not getting at important phenomena in the 
real world. 

Admittedly, people from different cultures may use the same words 
very differently (cf. Weinberg, op. cit.). But the goal-in this paper is to 
determine how the word ‘lying’ is used in this culture. Thus, relying 
on the intuitions of members of this culture (in this case, philoso- 
phers) seems perfectly appropriate.” 

Even if we have reliable, shared intuitions, however, we might still 
worry that the goal of conceptual analysis is unattainable. That is, 
there may not be necessary and sufficient conditions for whether 
things fall under a given concept. Instead there may simply be proto- 
typical instances of the concept with different things falling closer 
to or further from these prototypes.” However, capturing common 
usage is only one desideratum for a definition of lying. Since we are 
looking for a definition for philosophical use, we are also concerned 
with the simplicity and theoretical utility of the definition. Also, while 
it may not be possible to capture common usage perfectly with a con- 
cise definition of lying, some proposed definitions will do better than 
others. In this paper, I will offer a definition of lying that captures 
common usage better than the other proposed definitions.” I will 
argue that the other proposed definitions are either too broad (that 


" Cf. J.L. Austin, “A Plea for Excuses,” Proceedings of the Aristotelian Society, vit (1956): 
1-30, here p. 8. This is not to say that conceptual analysis is the only way to identify 
useful concepts. Nor is it to say that conceptual analysis is guaranteed to identify use- 
ful concepts. 

"Even within the same culture, different people may have conflicting intuitions 
about particular cases (cf. Carson, op. cit., p. 301). This might indicate that there is 
more than one concept in play. However, while there-are. certainly some conflicting 
intuitions about lying (cf. footnote 17 below), there seems to be fairly broad agreement 
on the central cases. Even so, it would be useful to perform an empirical study: (a la 
Weinberg et al., op. cit., or Swain et al., op. cit:) to test the proposed definitions against 
intuitions of people who do not have a stake in this philosophical debate. 

8 See, for example, Stich and Weinberg, op. cit., pp. 638-40; Marjorie Taylor, Gretchen _ 
L. Lussier, and Bayta L. Maring, “The- Distinction between Lying and Pretending,” 
Journal of Cognition and Development, 1v (2003): 299-323; Margolis and Laurence, op. cit:, 
section 2.2. 

M It turns out that most philosophers who discuss lying are actually concerned with 
something more restrictive than ‘lying’ as the term is commonly used. In ‘the final sec- 
tion of this paper, I will argue that a slight modification to my definition of lying can 
capture this narrower concept. aN ~ 
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is, they rule in some things that are clearly not lies) or too narrow 
(that is, they rule out some things that clearly are lies). 


II. MY DEFINITION OF LYING 


There is an informal tradition in the conceptual analysis literature of 
sneaking up on the official definition of some concept. That is, one 
starts with an obvious candidate definition, says why it will not quite 
work, tweaks the definition, says why it still will not work, tweaks the 
definition again, and so on. By the time the reader reaches the official 
definition, she is often dizzy enough to capitulate. Iam going to break 

. with tradition and simply start out by stating my official definition. 

‘| think that you lie when you assert something that you believe to 
be false.” Basically, you lie when you “go on the record” with some- 
thing that you believe to be false (cf. Carson, op. cit., p. 290, Sorensen, 
op. cit:, p. 252). 


You lieto Xif and only if: i (AL) 


(1) You assert that p to X 
(2) You believe that p is false. 


Of course, in order to really define lying, I should also say exactly 
what it means to assert something. I think that you assert something 
when (a) you say something and (b) you believe that you are in a 
situation where you should not say things that you believe to be false. 
More precisely, you assert something when you say something and you 
believe that Paul Grice’s first maxim of quality (namely, “Do not say 
what you believe to be false”) is in effect as a norm of conversation."° 

Plugging this account of assertion into AL, we get my definition 
of lying.” 


15 Cf. Roderick M. Chisholm and Thomas D. Feehan, “The Intent to Deceive,” this 
JOURNAL, LXXIV, 3 (March 1977): 143-59, here p. 152; Adler, op. cit., p. 435; Gary Watson, 
“Asserting and Promising,” Philosophical Studies, cxvit (2004): 57—77, here p. 72; Roy 
Sorensen, “Bald-Faced Lies! Lying without the Intent to Deceive,” Pacific Philosophical 

rterly, LXXXVIII (2007): 251-64, here p. 256. 

16 Grice, Studies in the Way of Words (Cambridge: Harvard, 1989), p. 27. You can 
deceive people by violating several different norms of conversation (cf. Grice, p. 30; 
D.S. Mannison, “Lying and Lies,” Australasian Journal of Philosophy, xivu (1969): 132-44, 
here p. 132). But you need to violate Grice’s first maxim of quality, in particular, in order 
to be lying. I am assuming that, if this norm is in effect and you do not act in accor- 
dance with it, then you have violated it. Thus, a simpler statement of my definition would 
be that you are lying if you believe that you are violating Grice’s first maxim of quality. 

"Tn this paper, I argue that my definition of lying gets all of the central cases right. 
But there are many borderline cases where intuitions are less certain (cf. Carson, op. cit., 
p. 294; Sorensen, op. cit., pp. 258-59). In several footnotes below, I describe how 
my definition can easily be modified—in a way that preserves the essential insight that 
lying has to do with violating a particular norm of conversation—to accommodate 
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You lieto Xif and only if: ee fh Sos - (BNL) 


(1) You state that p to X. ` 
(2) You believe that'you make this statement in a context where the fol- 
lowing norm of conversation is in effect: 


Do not make statements that you believe to be false. 
(3) You believe that p is false. 


This definition of lying correctly rules in many prototypical in- 
stances of lying. For example, suppose that I am at a fancy party in 
Washington, D.C., and a beautiful woman comes up and asks who , 
I am. I might say with complete seriousness, “I am the Prince of 
Denmark” in order to impress her. My definition gives the intuitively 
correct result that this is a lie. In this case, I make a statement, I be- 
lieve that it is false, and I believe that this is a situation where I should 
not say what I believe to be false. Similarly, Silvio is lying if he testifies 
in court that “Tony was home with me at the time of the murder” in 
order to deceive the jury and get his boss acquitted.” 

In addition, my definition correctly rules out many false statements 
that are not lies. For example, suppose that I am on stage at my local 
community theater and a beautiful woman comes up and asks who 
I am. I might then say that “I am the Prince of Denmark” because 
it is a line from the play that we are performing. My definition gives 
the intuitively correct result that this is not a lie. In this case, I make 
a statement, I believe that it is false, but I do not believe that this is a 
situation where I should not say what I believe to be false.” Similarly, 


conflicting intuitions on such cases. For example, if Graham Priest states that “This 
sentence is false” in a situation where he believes that Grice’s first maxim of quality 
is in effect, it is not clear that he is lying. Priest believes that this statement is false 
and that it is true. See his “The Logic of Paradox,” Journal of Philosophical Logic, vin 
(1979): 219-41. Thus, he is obeying the maxim “Try to make your contribution one 
that is true” (Grice, op. cit., p. 27). In order to accommodate the intuition that Priest 
is not lying, my definition might be modified to use the norm: Do not make statements that 
you believe to be only false. : 

8] looked him up on Wikipedia. He is about the same age and he looks a little 
bit like me..So, I might get away with it. But I am lying regardless of whether I expect 
to get away with it. 

 Grice’s maxims are usually unstated. But when Silvio takes the witness stand and 
swears to tel] the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth, he makes it fairly 
explicit that he believes that Grice’s first maxim of quality is in effect. When he then 
lies under oath, it counts as perjury (cf. Stuart P. Green, Lying, Cheating, and Stealing 
(New York: Oxford, 2006), pp. 133-47). 

Tt might be suggested that an actor on stage is not making statements at all. But 
for purposes of this paper, I do not draw any distinction between stating something 
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Silvio is not lying if he says to Paulie at the club, “Tony was home with 
me at the time of the murder” and then winks to indicate that he is not 
to be taken seriously. By winking, Silvio turns off (or “opts out from the 
operation” of) Grice’s first maxim of quality with respect to this par- 
ticular statement (cf. Grice, op. cit., p. 30, Watson, op. cit., p. 65).” 


III. NORMS OF CONVERSATION 


Before I discuss why the other definitions of lying are wrong, there 
are a few important things that should be noted about the assertion 
condition in my definition. First, my analysis of assertion in terms of 
Grice’s first maxim of quality is not intended to be a complete analysis 
of assertion. I am only trying to capture the normative component of 
assertion that is necessary for lying.” 

Second, the assertion condition is not that you believe that you are 
in a situation where, all things considered, you should not say things that 
you believe.to be false. For example, suppose that a homicidal maniac 
shows up in the audience of an improvisational performance piece, 
demands that the performance continue, but threatens to shoot any 
performer who says something that she believes to be false. This is 
certainly a situation where the performers believe that they should 
not say things that they believe to be false. Since this is-a perfor- 
mance, however, the performers do not believe that Grice’s first 
maxim of quality is in effect as a norm of conversation. Thus, the per- 
formers would not be lying if they did disobey the maniac. 





and just saying something (cf. Chisholm and Feehan, op. cit., p. 151). It should be 
noted that actors can lie on stage (that is, when they speak sotto voce to each other). 
But utterances that are part of the performance are never lies. 

2 Even if a speaker sends such a signal, the audience may not pick up on it (cf. 
Carson, op. cit., p. 294). For example, an adult might tell a tall tale (that is, an exagger- 
ated story) to a group of very young children that he expects to take him totally ser- 
iously. Although it is clear to the speaker that Grice’s first maxim of quality is not in 
effect in this situation (in fact, telling children such tales ultimately helps them to learn 
when this norm is not in effect), some (for example, Carson, op. cit., p. 298) might want 
to say that he is lying. In order to accommodate that intuition, my definition might be 
modified to simply require that a liar believe that his audience believes that the norm is 
in effect. Also, if a visitor to a foreign country does not know for sure whether a wink 
turns off Grice’s first maxim of quality in this unfamiliar cultural context, some might 
want to say that she is still lying even if she winks after saying something that she be- 
lieves to be false (especially if she intends to deceive). In order to accommodate that 
intuition, my definition might be modified to simply require that a liar fail to believe that 
the norm is not in effect. 

2 More substantive accounts of assertion have been proposed (cf. Robert Brandom, 
“Asserting,” Noîs, xvi (1983): 637-50; Watson, op. cit.). In fact, some philosophers 
(such as Timothy Williamson, “Knowing and Asserting,” Philosophical Review, cv (1996): 
489-523) have even suggested that the relevant norm is: Do not make statements that you do 
not know to be true. 
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Third, the assertion condition is not simply that you believe you are 
in a situation where a norm is in effect that you should not say things 
that you believe to be false. For example, suppose that a powerful and 
beloved monarch does not like to hear false statements even if they 
are said in jest. As a result, it is considered impolite to say things that 
you believe to be false in her presence. So, if I say to her that “I am 
the Prince of Denmark” with a wink, I am violating a norm with the 
same content as Grice’s first maxim of quality. But I am not lying. 
Because of the wink, Grice’s first maxim of quality is not in effect as 
a norm of conversation (and I do not believe that it is in effect) with 
respect to this particular statement.” 

The notion of a norm of conversation is essentially taken directly from 
Paul Grice (op. cit., pp. 22-40). In addition to not saying what you 
believe to be false, you should “not say that for which you lack ade- 
quate evidence,” you should “make your contribution as informative 
as is required,” you should “avoid ambiguity,” and so on. The function 
of these norms (unlike norms of politeness, for example) is to facili- 
tate communication in normal conversations.” As Grice puts it, “all 
sorts of other maxims (aesthetic, social, or moral in character), ... 
are also normally observed by participants in talk exchanges ... The 
conversational maxims, however, ... are specially connected ... with 
the particular purposes that talk ... is adapted to serve and is pri- 
marily employed to serve” (op. cit., p. 28). In such contexts, we (typi- 
cally) obey such norms, expect other people to obey them, and 
believe that other people expect us to obey them. We quickly learn 
when such norms are in effect (for example, in a normal conversa- 
tion) and when they are not (for example, in the performance of a 
play). And we have such knowledge even if we have not read Grice 
and could not put our knowledge explicitly into words.” Also, when 
we believe that such a norm is in effect, we think that it is reason- 
able to rebuke someone for violating it.” But we recognize that such 


2 The norm would typically be back in effect for any subsequent statements. 

*4 Social norms typically provide a solution to some interaction problem (cf. Edna 
Ullmann-Margalit, The Emergence of Norms (New York: Oxford, 1977); Philip Pettit, “Virtus 
Normativa: Rational Choice Perspectives,” Ethics, c (1990): 725-55). For example, the 
function of norms like “Drive on the right side of the road” is to keep us from run- 
ning into each other. Norms of conversation, in particular, help us with the coordina- 
tion problem that we face when we try to communicate with each other. And these 
norms apply in the case of written as well as oral communication. 

3 Thus, it is clearly possible for young children, as well as adults, to lie on 
my definition. 

% In this regard, my account of assertion is very similar to accounts of assertion in 
terms of guaranteeing or warranting (see section v1.2 below). 
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violations are sometimes excusable (namely, when there are other 
interests or norms that trump the norms of conversation).” 

Finally, I am not taking any position on the moral force of Grice’s 
first maxim of quality. It could be that you have a prima facie moral 
duty to follow this norm of conversation (as Kant would probably 
say) or it could have no more force than a rule of etiquette. In fact, 
it could have no moral force at all. This agnosticism has the advan- 
tage of leaving open the question of whether lying is always wrong 
(cf. Carson, op. cit., p. 288). 


IV. POINTS OF GENERAL AGREEMENT 


Despite its initial plausibility, no one (as far as I know) has proposed 
this particular definition of lying (BNL). In fact, the other proposed 
definitions are quite different in many respects. And, as we. go along, 
we will consider. several examples that my definition gets right and 
that the other definitions do not. But before we get to the points of 
disagreement with these other definitions (and why they are wrong), 
it will be useful to note a few things about the points of agreement. 
The. first thing that everyone essentially agrees on is that, in order 
to lie, you have to make a statement.” Basically, you have to use lan- 
guage to express a proposition.” So, for example, while a poker player 
who makes a very large bet may be trying to deceive you about the 
strength of his hand, he is not lying to you. Similarly, someone who 


27 While the norms of conversation are clearly distinct from other types of norms, 
they are similar in many respects to the social norms that govern other everyday ac- 
tivities. For example, we usually know when the norm “Drive on the right side of the 
road” is in effect (for example, on a city street) and when it is not (for example, at a 
demolition derby). We typically rebuke people who violate the norm; but we recognize 
that such violations are sometimes excusable (for example, when a person or a big 
rock is lying in the road). See Pettit (op. cit.) for a discussion of the defining charac- 
teristics of social norms. i 

2 It is important to note that the statement that you make is not always the same 
as the literal meaning of your words. For example, suppose that you have a Ph.D. in 
Philosophy, but have no medical training. If you come across a seriously injured per- 
son on the street and say “I cannot help you; I am not a doctor,” you are not lying. 
And if you say “I can help you; I am a doctor,” you arelying. (Thanks to Jonathan Adler 
for this example.) The same issue arises with pretending (such as when my niece turns 
on a flashlight and threatens me with her “light saber”) and with metaphor (such as, 
when I say of my messy roommate that he is a “pig”). Basically, the liar has to believe 
that her audience understands her statement to mean a certain thing, which she be- 
lieves to be false. See Chisholm and Feehan (op. cit., pp. 150-51) for an analysis of 
exactly what it means to make a statement. But since this is a difficult issue that all 
of the proposed.definitions of lying must address, I will set it aside for the purposes 
of this paper. 

You may not have to succeed in actually communicating this proposition to your 
audience (cf. Carson, op. cit., p. 299). For example,-you can probably lie to someone 
who fails to understand what you are saying or who already believes what you have to 
tell him. 
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packs his luggage to mislead you into believing that he is leaving on a 
trip has not lied to you.” 

Admittedly, the word ‘lie’ is sometimes used to refer to cases where 
no statement is made. For example, there are “lies of omission” where 
you fail to state that p when it would be expected that you would have 
if p were true. But most philosophers agree that such deceptions are 
not lies, strictly speaking.” 

It should be noted, however, that you do not have to make this 
statement out loud.” For example, you can lie by writing something 
down (such as in a letter). You can lie by sending smoke signals. In 
fact, as Philip Marlowe points out, you can even lie just by nodding in 
_ response to a question. 

The second thing that everybody pretty much agrees on is that, in 
order to lie, you have to believe that your statement is false. So, as 
George Costanza points out, if you make a statement that you believe 
to be true, you are not lying.” In fact, you are not lying even if you 
intend to deceive someone by making this statement.” 

In addition, almost all philosophers think that your statement does 
not actually have to be false.” As Saint Augustine put it, “a person is to 
be judged as lying or not lying according to the intention of his own 
mind, not according to the truth or falsity of the matter itself” (op. cit., 


Cf. Brian Huss, “Bluffing, Lying, and Bullshitting,” in Eric Bronson, ed., Poker and 
Philosophy (Chicago: Open Court, 2006), pp. 127-37, here pp. 127-30; Kant, “Ethical 
Duties towards Others: Truthfulness,” in Lectures on Ethics, Louis Infield, trans. (New York: 
Century, 1930), pp. 224—35, here p. 226. 

3! Cf. James Mahon, “The Definition of Lying and Deception,” Stanford Encyclopedia 
of Philosophy (2008): http://plato.stanford.edu/entries/lying-definition/, section 1.1. But 
contrast Paul Ekman, “Lying and Deception,” in Nancy L. Stein, Peter A. Ornstein, Barbara 
Tversky, and Charles Brainerd,.eds., Memory for Everyday and Emotional Events (Mahwah, 
NJ: Lawrence Erlbaum, 1997), pp. 333-47, here pp. 334-35. Such “lies” deceive by vio- 
lating one of Grice’s (op. cit., p. 26) maxims of quantity. In other words, the speaker 
is not being “as informative as is required.” Although it is not strictly speaking a lie, 
if you have an.obligation to state that p to Xif pis true, a lie-of omission can be a form 
of deception that is as morally and epistemically problematic as a lie. 

32 Cf. Frederick A. Siegler, “Lying,” American Philosophical Quarterly, 11 (1966): 128-36, 
here p. 128; Chisholm and Feehan, op. cit., p. 149; Carson, op. cit., p. 287; Mahon, op. cit., 
section 1.1. 

3 Ifyou innocently repeat a false statement made by someone else, we may call the 
statement itself a lie. But you are not lying when you pass it along (cf. Harry Frankfurt, 
“Reply to G. A..Cohen,” in Sarah Buss and Lee Overton, eds., Contours of Agency (Cam- 
bridge: MIT, 2002), pp. 340-44, here p. 340). 

Cr Augustine, op. cit., pp. 56-59; Adler, op. cit; Mahon, op. cit., section 1.2. 
But contrast Barry O'Neill, “A Formal System for Understanding Lies and Deceit” 
(2003): http://www.sscnet.ucla.edu/polisci/faculty/boneill/bibjer5.pdf. Although it is 
not strictly speaking a lie, such a false implicature can be a form of deception thats is as 
morally and epistemically problematic as a lie (cf. Adler, op. cit.). 

5 See, for example, Siegler, op. cit., pp. 130-32; Mannison, op. cit., pp. 134- 37; 
Warren Shibles, “A Revision of the Definition of Lying as an Untruth Told with Intent 
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p. 55). In other words, what is relevant is the state of mind of the liar 
rather than the actual state of the world. For example, in a short story 
by Jean-Paul Sartre, Pablo Ibbieta tried to deceive the authorities by 
telling them that Ramon Gris “is hidden in the cemetery.”” Pablo be- 
lieved otherwise, but it turned out that Ramon was indeed hiding in the 
cemetery. Even though his statement was true, Pablo was still lying. 


_V. INTENDING TO DECEIVE 


It is clear that making a statement that you believe to be false is not 
sufficient for lying. For example, you are not lying if you follow such a 
statement with a wink or if it is part of a play that you are performing. 
But there is disagreement among philosophers about how to rule out 
such cases. In this section, I will discuss the standard strategy for deal- 
ing with these cases. In the next section, I will discuss a family of alter- 
native strategies. I argue that these strategies lead to definitions of 
lying that (unlike my definition) get several cases wrong. 

In order to rule out such cases, most philosophers require that you 
also intend to deceive someone with this statement.” In other words, 
you are lying when you make a statement that you believe to be false 
with the intent to deceive. 


You lie if and only if: (JDL) 


(1) You state that p. 
(2) You believe that is false. 
(3) You intend to deceive by making this statement. 





to Deceive,” Argumentation, 11 (1988): 99-115, here p. 101, Mahon, op. cit., section 1.2. 
Kant also seems to think that lies do not actually have to be false. See his “On a Sup- 
posed Right to Lie from Altruistic Motives.” in Critique of Practical Reason and Other 
Writings in Moral Philosophy, Lewis W. Beck, trans. (Chicago: University Press, 1949 
[1797]), pp. 346-50. Part of the reason that he-thinks that it.is wrong to lie to a mur- 
derer at the door is that your statement might turn out to be true. As far as I know, 
Carson (op. cit., p. 285) is the only philosopher who thinks that actual falsity is re- 
quired for lying. (But he does note that this requirement can easily be dropped from 
his definition.) Dictionary definitions of lying often do include this requirement. But 
there can easily be a difference between the way that a word is commonly defined and 
the way that it is commonly used. In any event, it would be a simple matter to modify 
any proposed definition of lying, including my own, to accommodate the intuition that 
actual falsity is required (cf. Carson, op. cit., p. 285). 

3% Sartre, The Wall (New York: New Directions, 1948). 

37 See, for example, Augustine, op. cit, p. 56; Mannison, op. cit., p. 133; Bok, op. cit., 
p. 13; Williams, op. cit., p. 96; Mahon, op. cit., section 1.4. (It should be noted that 
Augustine (op. cit., p. 60) was not completely sure whether this condition was necessary 
for lying.) Social scientists (such as J.A. Barnes, A Pack of Lies (New York: Cambridge, 
1994), p. 11; Ekman, op. cit., p. 334) also typically include this requirement in their 
definitions of lying. It is also part of.most dictionary definitions of lying (cf. Carson, 
op. cit., p. 286). According to this view, you do not have to actually succeed in deceiving 
someone in order to be lying. You just have to intend to do so- 
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As it stands, however, this standard philosophical definition of lying 
is too broad. That is, it rules in some things that are not lies. For ex- 
ample, suppose that I decide to try to convince my new acquaintance 
at the fancy party that I am an actor (rather than royalty). So, I take 
a theatrical pose and intone, “I am the Prince of Denmark.” Although 
I have made a statement that I believe to be false with the intent 
to deceive her (about my occupation), I have not lied to her (for ex- 
ample, about being royalty). I have only falsely implicated that I am 
an actor.” Thus, as Bernard Williams (op. cit., p. 96) points out, the 
definition needs to require that I intend to deceive with respect to 
the very statement that I make. 

In addition, suppose that I make a false statement to a companion 
(who is in on my little scheme) with the goal of deceiving someone 
that I know is eavesdropping on our conversation.” Since I am not 
even speaking to this third person, it is not clear that I can be lying 
to this person. Thus, the definition needs to require that I make the 
statement to the person that I intend to deceive.” 


You lieto Xif and only ift (IDL*) 


(1) You state that p to X. 
(2) You believe that p is false. 
(3) You intend to deceive X with respect to p by making this statement. 


8 CF. Grice, op. cit., pp. 30-31; Adler, op. cit. Mark Twain refers to this sort of decep- 
tion as a “modified lie.” See his “My First Lie, and How I Got Out of It,” in The Man That 
Corrupted Hadleyburg (New York: Oxford, 1996 [1899]), pp. 167-80, here pp. 173-74. 
Such a “lie” may be as morally objectionable as lying (cf. Twain, op. cit.; Adler, op. cit.). 
It is not lying, however. 

® Cf: Chisholm and Feehan, op.-cit., p. 156. This sort of thing certainly happens 
in Shakespearean plays and soap operas. For example, in Act II, Scene III of “Much 
Ado: about Nothing,” several men hold a loud conversation near where they know 
Benedick is hiding ‘in order to mislead him into thinking that Beatrice loves him. 
But it also occurs in real'life. For example, fake radio transmissions were sent by the 
Allies to deceive the Germans during World War II.-See J.B. Bell, “Toward a Theory of 
Deception,” cacti | Journal of Intelligence and Counterinteligence xvi (2003): 244-79, 
here p. 249. 

“Tn a similar vein, my definition of lying rules out the eavesdropper case by requir- 
ing that you assert p to X. Elizabeth Fricker claims that‘assertions cannot be targeted at 
particular individuals. See her “Second-Hand Knowledge,” Philosophy and Phenomeno- 
logical Research, xxu (2006):'592-618, here p. 598. That is, anyone within earshot 
can acquire knowledge from a sincere assertion. This might seem to suggest that I 
am lying to-the eavesdropper. But assertions do have to have an intended audience 
(cf. Fricker, op. cit., p. 596). And, in the eavesdropper case, I am not asserting anything 
to anyone. For example, I do not believe that Grice’s first maxim of quality is in effect 
when I say something to my companion (who is in on my little scheme). So, while the 
eavesdropper may believe that she has overheard an assertion, she is wrong. And, since 
there is no assertion, there is no lie. < 
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IDL* does not appear to be too broad. For example, it correctly 
rules out statements that are believed to be false, but which are fol- 
lowed with a wink or are part of a play. (In such cases, the speaker 
does not intend to deceive his audience.) However, this definition is 
too narrow. As several philosophers have pointed out, an intention to 
deceive is not a necessary condition on lying.” Thus, IDL* incorrectly 
rules out many things that are lies. 

Admittedly, lying very often does involve an intention to deceive. 
For example, Silvio clearly intended to deceive the jury when he tes- 
tified that “Tony was home with me at the time of the murder.” He 
wants to deceive them because he wants Tony to be acquitted. Simi- 
larly, I intend to deceive my new acquaintance at the party so that she 
will be impressed with me. 

However, there are also cases of lying that do not oie an inten- 
tion to deceive.” For example, suppose that it is a regular citizen (in- 
stead of a member of Tony’s crew) that has been called as a witness 
to testify about Tony’s. whereabouts at the time of the murder. Such 
a witness might testify falsely about Tony’s whereabouts, not because 
he wants this gangster to be acquitted, but because he fears for his 
safety if he testifies truthfully.” In that case, while he makes a false 
statement, he does not intend to deceive the jury by doing so. In fact, 
he may actually hope that the jury will not be deceived, because he 
will be safer if Tony is convicted and put away. Nevertheless, he is still 
lying to them. 





I do not have to have any specific person in mind as my intended audience. For 
example, a journalist who makes up a news story is lying even if she does not have 
any idea exactly who: her readers will be (cf. Mahon, op. cit., section 1.3). And I may 
not even have to make the statement to someone that actually exists. For example, a 
homeowner who is awakened by a suspicious noise and shouts “I have a rifle” may be 
lying even if there is no burglar (but contrast Chisholm and Feehan, op. cit., pp. 157-58). 

See, for example, Siegler, op. cit., p. 129; Shibles, op. cit, p. 102; Carson, op. ctt., 

p. 289; Sorensen, op.. cit. Everybody does agree that, in order to be a lie, your stating 
ae p must be an intentional action. For example, when the Jedi Master, Obi-Wan 
Kenobi, caused an Imperial Stormtrooper to say, “These aren’t the droids we’re look- 
ing for,” the Stormtrooper was not lying even if he believed that this statement was 
false. If someone has taken control of your vocal cords, you are not lying no matter 
what other conditions might hold. But intending to state that p is not the same as 
intending. to deceive by stating $- 

“The following example is inspired by Carson (op. cit., pp. 289-90). 

# Silvio might also fear for his safety if he testifies truthfully. But we can assume that 
he wants Tony to be acquitted as well. 

“It might be suggested that this example is somewhat unrealistic. That is, even a 
regular citizen will probably intend to deceive the jury because succeeding in deceiv- 
ing them is the only way that he can be sure to escape the wrath of Tony (and his crew). 
But I will give a more definitive counterexample in just a moment. 
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While the witness does not intend to deceive the jury, he does at 
least foresee that they are likely to be deceived. This suggests a weaker 
condition on lying.” This condition would also rule out statements 
that are believed to be false, but that are followed with a wink or that 
are part of a play. In those cases, the speaker does not expect that his 
audience might be deceived. 


You žie to Xif and only if: : (FDL) 


(1) You state that p to X. 

(2) You believe that p is false. 

(3) You believe that, by making this statement, X may be deceived with 
respect to p. 


But not only does a liar not have to have an intention to deceive, a 
liar does not even have to foresee that someone might be deceived. 
We can modify the witness example to show this. Suppose that the 
witness knows that the jury has already seen a videotape of Tony 
committing the murder.” In that case, the witness will have no ex- 
pectation that the jury will believe his statement about Tony’s 
whereabouts at the time of the murder. Nevertheless, he is still lying 
to them. This is what is sometimes referred to as a “bald-faced lie” 
(cf. Sorensen, op. cit.).”” 


** Philosophers sometimes make a distinction between (a) what a person intends to 
do by performing an action and (b) what a person foresees as a likely “side effect” of 
performing that action (cf. Carson, op. cit., p. 291; Knobe, op. cit., pp. 208-09). It may 
be that this distinction does not matter for whether someone is lying. 

“Cf. Carson, op. cit., p. 289. If such a videotape exists, the witness knows that he is 
likely to be charged with perjury (that is; lying under oath). But he may very well be 
more afraid of Tony than he is of a perjury charge. 

1 Tim Kenyon refers to such statements as “cynical assertions.” See his “Cynical As- 
sertion: Convention, Pragmatics, and Saying ‘Uncle’,” American Philosophical Quarterly, 
XL (2003): 241-48. He does not count such statements as lies, but only because he 
assumes that the standard philosophical definition of lying (JDL*) is correct. However, 
there is empirical evidence that most people are disposed to count such statements as 
lies. Psychologists at the University of Oregon (Taylor and colleagues) wanted to see 
whether young children could distinguish between lying and pretending. For this 
study, the psychologists wrote several brief stories where the protagonist lies. In order 
to create pretending stories, they simply modified the lying stories to remove the intent 
to deceive. For example, they changed the story so that everyone in the story was 
aware that the protagonist was not telling the truth. In the experiment, the children 
correctly identified all of the lying stories as involving lying. However, the children 
“incorrectly” identified many of the pretending stories as involving lying. When they 
repeated the experiment using adults instead of children, the psychologists got exactly 
the same results. Since the “pretending stories” did not have the prototypical features 
of pretending (such as taking on a role to have fun), the psychologists had arguably 
created stories that involve bald-faced lying rather than pretending. When the psy- 
chologists subsequently went on to create pretending stories that did have such fea- 
tures, the children and the adults were perfect at distinguishing lying from pretending. 
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Thomas Carson (op. cit., p. 290) has an even better example of this 
sort. A student has been accused of plagiarism and the student knows 
that the dean knows that he did it. But the student also knows (based 
on the dean’s reputation) that he will not be punished unless he con- 
fesses. So, when the student is called into the dean’s office, he denies 
having plagiarized. Although the student does not expect the dean to 
be deceived, he is pretty clearly lying to the dean.* 

These cases show that lying is not always about, deception.® We 
typically lie in order to deceive other people. And we want these other 
people to.be deceived because it serves our purposes in some way. 
For example, my new acquaintance will be more impressed with me 
(or so I believe) if she is deceived about my occupation. As the witness 
and plagiarist cases show, however, lies can sometimes serve useful 
purposes even when they do not deceive (cf. Carson, op. cit., p. 295; 
Sorensen, op. cit., p. 262). 

So, intending to deceive is not a necessary condition on lying. Thus, 
we need some other way to rule out statements that are followed with 
a wink or that are part of a play. 


VI. ASSERTING 


A number of philosophers (for example, Chisholm and Feehan, 
op. cit., p. 152; Adler, op. cit., p. 435; Watson, op. cit., p. 72; Sorensen, 
op. cit, p. 256) agree with me that lying is simply asserting what you 
believe to be false. Asserting has a normative component that goes 


. 


48 Kant, “Ethical Duties towards Others,” p. 227 actually describes a similar case 
where “my enemy takes me by the throat and asks where I keep my money.” In that 
case, “the thief knows full well that I will not, if I can help it, tell him the truth.” How- 
ever, Kant concludes that “my untruth is not a lie because the thief ... has no right to 
demand [the truth] of me.” In addition, Kant, Foundations of the Metaphysics of Morals, 
p. 40, suggests that, if an assertion is known to be false, we “would only laugh at any 
such assertion as vain pretense.” In other words, there would be no point in lying 
in such a case. But there is a point to the student lying about having plagiarized even 
if he does not expect to deceive anyone. Moreover, the plagiarist case is a counter- 
example to JDL* as well as FDL. The student does not expect to change the dean’s mind 
about his guilt. And it is not clear that you can intend to do something that you do not 
expect to succeed at (cf. Alfred R. Mele, “Intention, Belief, and Intentional Action,” 
American Philosophical: Quarterly, xxv1 (1989): 19-30, here pp. 19-20). But even if the 
student could intend to change the dean’s mind, he still might not intend to do so. 
The student knows that he can get what he wants (namely, getting away with plagia- 
rism) simply by asserting his innocence. So, he may have no interest at all in actually 
convincing the dean of his innocence. 

9 Eyen if the speaker does not have to intend to deceive, it might be suggested that 
someone involved must intend that someone be deceived (cf. Siegler, op. cit, pp. 129-30). 
For example, Tony presumably intends that the jury be deceived about his where- 
abouts. But it is not clear that anyone involved in the plagiarist case intends that any- 
one be deceived. 
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beyond merely making a-statement. © And it is this normative compo- 
nent that will rule out statements that are followed with a wink or that 
are part of a play. 

While a number of philosophers agree with me that AL is the 
correct definition of lying, only a few (for'example, Chisholm and 
Feehan, op. cit, Carson, op. cit.) have tried to specify precisely what 
the normative component of assertion is.” In this section, I will argue 
that these accounts of assertion (unlike my own) yield the wrong re- 
sults when they are plugged into AL. 

VI.1. Chisholm and-Feehan on Asserting. Roderick Chisholm and 
Thomas Feehan (op. cit., p. 152) think that whether you have asserted 
something depend$ on exactly what you believe. In particular, you 
assert something when (a) you say something and (b) you believe 
that you are in a situation where your audience is justified in believing 
(i) that you believe what you say and (ii) that you intend that they be- 
lieve that you believe what you say. Plugging this account of assertion 
into AL, we get Chisholm and Feehan’s definition of lying.” 


You lieto Xif and only if: (CEL) 


(1) You state that p to X. 

(2) You believe that, by making this statement, X becomes justified in 
believing that you believe p. 

(3) You believe that, by making this statement, X becomes justified in 
believing that you intend X to believe that you believe p. 

(4) You believe that p is false. 


This definition of lying correctly rules out statements that are fol- 
lowed with a wink or that are part of a play (cf. Chisholm and Feehan, 
op. cit., p. 152). In these cases, the speaker does not believe that his 
audience is justified in believing that he believes what he says. 

However, this definition of lying is clearly too narrow. Essentially, 
under this definition, you are only lying if you expect that you will 


* Merely stating something has a normative component. For example, we have to 
obey many semantic and syntactic rules in order to communicate with each other 
(cf. Williams, op. cit., p. 86). But asserting something has a normative component that 
involves truth (and/or Justification) as well as meaning (cf. Chisholm and Feehan, 
op. cit, p. 151). 

5! Sorensen (op. cit., pp. 255- -56) offers another account of assertion. He claims that 
an assertion must have ‘ ‘narrow plausibility.” In other words, “someone who only had 
access to the assertion might believe it.” (Assertions need not have “wide plausibility.” 
Bald-faced lies, for example, are assertions.) But it is not clear to me why statements 
that are followed with a wink or that are part of a play do not have such narrow plau- 
sibility. In other words, it is not clear to me why the speaker in such cases is only pre- 
tending to assert rather than actually asserting on Sorensen’s account. 

5 O’Neill, op. cit., has recently proposed a formal definition of lying that is very simi- 
lar in spirit to Chisholm and Feehan’s definition. 
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be successful in deceiving someone about what you believe.” But 
when I seriously say to my new acquaintance, “I am the Prince of 
Denmark,” I do not necessarily think that she is justified in believing 
that I am the Prince of Denmark or that I believe that I am. She may 
very well be suspicious of strange men at fancy parties who claim to be 
royalty. Even so, I am clearly lying to her when I make this statement. 

However, the Chisholm-Feehan definition can easily be modified to 
avoid this problem. Instead of requiring that the listeners be justified 
in believing that the speaker believes what she says, we can simply 
require that the listeners be given a reason to believe that the speaker 
believes what she says. 


You lieto Xif and only if: (CFL*) 


(1) You state that p to X. 

(2) You believe that, by making this statement, X has been given a reason 
to believe that you believe p. 

(3) You believe that, by making this statement, Xhas been given a reason 
to believe that,you intend X to believe that you believe p. 

(4) You believe that p is false. . 


The fact that someone says something is usually somé evidence that 
he believes it. For example, when I seriously say to my new acquain- 
tance, “I am the Prince of Denmark,” I do think that she has been 
given a reason to believe that Iam the Prince of Denmark and that 
I believe that I am. This evidence that a speaker believes a particular 
proposition may sometimes be outweighed by other evidence that he 
does not believe it. But it is still evidence that he believes it.” 
In some circumstances, however, the fact that someone says some- 
thing is no evidence at all that he believes it. For example, the 
fact that an. actor on stage says, “I am the Prince of Denmark,” gives 


58 More precisely, you expect that, if.you end up being unsuccessful in deceiving 
someone about what you believe, it will be the fault of your listeners, who fail to believe 
what they are justified in believing. 

_ In fact, I am still lying to her even if I do not expect her to believe me. Huss (op. cit., 
pp. 128-29) concludes that bluffing is not the same as lying on the grounds that you 
can bluff someone even when she suspects that you might be trying to deceive her. 
However, you can also‘lie to someone even when she suspects that you might be trying 
to deceive her. In such a case, you do not expect your listener to simply believe-what 
you say. Even so, you can still intend to deceive her with your lie. In particular, you may 
hope. to at least increase her degree of belief in a false proposition (cf. Daya Krishna, 
“‘Tying’ and the Compleat Robot,” British Journal for the Philosophy of Science, x11 (1961): 
-146-49, here p. 147;-Chisholm and Feehan, op. cit., p. 145). 

5 According to Richard Foley, we cannot simply equate evidence with reasons for belief. 
See his “Evidence and Reasons for Belief,” Analysis, LI (1991): 98-102. But the few 
exceptions to this equivalence can be safely ignored for purposes of this paper. 
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us no reason to believe that he really believes that he is the Prince 
of Denmark. 

In addition, there are les that give us no reason to believe that the 
liar believes what she says. For example, the student knows that the 
dean has no reason to believe that the student believes what he says. 
Also, the student knows that the dean has no reason to believe that 
the student intends the dean to believe that the student believes what 
he says. Everybody involved in this situation knows that everybody 
is just going through the motions. Nevertheless, the student has 
clearly asserted his innocence and, thus, lied to the dean. Similarly, 
when someone who is known to be an inveterate liar makes a state- 
ment, there is no reason for anyone to believe that she believes that 
the statement is true. So, if she knows that she is known to be an 
inveterate liar, the conditions of CFL* will not be satisfied. But pre- 
sumably, someone who is known to be an inveterate liar can still 
lie.” Thus, CFL* is still too narrow.” As Carson puts it, “Chisholm 
and Feehan’s definition has the very odd and unacceptable result 
that a person who is notoriously dishonest couldn’t tell lies to those 
he knows distrust him” (op. cit., p. 292). 

VI.2. Carson on Warranting the Truth. Carson does not think that 
lying is asserting something that you believe to be false. In fact, 
Carson (op. cit., pp. 299-301) explicitly argues against several phi- 
losophers who hold this view of lying. Instead, according to Carson, 
(setting aside a few complications) you lie if you warrant the truth of 
something that you believe to be false (op. cit., p. 298).”® And one war- 
rants the truth of a statement when one makes the statement in a 


**By.contrast, a pathological liar (as opposed to someone who merely has a long 
reputation for lying) may not be a liar at all (cf. Ekman, op. cit., p. 334). As with the 
Imperial Stormtrooper, it is not clear that his stating that is an intentional action. 

7It would not help to weaken the condition so that it is only required that the 
listeners be given what they take to be a reason to believe that the speaker believes what 
she says. In the plagiarist case and the inveterate liar case, the statement is not actu- 
ally evidence that the liar believes what she says and it is not taken by the listeners to 
be evidence. 

58 One of these small complications will be discussed below in the text. The other two 
are that, according to Carson, (a) your statement actually has to be false and (b) you 
only have to fail to believe that it is true. As noted above in section 1v, it does not 
seem that a lie actually has to be false. Also, if a speaker just fails.to ‘believe that 
his statement is true, it sounds to me more like bullshitting than lying. According to 

‘Frankfurt, -op. cit., bullshitting requires a lack of concern for the truth rather than just 
ignorance of the truth. However, asserting something when you do not know whether 
it is true does indicate a lack of concern for the truth. (Of course,.as Frankfurt (op. cit., 
p. 341) points out, bullshitting and lying are not necessarily mutually exclusive cate- 
gories.) But in any event, my definition can easily be modified to incorporate both of 
these complications. As I discuss in the text, my main objections to Carson’s definition 
lie elsewhere. | . a - 
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context where “one promises or guarantees, either explicitly or im- 
plicitly, that what one says is true” (Carson, op. cit, p. 294). Further- 
more, ‘it is important to note that whether one has warranted the 
truth of a statement is independent of what one intends or believes 
(cf. Carson, ‘op. cit., pp. 296-98). 


You lieto Xif and only if: (CL) 


(1) You state that p to X. 
(2) You warrant the truth of p by making this statement. 
(3) You believe that p is false. 


Despite his rejection of AL, however, Carson’s definition of.lying 
is equivalent to saying that (a) lying is asserting something that you 
believe to be false and (b) warranting the truth is the normative com- 
ponent of assertion (cf. Carson, op. cit., p. 300). In fact, several -phi- 
losophers have characterized the normative component of assertion 
in exactly this way.” According to these philosophers, whenever we 
make an assertion, we promise ‘or guarantee to our audience that 
what we say is true. In addition, our audience has the right to rebuke 
us if our claim turns out to be false. Thus, when we assert p, we take 
on a certain responsibility with respect to p. We do not take on: the 
responsibility ‘of actually making p true (cf. Carson, op. cit., p. 294). 
But we do make a “commitment to the defensibility of p” (Watson, 
op. cit., p.-68). 

‘CL gets right the cases that we have considered so far. For exam- 
ple, it rules out statements that are followed with a wink or that are 
part of a play. In these cases, the speaker does not offer a guarantee 
that what she says is true. But it rules in the statements made by the 
. plagiarist and: the inveterate liar. In these cases, the speaker clearly 

warrants the truth `of what she says. ee 

As Carson (op. cit., pp. 297-98) himself recognizes, however, CL 
is too broad as it stands. For example, suppose that a politician has 
_ been asked to give a serious speech at one banquet and a humorous 
speech at another banquet. Further suppose, however, that the politi- 
cian gets his dates mixed up and accidentally delivers the humorous 
speech to the audience expecting a serious speech. The humorous 
speech includes a joke about the President having “broken wind” at 
a meeting with foreign dignitaries (an event which did not actually 
occur). Carson’s intuition is that the politician is not lying in this case 


_ . "See, for example, Charles Sanders Peirce, “Belief and Judgment,” in Collected 
Papers, Volume V, Charles Hartshorne and Paul Weiss, eds. (Cambridge: Harvard, 
1934), pp. 376-87; Brandom, op. cit; Watson, op. cit. 
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even though he says something that he believes to be false. However, 
-since this is a context where his audience: expects a serious speech, 
the politician (according Carson’s definition) ` warrants the truth of 
his statements. 

In order to rule out such cases, Carson (op. cit., p. 298) adds an 
additional condition to his definition. According to his revised defini- 
tion, the politician is not lying because he believes that he is not war- 
ranting the truth of his statements. 


You lieto Xif and only if: (CL*) 


(1) You state that p to X 
_ (2) You warrant the truth of p by making this statement. 
(3) You do not believe that you are not warranting the truth of p by 
making this statement. 
(4) You believe that p is false. 


However, CL* is still too narrow. This can be shown by considering 
a simple variation on Carson’s own example. Suppose that, when the 
politician gets his dates mixed up, he accidentally delivers the serious 
speech to the audience expecting a humorous speech. Given that he 
believes that his audience expects a serious speech, my strong intui- 
tion is that the politician és lying in this case if he makes statements 
that.he believes to be false. However, since this is a context where 
his audience actually expects a humorous speech, the politician does 
not (according Carson’s definition) warrant the truth of his state- 
ments.” Thus, according to Carson’s definition of lying, the pens 
is not lying. 

VI.3. Believing that One is Warranting the Truth. According to Caan? s 
definition of warranting, whether a speaker has warranted the truth 
of a statement is independent of what the speaker intends-or believes. 
However, it seems that his beliefs do matter to whether he is lying.” 
In both versions of the mixed-up politician case, for example, what 


` We actually do not have to rely on intuitions about cases where a speaker unknow- 
ingly fails to warrant the truth of a statement in order to see that warranting the truth of 
a statement is not necessary for” lying. In section v1.3 below, I give a more mundane 
counterexample to CL* where a speaker lies despite explicitly telling his audience that 
he does not warrant the truth of his statement. 

` 6l The politician’ believes that he is warranting the truth’ of what he says. But he is 
wrong (cf. Carson, op. cit., p. 297). 

- ® This is certainly suggested by the condition that Carson added to his definition. 
While some speech acts (such as saying something) can be performed without knowing 
that you are. doing it, other speech acts (such as promising something), require that 
you know that you are: doing it. See David Owens, “A Simple Theory. of Promising,” 
Philosophical Review, cxv (2006): 51-77, here p. 54. Lying seems to fall into this second 
category as well. - 
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the politician believed that he was doing seemed to be a critical factor 
in our judgment about whether he was lying. This is right i in line with 
Saint Augustine’s claim that “a person is to be judged as lying or 
not lying according to the intention of his own mind, not according 
to the truth or falsity of the matter itself.” Thus, instead of saying that 
a speaker has to actually warrant the truth in order to assert some- 
thing, we might just say that a speaker has to believe that he is warrant- 
ing the truth. i 


_ You lieto Xif and only if: (BWL) 


(1) You state that p to X 
(2) You believe that you warrant the truth of p by making this statement. 
(3) You believe that 7 is false. 


BWL gets both versions of the mixed-up politician case correct. But 
unfortunately, this definition still rules out some cases of lying that 
should not be ruled out. For example, suppose that the witness fol- 
lows up his statement that “Tony was with me at the time of the mur- 
der” by saying, “Of course, you know I am really bad with dates and 
times.” This proviso makes it clear that the witness is not guaranteeing 
that Tony was with him at the time of the murder.” Thus, he is not 
(according Carson’s definition) warranting the-truth of what he says.” 
In addition, he clearly does not believe that he is warranting the truth 
of what he says. Thus, he is not (according to BWL) lying. However, 
if he believes that Tony was not with him at the time of the murder, it 
still seems pretty clear that he has lied to the jury. The witness is not 
taking any responsibility for the truth (or defensibility) of his state- 
ment about Tony’s whereabouts at the time of the murder. (If the 
jury decides to rely on his statement and it turns out to be false, the 
responsibility lies with them.) Yet it still seems that he intends to be 
taken seriously as having expressed what he believes to be the case. 
In. other.words, he is still making an assertion about Tony’s where- 
abouts at the time. of the murder (cf. Sorensen, op. cit., p. 255). Thus,- 


® Augustine is talking specifically about what the speaker believes about the state- 
ment itself. But it seems that the point applies more generally. Although it is ulti- 
mately unsuccessful, a virtue of Chisholm and Feehan’s definition is that it does cash 
things out solely in terms of what the speaker believes. Peter Graham, of. cit., makes an 
analogous point with respect to defining testimony. 

“The witness may be lying about being bad with dates and times (as well as about 
Tony’s whereabouts). But regardless of whether he actually is bad: with dates and times, 
his ‘merely saying that he is bad with dates and times means that he is not warranting 
the truth of his statement about Tony’s whereabouts. (Thanks to Kay Mathiesen for 
this s example: ) 

& This case is å counterexample to CL* as well as BWL. The witness is lying even 
though he is not actually warranting the truth of his statement. 
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this case shows that you can be lying (when you say something that 
you believe to’ be false) even if you explicitly say that you are not war- 
ranting the truth of what you say.© 


VII. SOME VIRTUES OF MY DEFINITION 


My definition correctly handles the counterexamples to the other 
proposed definitions of lying. The plagiarist, the inveterate liar, the 
politician giving a serious speech, and the witness who claims to be 
bad with dates and times all believe that they are in a situation where 
they should not say what they believe to be false. Thus, according 
to BNL, they are lying when they say something that they believe to 
be false. 

In addition, my definition is not open to the sort of counterexam- 
ple considered in the previous section. For example, suppose that the 
witness follows up his statement that “Tony was with me at the time of 
the murder” by saying, “Of course, I think that it is okay to say things 
that I believe are false in this sort of situation.” Following his state- 
ment with this proviso is just like following his statement with a wink 
(to indicate that he is not to be taken seriously). Thus, this proviso 
makes it clear that Grice’s first maxim of quality is not currently in 
effect. In addition, he clearly does not believe that Grice’s first maxim 
of quality is currently in effect. Thus, he is not (according to BNL) 
lying. But this seems like exactly the right result in this case. He 
cannot explicitly say that he does not take himself to be subject to 
Grice’s first maxim of quality and still be making an assertion. In fact, 
he is essentially saying with this proviso that he is not making an as- 
sertion. Thus, he does not seem to be lying when he says something 
that he believes to be false about’ Tony’s whereabouts at the time of 
the murder. 

Another virtue of my definition is that it provides a straightforward 
analysis of Augustine’s (op. cit., p. 57) example of an altruistic lie. A 
man tells his friend that there are no bandits on a certain road even 
though he believes that there are. He does this because he knows that 
his friend does not trust him and will conclude from his statement 


There is a counterexample to Watson’s (op. cit., pp. 67-70) account of the norm 
of assertion along the same lines. In that case, the relevant proviso is “Of course, J am 
- not committed to the defensibility of what I just said.” Admittedly, this counterex- 
ample is not quite as felicitous sounding as my counterexample to BWL. But it still 
seems to work. And my conjecture is that any account of the norm of assertion other 
than my own can be handled in the same sort of way. 

The scientist that fakes her data in order to trick people into believing a theory 
that she believes to be true is another example of an altruistic lie (cf. O’Brien, op. cit., 
p- 228). This example counts as a lie on both my definition and the standard philo- 
sophical definition. : ` 
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that there are bandits on the road.® This person is lying under my 
definition (BNL), because he says something that he believes to be 
false and he believes that Grice’s first maxim of quality is in effect. 
But, surprisingly enough, he is not lying under the standard philo- 
- sophical definition of lying (JDL*). This person does not intend to 
deceive his friend about there being no bandits on the road.” He 
wants his friend to believe correctly that there are bandits on the road. 
In fact, this person does not even intend to deceive his friend with 
respect to his believing that there are no bandits on the road.” 


VIII. SOME OBJECTIONS TO MY DEFINITION 


I am a big fan of the television show Homicide. Regularly on this 


- , show, the homicide detectives put suspects in “the box” and try to 
i P P ) 


: get them to confess. A standard technique for achieving this goal is 
to lie to the suspect.” For example, the suspect is told that‘his finger- 
prints have been found on the murder weapon, that his DNA has 
been found at the crime scene, or that his partner has just given 
him up. 

This sort of case might seem to be a counterexample to my defini- 
tion of lying. The cops are pretty clearly lying to the suspect. But there 
does not seem to be a norm in effect that the cops should not say 
what they believe to be false (quite the contrary, in fact). If that were 
true, they would not be lying according to my definition. Thus, my 
definition would be too narrow. However, I contend that the norm 
is in effect in “the box” and that the cops believe that it is.” 

: Thè cops believe that they are in a situation where they should 
not say things that they believe to'be false. It is just that other inter- 
ests of the cops (namely, getting the suspect to confess) override this 


In the same passage, Augustine also gives an example of a deceptive truth. A man 
truthfully tells his enemy that there are bandits on a certain road. He does this because 
he knows that his enemy does not trust him and will conclude from his statement that 
there are no bandits on the road. Although he does intend to deceive his enemy 
with his statement, this person is not lying on both my definition and the standard phi- 
losophical definition. 

“This person does intend to deceive his friend. In particular, he intends that his 
friend believe that he intends that his friend believe that there are no bandits on the 
road, Thus, this case would count as a lie under JDL. But, as noted above in section v, 
IDL is too broad as a definition of lying. 

v "Some definitions require an intention to deceive with respect to your believing p 
in addition to (or instead of) an intention to deceive with respect to pitself (cf. Mahon, 
op. cit., section 1.6). i 

"Cf. David Simon, Homicide (New York: Ivy, 1991), pp. 216-17; Christopher 
Slobogin, “Deceit, Pretext, and Trickery: Investigative Lies by the Police,” Oregon 
Law Review, LXXVI (1997): 775-816, here pp. 785-88. 

™The cops are clearly making use of the fact that at least the suspect believes that 
the norm is in effect. 
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norm (cf. Simon, op. cit., pp. 211—-12).” In other words, the norm is in 
effect and the cops have violated it, but they have a good excuse for 
doing so.” Similarly, the posted speed limit is still 35 miles per hour 
even if I decide that it is best to rush my injured friend to the hospital 
at 70 miles per hour. I have broken the speed limit even though I may 
have a good excuse for doing so. 

Everyone involved in the interrogation seems to recognize that 
the norm is in effect. For example, after he learns of the deception, 
the suspect will often complain that he has been lied to. In addition, 
while the cops rarely have much sympathy for the suspect, they do 
seem to recognize that it is reasonable for him to complain. By con- 
trast, the norm is not in effect at all if you are performing a play or 
if you wink to indicate that you are not to be taken seriously. If a 
member of the audience complained that she had been lied to, she 
would have to be crazy and the cast would undoubtedly think that she 


was crazy.” 

I am also a big fan of Star Wars, and my favorite character is the pilot 
of the Millennium Falcon, Han Solo. In one memorable scene, our 
heroes use the garbage chute to escape from the detention block 
of the Death Star. Once they land in the garbage, Han Solo sarcasti- 


"3 The norm is explicitly in effect for a witness who is testifying under oath, but 
the witness may have interests (for example, avoiding the wrath of Tony and his 
crew) that outweigh the force of the norm. A white lie is another example where Grice’s 
first maxim of quality is in effect, but is overridden by other interests (for example, not 
offending someone) that we have. In addition to coming into conflict with other inter- 
ests that we have, the norm in question (“Do not say what you believe to be false”) can 
come into conflict with other norms. For example, it can come into conflict with the 
moral norm “One ought to prevent harm to others” (à la W.D. Ross, The Right and the 
Good (New York: Oxford, 1930)) as when the only way to save a friend from a murderer 
is to lie (cf. Kant, Critique of Practical Reason). But my claim is that, regardless of what 
else is going on, disobeying this norm when you believe that it is in effect is lying. 

™Norms of conversation can “clash” with each other as well as with other interests 
that we have (Grice, op. cit., p. 30). For example when a teacher who believes in crea- 
tionism:has to give a lesson on evolution, Grice’s first maxim of quality comes into con- 
flict with Grice’s second maxim of quality. If the teacher violates the norm against 
saying what she believes to be false solely in order to obey the norm against saying that 
for which she lacks adequate evidence, some (for example, Lackey, op. cit., p. 602) 
might want to say that she is not lying. In order to accommodate that intuition, my 
definition might be modified to include an exemption for such cases. 

® There are other contexts in which is okay to violate the norm; but not simply be- 
cause the speaker has a good excuse. For example, the Liar s Club was a television game 
show on which a panel of celebrity guests passed around some unusual object and 
gave bizarre explanations of its purpose. The contestants then had to guess which of 
the celebrity guests was not lying to them. The celebrity guests had essentially been 
given permission to violate the norm in this context.. (It is perfectly okay to bluff in 
poker for the same reason.) Thus, even though they have also been lied to, it would 
be crazy for contestants on this show to complain about it in the way that it is not crazy 
for the suspect to complain about it. 
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cally says, “The garbage chute was a really wonderful idea. What an 
incredible smell you’ve discovered!” 

This sort of case might also seem to be a counterexample to my 
definition of lying. Solo is pretty clearly not lying.” Just the opposite, 
in fact. He is trying to communicate something that he believes to be 
true (namely, that the garbage chute was a really bad idea). But he is 
- certainly saying something that he believes to be false. In addition, 
Grice’s first maxim of quality is arguably in effect. If that were true, he 
would be lying according to my definition. Thus, my definition would 
be too broad. However, I contend that the norm is not in effect with re- 
spect to Solo’s sarcastic comment and that Solo does not believe that it is. 

Solo’s comment about:the garbage chute is an example of conversa- 
tional implicature.” Solo “blatantly fails to fulfill” or “flouts” the first 
maxim of quality in order to express something. other than what he 
literally says (Grice, op. cit., p. 30). I contend that, by flouting this 
norm of conversation, Solo turns it off. ; 

The default whenever we engage in linguistic behavior is that 
the first maxim of quality (as well as the rest of Grice’s maxims) is in 
effect. However, these norms can be turned off or suspended. Basically, 
you can signal to your audience—in a manner that is collectively ac- 
cepted by the relevant linguistic community for this purpose—that 
you will not be obeying the norm of conversation in question.” If you 
give such a signal, other people will not expect you.to obey the norm, 
they will not think that you ought to obey the norm, they will not think 
that you are subject to rebuke for not obeying the norm, and so on. 
Winking is an example of a signal that turns off Grice’s first maxim of 
quality in many cultures. ak 


76 Han Solo is not above telling lies (for example, about the speed of the Millennium 
Falcon). But.he is not lying here. I would like to thank Daniel Silvermint for this exam- 
ple of conversational implicature. I would also like to thank Marc Moffett for pressing 
this objection in his excellent'comments on this paper at the 2008 Pacific Division 
Meeting of the American Philosophical Association. ; 

<" Cf. Grice, op. cit., pp. 24-37; Wayne Davis, “Implicature,” Stanford Encyclopedia of 
Philosophy (2005): http:// plato.stanford.edu/ entries/implicature/. 

In other words, there is a norm that a particular signal turns off the norm of con- 
versation in.question. Of course, even if they do not believe that she intended to send 
such a signal, it will sometimes be clear to an audience that a speaker is not to be taken 
seriously. For example, if a witness in court says with a straight face that she is a Giant 
Panda, the best explanation may be that she is crazy. Now, if she really is crazy, but 
believes that she is actually a Giant Manatee, then she is clearly lying. But if she is 
not crazy and is only trying to convince everyone that she is crazy or is just trying to 
disrupt the proceedings, some (for example, Mahon, op. cit., section 1.6) might want to 
say that she is not lying. In order to accommodate that intuition, it might be suggested 
that pretending to be crazy makes it reasonable for one to believe that the norm is 
not in effect (even though it does not make it common knowledge that the norm is 
not in effect as winking would). 
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While a collectively accepted signal is often an overt behavior such 
as a wink, it can also be quite subtle. In fact, it may just be clear from 
the context that the speaker does not really mean to assert seriously 
what he is actually saying. For example, the deadpan humorist Steven 
Wright is not lying when he says with a completely straight face, “I 
can levitate birds. No one cares.” Similarly, when a speaker flouts 
Grice’s first maxim of quality as Han Solo did, the best explanation 
of the utterance is that the speaker means to express something other 
than what he is actually saying.” 

A norm of conversation does have to be in effect at the time of 
utterance in order for conversational implicature to work. For exam- 
ple, the fact that Grice’s first maxim of quality is in effect (and the 
fact that Solo is clearly not acting in accordance with it) is part of 
what allows Princess Leia to figure out what Solo really means to 
express. But in the case of both winking and flouting, the norm 
is in effect when the utterance begins. The signal essentially has 
the effect of retroactively turning off the norm." For example, we 
usually wink afier we make a'statement that we do not want to be 
taken ‘seriously. 

By contrast, a bald-faced liar, such as the plagiarist, gives no such 
signal. Although he blatantly fails to fulfill the norm, it is still in ef- 
fect. The best explanation of his utterance is that he means to 
express exactly what he says. Unlike Solo, he is lying. 


IX. DECEPTIVE LYING 


While lying does not require an intention to deceive, it must be ac- 
knowledged that philosophers are primarily interested in lies that 


It is not just the absurdity of the content that provides the indication. A completely 

preposterous statement can still be a (bald-faced) lie (cf. Sorensen, op. cit., p. 253). 
Davis (op. cit., section 8), for example, suggests that people use inference to the best 
explanation to work out conversational implicatures. : 

3! It should also be noted that the signal typically turzis off the norm with respect 
to that one single.utterance. However, some might object that, instead of actually turn- 
ing off the norm, flouting just makes disobeying the norm permissible. In that case, 
another condition would simply need to be added to my definition of lying. Namely, 
you must not believe that you have signaled to X—in a manner that is collectively ac- 
cepted by the relevant linguistic community for this purpose—that you mean to express 
something other than p. 

® Interestingly, it seems that the signal can be sent fairly long after the statement 
is made and still turn off Grice’s maxim with respect to that statement. For example, 
some people will not give any indication that they are joking until they have you com- 
pletely convinced that they are serious. But such “leg pulling” does not seem to count 
as lying. 

5 Grice (op. cit., p- 30)- seems to suggest that you can only “quietly and unostenta- 
tiously violate a maxim.” But there is certainly a sense in which the plagiarist “blatantly” 
violates the first maxim of quality. 
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are intended to deceive.* For example, Kant is clearly concerned with 
cases of lying that have the potential to destroy trust. He claimed that 
it.is always wrong to lie because lying whenever it is to your advan- 
tage is a selfdefeating moral rule. If everyone followed this rule, we 
could not trust anybody when they spoke and there would be no 
point in lying. Thus, it is not a problem for Kant if things like the 
plagiarist case are ruled out by a definition of lying (cf. Sorensen, 
op. cit., p. 263). There is certainly something morally problematic 
about what the student does in the plagiarist case.” But it is not clear 
` that it, destroys (or even decreases) trust. As Sorensen (op. cit., p. 252) 
puts it; “bald-faced lies do not fool anyone. They are no more a threat 
to truth telling than sarcastic remarks.” ; 

In addition, when epistemologists talk about lying, they are princi- 
pally concerned ‘with deceptive testimony that can interfere with peo- 
ple’s ability to acquire knowledge. Thus, it may be no problem for 
epistemologists if things like the plagiarist case are ruled out by a 
definition of lying. There is nothing epistemically problematic at all 
about what the student does in the plagiarist case. In particular, it is 
not going to lead the dean to acquire false beliefs. 

_ Since we are looking for a definition of lying for philosophical use 
` (albeit one that comes close to common usage), perhaps our defini- 
tion ‘should include an “intent to deceive” condition after all. Thus, it 
might be suggested that the standard philosophical definition (IDL*) 
is a perfectly good ‘stipulative definition for our purposes. But al- 
though JDL* would be a simpler definition of deceptive lying, I would 
like to suggest that it would actually be better to add an “intent to 
deceive” condition to my definition of lying rather than revert to the 
standard: philosophical definition. 

We would presumably like a unified account of lying. In particular, 
deceptive lying should be a proper subset of lying in general. How- 
ever, IDL* seems to rule in cases of verbal deception that are not lies 
at all. For example, an actor on stage is not lying when he recites a 
line that he happens to believe to be false. But it is possible that the 
performance is part of an elaborate deception aimed at getting mem- 


“The very title of Chisholm and Feehan’s (op. cit.) paper suggests that this is the 
type of lying that they were specifically interested in. 
7 8I do not take any position on whether Kant’s argument is correct. (In fact, Elliott 
Sober argues that, while a world in which everybody lies is unstable, it is not impos- 
sible. See his “The-Primacy of Truth-Telling and the Evolution of Lying,” in From a 
Biological Point of View (New York: Cambridge, 1994), pp. 71-92.) I just point out that 
the argument requires a type of lying that involves the intent to deceive. 
% Thus, as Sorensen (op. cit.) points out, bald-faced lies clearly have some philo- 
sophical interest. 
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bers of the audience to believe that that particular line from the play 
is actually true. In other words, the actor says something that he be- 
lieves to be false with the intent to deceive people about that-very 
thing.” By contrast, my proposal correctly rules out such cases be- 
cause Grice’s first maxim of quality is not in effect in this context.® 
X. CONCLUSION 
According to the standard philosophical definition, lying is saying 
something that you believe to be false with the intent to deceive. How- 
ever, people sometimes “go on the record” with something that they 
believe to be false even though they have no intent to deceive. In re- 
sponse to such examples of nondeceptive lying, it has been suggested 
that lying is simply asserting something that you believe to be false 
(where asserting something involves a normative component that 
goes beyond merely saying something). However, the existing ac- 
counts of asserting something give us a definition of lying that still 
does not capture common usage. In this paper, I have argued that 
the correct definition of lying is that (a) you say something that you 
believe to be false and (b) you believe that you are in a situation 
where the following norm of conversation is in effect: “Do not say what 
you believe to be false.” But I do note that philosophers typically are 
interested in lies that are intended to deceive. So, for most philo- 
sophical purposes, I propose a definition of deceptive lying which sim- 
ply adds an “intent to deceive” condition to my definition of lying. 
DON FALLIS 
University of Arizona 


"Tn order to satisfy the first condition of IDL*, it would also have to be a line that 
the actor addresses fo the audience of the play (for example, in an aside) rather than to 
another actor. As with this case of the deceptive actor, it is not clear whether an adult 
telling a tall tale to credulous children is actually lying to them even if he intends to 
deceive them and, thus, satisfies the’ conditions of IDL* (cf. footnote 21 above). 

' 8 There may be one possible role for the’standard philosophical definition. It 
might turn out to be the case that young children learn how to deceive with words 
before they learn (implicitly) when the norms of conversation are in effect. If so, we 
might want to refer to some of their (pre-norm) utterances as lies. 
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THE “STRUCTURE” OF PHYSICS: A CASE STUDY* 


Ye are used to talking about the “structure” posited by a given 
_theory of physics. We say that relativity is a theory about 
space-time structure. Special relativity posits one space-time 
structure; different models of general relativity posit different space- 
time structures. We also talk of the “existence” of these structures. Spe- 
cial relativity says that the world’s space-time structure is Minkowskian: 
it posits that this space-time structure exists. 

Understanding structure in this sense seems important for under- 
standing what physics is telling us about the world. But it is not imme- 
diately obvious just what this structure is, or what we mean by the 
existence of one structure, rather than another. 

The idea of mathematical structure is relatively straightforward. 
There is geometric structure, topological structure, algebraic struc- 
ture, and so forth. Mathematical structure tells us how abstract math- 
ematical objects fit together to form different types of mathematical 
spaces. Insofar as we understand mathematical objects, we can under- 
stand mathematical structure. Of course, what to say about the nature 
of mathematical objects is not easy. But there seems to be no further 
problem for understanding mathematical structure. 

Modern theories of physics are formulated in terms of these mathe- 
matical structures. In order to understand “structure” as used in physics, 


“For comments and discussion, I am extremely grateful to David Albert, Frank 
Arntzenius, Gordon Belot, Josh Brown, Adam Elga, Branden Fitelson, Peter Forrest, 
Hans Halvorson, Oliver Davis Johns, James Ladyman, David Malament, Oliver Pooley, 
Brad Skow, Ted Sider, Rich Thomason, Jason Turner, Dmitri Tymoczko, the philosophy 
faculty at Yale University, audience members at The University of Michigan in fall 2006, 
and in 2007 at the Pacific Division American Philosophical Association meeting, the 
Joint Session of the Aristotelian Society and Mind Association, and the Bellingham 
Summer Philosophy Conference. 
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then, it seems we must simply look at the structure of the mathematics 
that is used to state the physics. 

But it is not that simple. Physics is supposed to be telling us about 
the nature of the world. If our physical theories are formulated in 
mathematical language, using mathematical objects, then this mathe- 
matics is somehow telling us about the physical make-up of the world. 
What is the relation between these abstract mathematical objects 
and the physical objects of our experience? What is the relation be- 
tween the structure of a mathematical space in which we formulate a 
theory, and the structure of physical space according to that theory? 
When we infer the existence of a particular kind of structure—the 
space-time structure of relativity, some other structure posited by a 
different theory—are we saying something about the world that the- 
ory describes, over and above the mathematics needed to formulate 
the theory? 

These questions raise lots of big and interesting philosophical 
issues—about the existence of mathematical objects, the use of mod- 
els in science, underdetermination theses, and more. Though rele- 
vant, these are not the questions I wish to focus on here. 

I want to home in on a different issue. One of the puzzling things 
about the “structure” of physics is that there can be different mathe- 
matical formulations of a given physical theory—and not just gerryman- 
dered ones with dangling bits of mathematics tacked on. Examples of 
this are ready at hand: Heisenberg’s and Schrédinger’s formula- 
tions of quantum mechanics, Lagrangian and Hamiltonian versions 
of classical mechanics. 

Different mathematical formulations mean different mathematical 
structures. If there is more than one such formulation, then what can 
we infer from the theory about the structure of the world? Should we 
say that different mathematical formulations posit different struc- 
tures, or are they simply different descriptions of the same underlying 
structure? When is one theory a mere notational variant of another, 
and when does it count as a distinct theory, with its own account of what 
the world’s structure is like? 

The question of what to infer about the structure of the world from 
the structure of the mathematics used to state the physics is already 
difficult. Cases of equivalent mathematical formulations make it all the 
more so. I want to consider these questions with a specific example in 
mind. There are many to choose from. I wish to minimize technicality 
and limit the discussion to classical mechanics, and in particular, the 
Lagrangian and Hamiltonian formulations. I will suggest some general 
conclusions, but ultimately this really will be a case study. It remains to 
work through other cases to see if similar considerations apply. 
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I. WHAT IS STRUCTURE? 


When, and why, do we infer the existence of one structure rather than 
another? When, and why, do we make the jump from the structure of 
a mathematical space in which we formulate a theory, to the structure 
of the physical world according to that theory? 

These questions require that we get to the bottom of what this 
“structure” talk is all about. What is this thing we call ‘structure’, such 
_ that two theories can posit different ones? 

Start with the structure of a mathematical space; we will work up 
_ from there to the structure of physical space. A mathematical space 
can be endowed with a certain structure, say, a geometric structure. 
(We can think of a mathematical space as, roughly, a set of points with 
certain mathematical objects defined on it; these objects give the 
structure of the space.) We describe such a space in mathematical 
terms, ascribing to it various mathematical properties. But there is 
an important difference in the kinds of mathematical features we as- 
_ cribe to such a space. There is a difference between the intrinsic fea- 
tures of the space, and the features it has merely because of the way 
we choose to describe it.’ 

Take a Euclidean plane. In order to describe the different locations 
in the plane, we lay down a coordinate system on it. This allows us to 
associate numerical values with the points in the plane. There are many 
ways we could do this. We might use a rectangular coordinate system. 
We might use a polar coordinate system. We could use some other, non- 
rectilinear coordinate system. So long as the coordinates meet certain 
general constraints (for example, they must vary continuously’), we can 
use any set of coordinates we like to describe the locations in the plane. 

The points will get different numerical descriptions depending on 
which coordinate system we choose. Take a particular point in the 
plane. Choose a Cartesian coordinate system, and the point will get 
the coordinates (x, y). Rotate coordinate axes through an angle 0 
about the origin, and the point will have different coordinates (x’, y’). 
(See Figure 1.) But the point itself does not change. Only its descrip- 
tion changes. 


l For further discussion on the difference between the coordinate-dependent fea- 
tures of a space, on the one hand, and the intrinsic structure of the space, on the other, 
see Tim Maudlin, Quantum Non-Locality and Relativity (Massachusetts: Blackwell, 2002, 
gnd ed.), chapter 2, and “Relativity,” in Donald M. Borchert, ed., Encyclopedia of Philoso- 
phy, Volume 8 (Detroit: Thompson Gale, 2006, 2°4 ed.), pp. 345-57. 

2 More precisely, the coordinate system within each chart covering the manifold must 
satisfy the continuity requirement. We could use weirder, non-numerical labels, though that 
will not help us much when it comes to the physics, where we need differentiable functions 
on these spaces. I will assume that we are interested in the above sorts of coordinates. 
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T @,y)= (4,3) 


(x', y') = 0,5) 





Figure 1: Points 


Take a slightly more complicated object, a vector. Think of a vector 
as an arrow, a quantity defined by both a magnitude and a direction. 
Choose a coordinate system, and we can describe the vector in terms 
of its components. A component is the part of the vector along one of 
the coordinate axes; the vector is equal to the sum of its components. 
In the xy coordinate system we started out with above, a vector v has 
components v, and v,. Rotate coordinate axes, and the vector now has 
components v’, and v’,. (See Figure 2.) The components are different 
in the new coordinate system. But the vector itself, the arrow with this 
length and direction, does not change. Only its description changes. 

Objects like points and vectors are coordinate-independent, geo- 
metric objects: they exist independently of any coordinate system. 
Change from one coordinate system to another, and their coordinate- 





Figure 2: Vectors 
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dependent descriptions will change; the objects themselves do not. 
We call these invariant objects, since they are invariant under, or un- 
affected by, changes in coordinates. 

This difference between coordinate-independent objects, on the 
one hand, and their coordinate-dependent descriptions, on the other, 
is starting to bring out the idea of structure. Intuitively, there is a struc- 
ture to these objects, some intrinsic nature that is unaffected by coor- 
dinate changes. 

Apply this to the Euclidean plane. We said that there are different 
coordinates we can use for the plane. The reason is that, like points 
and vectors, the plane itself has a structure that is independent of co- 
ordinates. How do we know this? Because no matter which coordinate 
system we choose, some of the plane’s features always remain the 
same. No matter what the coordinate system, the distance between 
any two points in the plane is unchanged. This distance measure is 
a coordinate-independent feature of the space. It is part of its under- 
lying, geometric structure. 

The geometric structure of a mathematical space is given by the 
geometric objects defined on it. Since geometric objects are invariant 
under coordinate changes, so too is geometric structure. Geometric 
“structure is given by quantities that remain intact while we alter what 

are merely arbitrary choices of description. This is what we have in the 
` backs of our minds when we say that we are free to choose different 
. coordinate systems for the plane. We mean that choosing different 
coordinate systems does not alter the underlying structure. It only 
alters our description of that structure. 

Let me briefly say something about the Euclidean distance mea- 
sure, since you might be wondering about its status as a coordinate- 
independent object. The familiar Pythagorean theorem, d = 
/Ax? + Ay, is not wholly independent of coordinates. Try using non- 
rectangular coordinates, and this formula will not calculate the dis- 
tances correctly. That is. right, but there is an invariant distance on 
the plane. This is not given by an algebraic expression like the Pythag- 
orean theorem. It is given by a geometric object called a tensor. A ten- 
sor is an abstract geometric object that is invariant under coordinate 
changes, just as points and vectors are. As with points and vectors, ten- 
sors get different component descriptions in different coordinate sys- 
tems. In a rectangular coordinate system, the Pythagorean theorem 
gives the components of the metric tensor. In a different kind of co- 
ordinate system, it does not. But the Euclidean distance between any 
two points, this number (in a given unit), or scalar, is coordinate- 
independent. The metric tensor defined on the plane is an invariant 
object that lets us calculate distances using any allowable coordinate 
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system. Think of it as a generalization of the Pythagorean theorem, le- 
gitimate for any set of curvilinear coordinates we can use on the plane. 

In general, for any mathematical space, there will be some quanti- 
ties that all allowable coordinate systems agree on. (If there are no 
such quantities, then we have a structureless set of points. Such a space 
would not have enough structure to do physics: it does not even have 
the topological structure needed to define continuity and differentia- 
bility.) These are features that the space will have no matter which 
coordinate system we use to describe it. These features are part of 
the intrinsic, coordinate-independent structure of the space. 

Since quantities that stay put under coordinate changes correspond 
to intrinsic, structural features of a space, these invariant quantities 
give us a way of figuring out the structure of a space: choose an allow- 
able coordinate system, change to another one, and see what remains 
the same when we do this. The fact that coordinate changes preserve 
Euclidean distances reveals that this metric is part of the plane’s un- 
derlying structure. Invariant quantities can also indicate a symmetry, 
or a lack of structure. The fact that coordinate translations and rota- 
tions do not disturb the geometry of the plane indicates that this 
structure is uniform with respect to the different locations and direc- 
tions in the plane. It indicates that there is no additional structure 
picking out a preferred point or direction. 

Of course, which are the allowable coordinate systems in the first 
place is determined by that structure. We know which coordinate sys- 
tems we can use for the plane because we already know what structure 
it has: the allowable coordinate systems are precisely the ones that 
preserve the Euclidean distances. What we are seeing is that we also 
have a way of figuring out the structure of less familiar spaces. Given 
the allowable coordinate transformations, we can infer the structure 
from the invariant quantities under those transformations. 

Here is where we are so far. The geometric structure of a mathe- 
matical space is given by quantities that remain intact under changes 
in coordinates. There is a difference, then, between the features as- 
cribed to a space by the coordinate system being used, and the intrinsic 
features of the space itself. There is a difference between (genuine) 
structure and (mere) description of that structure. . 


3I have been talking in terms of passive transformations, or coordinate changes. Ac- 
tive transformations leave the coordinates alone, acting directly on the coordinate- 
independent objects to yield changes in their coordinate-dependent descriptions. Both 
kinds of transformation capture the idea that there is some underlying geometric struc- 
ture of which we can have different, equally good descriptions. Thinking in terms of pas- 
sive transformations is more intuitive for our purposes, but either will do. 
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That difference is important in physics, too. In Newtonian me- 
chanics, any reference frame or coordinate system moving with a con- 
stant (nonaccelerating) velocity is one in which the laws hold. As far 
as this theory is concerned, any one of these frames is as good as any 
other for describing a given system. Choosing one frame rather than 
another is just an arbitrary choice in description. That is why a frame- 
dependent quantity like velocity is not a fundamental, objective feature 
of a Newtonian world. There is no “absolute velocity” on this theory. 
An object’s velocity depends on the choice of frame, any one of which 
is equally. legitimate. 

In special relativity, the laws hold in any Lorentz frame. Since the time 
elapse between events depends on the choice of frame—simultaneity 
is “relative” to a frame—temporal distances are not in the fundamen- 
tal structure of the world, according to this theory. They are “merely” 
frame-dependent quantities. 

In physics, the frame-dependent quantities, the quantities whose 
values depend on the particular choice of frame, are taken to be non- 
fundamental; they are like the coordinate-dependent features of the 
plane. Frame-independent quantities, on the other hand, the quanti- 
ties which are the same in all allowable reference frames, do corre- 
‘spond to fundamental, objective features of the world. In special 
-relativity, all Lorentz frames agree on the space-time interval between 
two events, just as in the-Euclidean plane, all coordinate systems agree 
on the spatial distance between two points. The space-time interval is 
a fundamental, objective feature of the world, according to the theory 
of special relativity. It gives the geometry of its space-time, in the same 
way that the Euclidean metric gives the geometry of the plane. 

. That is why modern theories of physics are typically formulated in- 
terms of abstract, invariant, geometric objects, rather than: numerical, - 
coordinate-dependent, algebraic ones.-Objective features of the world 
are best represénted by quantities that donot depend on our arbi- 


trary choices of description—on choices the theory itself takes to be ar- - é 


bitrary. Since the physics tells us that many different reference frames or. 
coordinate systems are equally legitimate, only things that hold in all of 
them can be genuine features of the world, apart from our changeable 
descriptions of it. And abstract geometric objects are the sorts of mathe- 
matical objects that are invariant under such changes in description. 

Above, we saw that invariant quantities can indicate the structure of 
a mathematical space. In physics, too, invariant quantities can indicate 
underlying structure. They can tell us about the structure of the world, 
according to a physical theory. 

An example: the invariance of the laws under time translations sug- 
gests that time itself is similarly symmetric—that there is no preferred 
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point in time—just as the space-translation invariance of coordinates 
indicates that there is no preferred point in Euclidean space. Choos- 
ing one temporal origin rather than another is just a conventional 
choice in description, not an underlying distinction in reality. An- 
other: the invariance of the laws under Lorentz transformations sug- 
gests that choosing one Lorentz frame rather than another is just a 
conventional choice in description, not an underlying distinction in 
reality. There is no temporal-distance structure in the world, accord- 
ing to the theory of special relativity. 

By contrast, in Newtonian physics, there is a temporal-distance struc- 
ture to the underlying space-time. There is a certain preferred-point 
structure that is lacking from special relativity. Out of all the pairs of 
spatially separated space-time points, some are picked out as being si- 
multaneous, in any frame. According to Newtonian physics, there is a 
simultaneity structure in the world. The theory-is not invariant under 
transformations failing to preserve this structure.* 

The inference from invariances in the laws to corresponding sym- 
metries in the world is not conclusive. There could still be a preferred 
Lorentz framie, say. Yet we tend to infer that there is no more structure 
to the world than what the fundamental laws indicate there is. Physics 
adheres to the methodological principle that the symmetries in the 
laws match the symmetries in the structure of the world. This is a prin- 

‘ciple informed. by Ockham’s razor; though it is. not just. that, other 
things being equal, it is best to go with the: ontologically minimal the- 
ory. It is not that, other things being equal,.we should. go with the 

. fewest entities, but that we should-go with the least structure. We should: 
. not posit structure beyond that which is indicated by the fundamental 

. dynamical Jaws: As a methodological rule, this.is what physics has 
‘generally done, and successfully so. This, in turn, suggests thatthe ` 
symmetries in the laws give us genuine insight into the world’ s under- 
lying structure.” r ATAT 


*The'laws would not make sense without it. Take Newton’s first law: every body con- 
tinues in a state of rest or uniform, motion. unless acted on by a net force. This law 
requires that there be a real distinction between the trajectories of particles at rest 
or in uniform motion, and the trajectories of accelerating particles. If there were no 
‘such distinction in the world (independent of our descriptions of it), then there would 
be no fact of the matter as to whether a given body,is accelerating or in uniform mo- 
tion. See Maudlin, Quantum Non-Locality and Relativity, p. 38. ` 
` 5 Note the two kinds of symmetry in play here: symmetries in the laws, given by map- 
pings of solutions: to the theory onto solutions, and symmetries in the space-time (or 
other) structure of the world, given by mappings of the space-time (or other structure) 
onto itself. The idea is that the former give us reason to infer the latter. See John Earman, 
World Enough and Space-Time (Cambridge: MIT, 1989), p. 46, who considers this a con- 
dition of adequacy on dynamical theories. 
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This gives us a way of figuring out the structure of the world, accord- 
ing to a theory of physics. The procedure is analogous to the one we 
can use for a mathematical space whose structure is not already famil- 
iar. Now we look for invariances in the physical laws: 


(1) Take the laws of the theory. Take a system governed by these laws. 
(2) Transform one allowable coordinate- or frame-dependent descrip- 
‘tion of the system into another. 

(3) ‘See what quantities must remain the same under this transformation, in 
order forthe laws to continue to hold. Repeat for any system governed 
‘by the theory and any type of allowed coordinate transformation. 

(4) These quantities give the mathematical structure needed to formu- 
-late the theory in an invariant, coordinate-independent way. 

(5) These quantities then indicate the structure of the world, according 
to the theory. 


In special relativity, the laws say that the speed of light is the same in 
all inertial reference frames. In order for this to be so, the transforma- 
tions between different such frames cannot be the classical Newtonian 
(Galilean) ones. They must instead be the Lorentz transformations. 
The invariant quantity under the Lorentz transformations—the map- 
pings which take a system’s description in one allowable frame to its 
description in another—is the space-time interval. This space-time in- 
terval then picks out a Minkowski geometry for the underlying space- 
time structure. This is the mathematical structure needed to formulate 
- the theory in an invariant, frame-independent way. Hence this is a part 
of the space-time structure of the world, according to the theory. 

Note that we can also compare different degrees, or amounts, of 
structure. Compare a Euclidean plane with a similar plane that has a 
preferred spatial direction. The Euclidean plane without a preferred 
direction has less structure than the one with a preferred spatial direc- 
tion. Picking out a preferred direction requires additional structure 
(an orientation). 

In building up a mathematical space, some objects will presuppose 
others, in that some of the mathematical objects cannot be defined 
without assuming others. Starting from a structureless set of points, 
we can add on different “levels” of structure. A bare set of points has 
less structure than a topological space, a set of points together with a 
topology (specifying the open subsets). A topological space has less 
structure than a metric space: in order to define a metric, the space 


8] am taking for granted that there is some way in which this mathematical structure 
represents the world. How this works is of course a large issue, which I leave aside here. 
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must already have a topology.’ (Intuitively, a metric gives distances 
along curves by adding up the lengths of segménts between nearby 
points; and without a topology, there is no sense of the “nearness,” 
or neighborhoods, of points.) And so on. 

We can compare the structures of different physical spaces in the 
same way. The space-time structure of Newtonian mechanics contains 
a spatial metric, a temporal metric, and structure identifying spatial 
locations across times; whereas the space-time structure of special rel- 
ativity is fully specifiable by means of one space-time metric. The lat- 
ter space-time has less structure. It lacks the structure to identify 
spatial locations at different times, for instance. That would require 
additional structure. l 

We can now say some general—admittedly imprecise—things about 
“structure” in physics. Structure has to do with the invariant features 
of a space, whether an abstract mathematical space or the physical 
space (time) of the world. Structure comprises the objective, funda- 
mental, intrinsic features, the ones that remain the same regardless 
of arbitrary or conventional choices in description. And we can learn 
about structure by looking at the invariant quantities under allowable 
transformations. I suggest that it is part of the structure of the world, 
according to a theory of physics, that it contain at least the amount of 
stuff needed to state the theory in an objective, coordinate-independent 
way—in a way best suited to representing the nature of the world, 
apart from our descriptions of it. 

Structural features of the world are (somehow: note 6) represented 
by the mathematical features of the space in which its physics is for- 
mulated. But not just any old mathematical features. In relativity, it is 
the invariant, geometric features, not the frame-dependent, numeri- 
cal ones, which get at genuine space-time structure. Since not just any 
mathematical feature indicates underlying structure, we might already 
be witnessing a glimmer of good things to come. If only certain kinds 
of mathematical object are appropriate for representing the structure 
of the world, then this may help us with different mathematical for- 
mulations of the physics. 

For now, rest content with the following observation. It seems pretty 
clear why modern physics is so interested in structure. Structure consists 
in just the kind of things we take to be candidates for objective features 


"For any metric (or pseudo-metric) space, we can define a topology by using the 
open balls as a sub-basis. The open balls B,(x) += {y€ X| d(x, y) < £} form a basis for 
the neighborhoods of x, where d is the metric. We say that this is the topology induced 
by the metric. See Chris J. Isham, Modern Differential Geometry for Physicists (Singapore: World 
Scientific Lecture Notes in Physics, 2003, gnd ed., Volume LXI), p. 33. 
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of the world, for features of reality. Reality is observerindependent. It 
does not depend on our arbitrary descriptions or conventions. It is in- 
dependent of choice of reference frame. Reality has to do with structure. 


Il. THE CASE: LAGRANGE V. HAMILTON 


We are not out of the woods yet. If structure is supposed to tell us 
about the objective features of the world according to a theory of phys- 
ics, then what do we say when there are different structures we-can 
use for the physics? - . 

Let us turn to our concrete case. There are two formulations of 
classical mechanics that are generally assumed to be equivalent: the 
Lagrangian and Hamiltonian formulations. Each formulation has its 
own sets of coordinates and its own equations of motion, given in 
terms of those coordinates, But the Lagrangian equations of motion 
can be recovered from the Hamiltonian ones, and vice versa. The two 
formulations give rise to the same set of physically possible histories for 
any classical system. The consensus view is that these are notational var- 
iants, different mathematical presentations of one and the same theory. 

Bear with me for a moment while we run through some details that 
will be important later. First, some features of the Newtonian formula- 
tion of classical mechanics that carry over analogously to these other 
formulations. In Newtonian mechanics, the total state of a system at a 
time is given by the position and momentum of each of its particles 
(in addition to the particles’ intrinsic features, like mass and charge) a 
For a system moving around in three-dimensional space, the position 
and momentum coordinates will each have three components, one 
along each of the three spatial dimensions. 

The statespace of a system is a mathematical space in which we repre- 
sent all its possible fundamental states. Think of this as the fundamen- 
tal possibility space of a theory. In Newtonian mechanics, a system 
with n particles will have a statespace of 6n dimensions: one dimen- 
sion for each of the three position and momentum coordinates for 
each particle in the system.’ Each point in this high-dimensional space 
represents a total possible state of the entire system. Each point repre- 


8] leave aside the question of whether velocity is properly included in the instanta- 
neous state of a system. I tend to agree with arguments that it is not. (See David Albert, 
Time and Chance (Cambridge: Harvard, 2000), chapter 1; Frank Arntzenius, “Are There 
Really Instantaneous Velocities?” The Monist, LXXXIII, 2 (2000): 187—208.) If that view is 
right, then just replace the idea of a system’s state at a time with what Albert calls a 
“dynamical condition,” the state within any arbitrarily small time interval. What we 
need is the information required to plug into the dynamical laws to make predictions. 

If the system were one particle, we could represent its state by one point in a 
6-dimensional mathematical space; this 6-dimensional space represents all the possible 
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sents the state of many, many objects—all the particles that make up 
the system. Keep in mind that a theory’s statespace does not in gen- 
eral directly correspond to the physical space of the world. Statespaces 
tend to look quite different from that. 

A trajectory through the statespace, a curve through the statespace 
parameterized by time, represents a possible history of the system, a 
possible sequence of its fundamental states over time. The dynamical 
laws say which of these curves are possible histories. In Newtonian 
mechanics, F = ma, or F.= ep governs this evolution. There is one 
such equation for each particle, in each component direction. (It is 
a vector equation.”) We can group these equations into one big ver- 
sion of Newton’s law, which says how the point representing the state 
of the entire system moves through the 6n-dimensional statespace 
over time. Given the initial positions and momenta of the particles 
and the total forces acting on the system (given by a vector function 
on the statespace), we can (twice) integrate Newton’s equation to get 
a unique solution." A solution is the history of the system, for this 
initial state and subject to these forces. : 

Lagrangian mechanics is a bit different. It also specifies a system’s 
state by using two sets of coordinates. It is important, though, that the 
Lagrangian formulation uses what are called generalized coordinates, or 
generalized positions, labeled qi and their first time derivatives, the 
generalized velocities, q; (i ranging from 1 to n). Generalized coordinates 
are any set of independent parameters that together completely spec- 
ify the state of a system. Whereas in Newtonian mechanics we use or- 
dinary position and momentum coordinates,” here we can use any set 





fundamental states, all possible position-momentum pairs, for this system. Two parti- 
cles, and we need 12 numbers to completely specify the state—six numbers for each 
particle—and so a 12-dimensional statespace. Three particles, 18 numbers, and an 
18-dimensional statespace. In general, the statespace of a classical system has dimension 
2nr, where nis the number of particles and ris the number of degrees of freedom, here 
assumed to be the three spatial dimensions of ordinary space. 

1 Newton’s law is F (x, x, ti) = mB, a solution to which is a vector function x(t), for 
initial values x(¢o) and (fg) at initial time %, which allows us to find also x(t). There is a 
transformation rule for vectors, which gives their components in one frame from those in 
another. In order for a vector equation to be frame-independent (in Newtonian me- 
chanics, it is Galilean-invariant), the components of all vectors must transform accord- 
ing to the same equation. In other words, the law must hold component-wise. 

"I set aside the intriguing cases of indeterminism. See Earman, A Primer on Deter- 
minism (Boston: Reidel, 1986); John Norton, “The Dome: An Unexpectedly Simple 
Failure of Determinism,” Philosophy of Science (Proceedings), Lxxv, 5 (2008): 786-98; 
David Malament, “Norton’s Slippery Slope,” Philosophy of Science (Proceedings), LXXV, 5 
(2008): 799-816. 

1? The laws still hold in other coordinate systems, but their form will change if we use, 
say, polar rather than rectangular coordinates. Not so the Lagrangian equations. 
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9 
Figure 3: Pendulum with generalized coordinates q = 0 and q = 6 


of generalized coordinates and their corresponding time derivatives; 
and there are (infinitely) many we could use. In particular, the gen- 
eralized coordinates need not be ordinary position coordinates. For 
a pendulum, we can use an angle as the generalized “position”; the 
generalized “velocity” is the first time derivative of that angle. (See 
Figure 3.) It is an amazing feature of the theory that we can treat this 
` angle as if it were a rectangular coordinate of the kind we use to solve 
Newton’s equations, and everything goes rough just as if we were 
using ‘ordinary rectangular.coordinates. £ 
Fora Lagrangian system of n particles moving in three-dimensional 
space, we again need-6n coordinates to completely specify the state of 
` a system; in this case, three generalized coordinates and three gener- 
alized velocities for each particle. Each possible state is represented by 
"’. one point in a n-dimensional statespace called conjiguranon space. 
This label i is a bit confusing. ‘Configuration space’ is often used 
for the space < of ordinary positions or configurations, that is, a 3n-" 
dimensional manifold, where éach point corresponds to. a possible. ' 
set of parücle positions in ordinary, three-dimensional space. Each 
point in the Lagrangian configuration space, on the other hand, picks 
' -out both'a generalized position and the corresponding generalized 
velocity for each ‘particle in the system. This space comprises a set 
of possible’ configurations (which, remember, neéd not be given by or- 
dinary position coordinates), plus a space in which we represent their 
first time derivatives. This is really the tangent bundle of configuration 
space: the 3n-dimensional (generalized-coordinate) configuration 
space together with the 3n-dimensional tangent space at each point. 
. We need the tangent spaces in order to define the generalized veloci- 
ties, which are tangent vectors. Unlike ordinary configuration space, 
the Lagrangian statespace is a 6n-dimensional manifold, each point 
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of which picks out a generalized coordinate-generalized velocity pair 
for all the particles in the system. 

The Lagrangian equations of motion determine how the point rep- 
resenting the state of the system moves through the statespace over 
time. Whereas Newtonian mechanics requires the forces acting on a 
system in order to determine its behavior, here we need a scalar func- 
tion, called the Lagrangian, L. At each point in the statespace, this 
function assigns a number, (typically) equal to the kinetic minus po- 
tential energy of the system. Given the initial state and Lagrangian of 
a system, the equations determine a unique history. 

Hamiltonian mechanics also uses generalized coordinates, but they 
are different from the Lagrangian ones. The Hamiltonian coordinates 
are the generalized positions, labeled q; and the generalized momenta, p; 
As generalized coordinates, these need not be ordinary position and 
momentum coordinates. The generalized momentum need not equal 
the ordinary momentum of mass times velocity, for instance (and it will 
not, if the generalized position is not a regular Cartesian coordinate). 
The Hamiltonian coordinates and equations are called canonical, and 
the statespace is called phase space. This is (typically"*) the cotangent 
` bundle of configuration space: the (generalized) configuration space 


1'3] ignore time-dependent Lagrangians and Hamiltonians and nonconservative 
forces, though the theories can accommodate these too. There are many sources for 
the physics. Some I found particularly useful: Ralph Abraham and Jerrold E., Marsden, 
Foundations of Mechanics (Reading, MA: Benjamin/Cummings, 1980, 2" ed.); V.I. 
Amol’d, Mathematical Methods of Classical Mechanics (New York: Springer, 1989, 2°% ed.); 
Luca Bombelli, chapter II.0 of Abhay Ashtekar, ed., New Perspectives in Canonical Gravity 
(Italy: Bibliopolis, 1988); Herbert Goldstein, Charles‘Poole, and John Safko, Classical 

_ Mechanics (Reading, MA: Pearson Education, 2004, gd ed.); Victor Guillemin and Shlomo ° 
Sternberg, Symplectic, Techniques‘in Physics (New York: Cambridge, 1984); Isham, Modern _ 
-Differential Geometry for Physicists, Jorge V. José and Eugene J. Saletan, Classical Dynamics: A 
Contemporary Approach’ (New York: Cambridge, 1998); Cornelius Lanczos, The Variational 
Principles of Mechanics (New York: Dover, 1970, 4" ed.); Jerrold E. Marsden and Tudor S. 
Ratiu; Introduction to:Mechanics and Symmetry (New York: Springer, 1999,.2"4 ed.); Dusa 
McDuff-and Dietmar Salamon, Introduction to Symplectic Topology’ (New York: Oxford, 
1998, 2"¢ ed.), and McDuff, “Symplectic Structures—A New Approach, to Geometry,” 


Notices of the American Mathematical Society, XLV (1998): 952-60; Roger Penrose; The -` 


Road to Reality (New York: Knopf, 2005), chapter 20; Bernard F. Schutz, Geometrical Meth- 
ods of Mathematical Physics (New York: Cambridge, 1980); Ana Cannas da Silva, Lectures, 
on 'Symplectic Geometry (New York: Springer, 2001); Stephanie Frank Singer, Symmeiry in 
Mechanics: A Gentle, Modern Introduction (Boston: Birkhauser, 2001). See also Gordon 
Belot, “The Representation of Time and Change in Mechanics,” in Jeremy Butterfield- 
and John Earman, eds., Philosophy of Physics, Part A (Amsterdam: North-Holland, 2007), 
pp. 133-227; and Jeremy Butterfield, “On Symplectic Reduction in Classical Mechanics,” 
in ‘Butterfield and Earman, eds., Philosophy of Physics, Part A, pp. 1-132. 

" Hamiltonian phase spaces need not have a global vector bundle structure, though 
locally they are guaranteed to look like symplectic vector bundles. That their global 
structure is not similarly constrained is one reason for the conclusion of this paper. 
See Appendix B for some of the gory details. 
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together with the cotangent space at each point. We need the cotan- 
gent spaces in order to define the generalized momenta, which are 
covectors, or one-forms. Once again, this is a 6n-dimensional mani- 
fold; here, each point picks out a generalized position-generalized 
momentum pair for all the particles in the system. Once again, we 
need a scalar function on the space in order to predict a system’s be- 
havior; here, we need the Hamiltonian, H, (typically: note 13) equal to 
the total energy of the system. For a given initial state, these equations 
yield a unique history for a system with that Hamiltonian. 

The Lagrangian and Hamiltonian formulations are both coordinate- 
independent versions of classical mechanics. Both are given entirely 
in terms of generalized coordinates; their equations of motion retain 
their form regardless of which set of such coordinates we use. (More, 
they can be formulated without mentioning coordinates at all: Appen- 
dix A.) The reason these theories can do this is that the Lagrangian 
and Hamiltonian functions, which determine the motion of a system, 
are scalar functions. By contrast, in Newtonian mechanics, the forces 
determine the motion, and forces are vector quantities.’ Vectors,’ we 
have seen, are coordinate-independent objects. But their components 
change with the coordinate system, and to solve a problem using 
Newton’s law, we need to know the component forces in the chosen 
coordinates.” The Lagrangian and Hamiltonian functions manage to 
store this dynamical information in one scalar energy term. 

This suggests that the Lagrangian and Hamiltonian formulations 
are both more objective, description-independent versions of classical 
mechanics than the Newtonian formulation. In describing a classical 
system’s behavior, these theories allow us to use a wide range of co- 
ordinates, even ones that are not ordinary positions and momenta. 
These theories demonstrate that there is a wider range of variables 
we can use to describe classical systems than the Newtonian formula- 
tion might suggest. ; 

There are differences between the two. Lagrangian and Hamiltonian 
mechanics use different sets of generalized coordinates to describe sys- 
tems’ states. And not just different coordinates: the generalized coordi- 
nates and velocities of the Lagrangian formulation are not related by a 
canonical transformation—the transformation that takes one allowable 
set of Hamiltonian coordinates to another—to the canonical position 
and momentum coordinates." The difference in coordinates means a 
difference in statespace structure: the structure of the tangent bundle 


® See note 10.” 
J6 This requires a Legendre transformation, which transforms functions on a vector 
space (like the tangent bundle) to functions on the dual space (the cotangent bundle). 
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versus the structure of the cotangent bundle. (Though they are both 
usually fiber bundles, and at that level share an abstract structure.’) 

The equations of motion have notable differences as well. For a 
classical system with n degrees of freedom (such as the three spatial 
dimensions we are assuming here), the Lagrangian formulation gives 
a set of n second-order differential equations, one for each particle in 
each coordinate direction. The Hamiltonian gives 2n first-order equa- 
tions, two for each particle in each coordinate direction.” In each 
case, though, the equations uniquely determine the motion, given 
an initial state specified by 2n values: for the Lagrangian, the initial 
nq;s and n q;s, and for the Hamiltonian, the initial n g/s and n p,’s. 

Despite these differences, it is universally agreed that either formu- 
lation suffices for doing classical mechanics. They are each empirically 
adequate. Each is completely kosher as far as classical mechanics is 
concerned. Physics books tell us to use whichever set of equations will 
make a given problem easiest to solve. 

It seems we have here a distinction without a difference: a difference 
in mathematical formulation, not any distinction in reality according to 
the two theories. The two formulations simply use different variables to 
describe systems’ fundamental states. That is what leads to their differ- 
ing statespaces and differing equations of motion. We have but one the- 
ory, and two different ways of formulating it mathematically, in terms 
of different, but equally legitimate, coordinates. Just like using polar as 
opposed to Cartesian coordinates to describe the Euclidean plane. 

Mere notational variants indeed. 


III. IRRECONCILABLE DIFFERENCES 


But not so fast. 

Lagrangian and Hamiltonian mechanics may be equivalent for the 
purpose of doing classical mechanics. Nonetheless, there are impor- 
tant differences between them. There are differences in structure.” 


1 See Appendix B for precisifiċation: 

The Lagrangian equations are 4 SA) — aL =0, the Hamiltonian @ = H and 
pi = ae (i from 0 to n). See Appendix’ A for ‘coordinate-free versions. Stating the 
difference between the two in terms of the order of the equations is a bit misleading, 
since the Lagrangian equations can be seen as first order equations defined on all of 
TQ: see José and Saletan, Classical Dynamics: A Contemporary Approach, pp. 93-97. 

"There are also differences that crop up in the extension to other domains of phys- 
ics. The Lagrangian formulation is generally taken to be more natural for generalizing 
to field theories and relativistic space-times, the Hamiltonian for statistical mechanics 

and quantum mechanics (though not quantum field theory). Though standard, none 

~ of this is uncontroversial. For one source of disagreement, see Penrose, The Road to 
Reality, chapter 20. I deliberately limit the discussion here to classical mechanics; things 
might. change when we carry. these considerations elsewhere. 
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Look more closely at the structure of their statespaces. The state- 
space of Lagrangian mechanics—configuration space, the tangent 
bundle—has metric structure. Lagrangian mechanics assigns a defi- 
nite, natural geometric structure to configuration space. In particular, 
the statespace gets naturally associated with a metric structure.” 

How do we know it has this structure? The usual way: look at what is 
invariant under allowable coordinate transformations. The invariant 
quantities of the Lagrangian equations determine the geometric struc- 
ture of the statespace. They tell us what structure the statespace must 
have-in order to formulate the theory in terms.of it. 

The Lagrangian equations of motion are invariant under a certain | 
set of (point”) transformations. These trarisformations give the allow- 
able sets of coordinates, the ones that preserve the equations of mo- 
tion. They indicate which coordinate changes the theory takes to be 
mere arbitrary changes in description. 

There is a quantity that is invariant under these transformations. The 
invariant quantity is the square of the Riemannian line element. Trans- 
formations from one set of Lagrangian coordinates to another—from 
one set of coordinates giving rise to the Lagrangian equations to another 
that gives rise to these equations—preserve this local structure, this local 
curvature, in the form of a quadratic differential form of the q’s. This 
allows us to say that the structure of the Lagrangian statespace is that of 
a Riemannian manifold, with a Riemannian metric defined on it” 

The statespace of Hamiltonian mechanics—phase space, the cotan- 
gent bundle”—is different. Phase space has symplectic structure; it 
does not have metric structure. Symplectic structure comes with, or 
determines, a volume element, but not a distance measure. 

How do we know it has this structure? In the same way: look at what 
is invariant under allowable transformations. There is a quantity, a 


X Often: not so in the completely general case, though even there, I maintain the 
basic conclusion about the theories’ comparative structures. For ease of exposition, 
I continue to assume the above statespace structure, relegating technical details and 
precisifications to the appendices. 

"In a point transformation, each original point is in one-one correspondence with 
each transformed point, in such a way that the local structure, in the neighborhoods of 
the corresponding points, is preserved. 

2 A differential manifold with a fixed positive definite quadratic form on every tan- 
gent space is a Riemannian manifold, with quadratic form ds* the Riemannian metric. 
See Peter Szekeres, A Course in Modern Mathematical Physics: Groups, Hilbert Space and 
Differential Geometry (New York: Cambridge, 2004), p. 469, who defines a Lagrangian 
system as an n-dimensional Riemannian manifold (M, g), together with a function 
L: TM — R (the Lagrangian). Note that there is a more general, coordinate-free ver- 
sion of the theory that does not make explicit use of this metric: see Appendix A. 
I thank David Malament for this point. 

* But see Appendix B and note 14 for precisification. 
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fundamental differential form, that is invariant under the canonical 
transformations. But it is not the invariant quantity of the Lagrangian 
transformations. It is the symplectic form, a different sort of geometric 
object.” Transformations from one set of Hamiltonian coordinates to 
another—from one set of coordinates giving rise to the Hamiltonian 
equations to another that gives rise to these equations—preserve sym- 
plectic structure. So long as a transformation leaves the symplectic 
structure intact, it can alter any metric structure. Hamiltonian state- 
spaces that are bent or stretched or “floppy” with respect to one an- 
other do not count as different statespaces—not unless the symplectic 
-form differs.” f 

Now here is the kicker. The thing is, as far as we can tell, we need 
only symplectic structure to do classical mechanics. This structure suf- 
fices for the theory; it does not “leave anything out.” And there is a 
clear sense in which a space with a metric structure has more structure 
than one with just a volume element. Metric structure comes with, or 
determines, or presupposes, a volume structure,.but not the other way 
around. (In the same way that a metric space comes with, or deter- 
mines, or presupposes, a topology, and not the other way around: 
note 7.) Intuitively, knowing the distances between the points in a 
space will give you the volumes of the regions, but the volumes will 


* A symplectic form is a closed, nondegenerate, antisymmetric 2-form. Note that, 
although the symplectic form determines a volume form, a symplectic form is different 
from—and stronger than—a generic volume form. 

® The structure of a symplectic manifold is “floppy” in that there is no local notion of 
curvature that would distinguish one symplectic manifold from another locally. Two 
real symplectic manifolds (of the same dimension and signature) are locally identical: 
they can be mapped onto each other so that their symplectic structures correspond. 
That symplectic manifolds have no local invariants such as curvature is a consequence 
of Darboux’s theorem, which tells us that every pair of symplectic manifolds is locally 
isomorphic: within the neighborhood of every point, there are local (canonical) coor- 
dinates such that the symplectic form takes the canonical form. See Arnol’d, Mathe- 
matical Methods of Classical Mechanics, p. 230; Rolf Berndt, An Introduction.to Symplectic 
Geometry (Providence: American Mathematical Society, 2001), 2.2; da Silva, Lectures on 
Symplectic Geometry, 8.1. A corresponding result for Riemannian manifolds does not hold 
unless the manifolds have zero curvature (unless they are flat). Symplectic forms are 
more flexible than Riemannian metrics, which can be made constant in a local chart iff 
they are flat. See Abraham and Marsden, Foundations of Mechanics, p. 177; Marsden and 
Ratiu, Introduction to Mechanics and Symmetry, p. 148. More on this in Appendix B. 

% There is an additional topological condition for a symplectic manifold to admit a 
global Hamiltonian vector field (see Abraham and Marsden, Foundations of Mechanics, 
p. 189); a classical mechanical phase space cannot be compact (momentum can get 
arbitrarily large): see Singer, Symmetry in Mechanics, 3.3. Thus the 2-torus, for example, 
cannot be a symplectic phase space, even if it happens to be an even-dimensional 
symplectic manifold. There will also be the Hamiltonian function defined on the phase 
space. For ease of exposition, I continue to refer to this structure as ‘symplectic struc- 
ture’, where this should be understood as including the relevant energy function and 
any topological conditions. 
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not determine the distances.” Metric structure adds a further level 
of structure.” Paes 

This suggests that the statespace of Lagrangian mechanics has more 
structure than the theory really needs. We do not need this structure 
for the dynamics of classical particles; therefore, we should infer that 
it does not exist, that it does not correspond to fundamental structure. 
The fact that we can do classical mechanics without the natural metric 
of the Lagrangian formulation suggests that this extra bit of structure 
is merely an artifact of the mathematics we need to formulate the the- 
ory this way. It suggests that Lagrangian mechanics contains excess, 
superfluous structure. 

Note that the Lagrangian formulation cannot get by without this 
metric structure. The square of the Riemannian line element is what 
gives the allowable sets of coordinate transformations, the ones that 
preserve the Lagrangian equations of motion. A volume element 
would not suffice for this, simply because of how the theory is formu- 
lated. The relation between the generalized coordinates and their first 
time derivatives, the two sets of coordinates that Lagrangian mechanics 
uses to describe systems’ fundamental states, requires this metric.” The 
canonical coordinates of the Hamiltonian formulation do not. 

(An example helps to picture the canonical coordinates’ relation- 
ship. The phase space for a single particle constrained to move along 
a line, like a bead on a straight wire, is a two-dimensional plane. The 
symplectic form is the area form, which we can think of as giving the 
oriented area of the parallelogram spanned by any two vectors. Coor- 
dinatize the plane by.r and p, interpreted as the particle position and 
momentum, respectively. For any physically possible motion, along 
any allowable trajectory, these two coordinates will have a simple kine- 
matic relationship: p will be a constant multiple of the time derivative 
of r. This relationship is coded up in the area form, the symplectic 
form for this system’s phase space.™) 


™ See Schutz, Geometrical Methods of Mathematical Physics, chapter 4. The symplectic 
form is not even suitable to be a metric, since for any element, the symplectic inner 
product taken with itself is 0 (from antisymmetry). 

2I suggest this relationship between the two spaces as a reasonable conjecture; I do 
not have a proof. See Appendix B for more details. 

®But see note 20 and Appendix A for precisification. 

” The canonical symplectic form is then w = dp ^ dr, that is, p and rare canonical 
coordinates. Another example: the phase space of a spherical point pendulum, or a 
particle constrained to move on a unit sphere. The set of possible positions are repre- 
sented by points on the surface of a sphere. Since the momentum vector must be tan- 
gent to the sphere, the set of all possible position-momentum pairs gives the structure 
of this phase space as T*Q = {(r, p) € R3 X (R3)*: Irl = 1 and pr = 0}, where Qis the 
configuration space and T*Q is the cotangent bundle. See Singer, Symmetry in Mechanics, 
chapter 2. 
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Of course, this extra bit of structure can be useful. It can help solve 
problems, or help extend the dynamics to other realms (like field the- 

` ories). Nonetheless, if our world’s fundamental physical theory were 
- the theory of classical particles, we should conclude that the structure 
of the mathematical space in which to best represent the theory, and 
of the world according to that theory, has only symplectic structure. 

Consider an analogy. Newton thought that he needed a space-time 
structure identifying spatial locations across times. But this is more 
structure than’ the theory really needs. We know that Newton’s theory 
can be formulated in a completely Galilean-invariant way. So we infer 
that, had Newton’s theory been the fundamental theory of the world, 
its structure would be more accurately represented by Galilean (or 
neo-Newtonian) space-time, even though Newton believed otherwise. 

Similarly here. All the necessary structure for the classical kine- 
matics is contained in the structure of a symplectic manifold—and 
for the dynamics, with the Hamiltonian function defined on it—even 
though we can formulate an empirically adequate theory by utilizing 
more structure. Hence we should infer that symplectic structure is 
the “real” statespace structure of the theory. We should infer that this 
structure corresponds to the “real” physical structure of a classical me- 
chanical world. We should infer that Hamiltonian mechanics is more 
fundamental than Lagrangian mechanics. 

Another way to motivate the idea. The symplectic form picks out 
the canonical coordinates by coding up their kinematic relationship; 
for any allowable motion, the two sets of canonical coordinates must be 
related in this way. The kinematics is then coded up in the symplectic 
structure of phase space. The dynamics is given by specifying the 
Hamiltonian, a function that depends on the particulars of the system 
in question (the kinds of forces among its particles, any external 
forces, whether thé system is in a potential, and so on). Given the 
Hamiltonian and initial state of a system, the equations determine a 
unique history; different Hamiltonians yield different histories. The 
actual relationship that obtains between the canonical position and 
momentum coordinates—which curve through phase space describes 
the actual behavior—depends on the initial state and total energy 
of the system. Finding that relationship amounts to finding a solution, 
the unique curve describing the behavior of the system. Think of it 


3I Note that the symplectic form is crucial to determining the motion, since the same 
Hamiltonian can induce different flows for different symplectic forms. That is, we can- 
not also drop this amount of structure in an effort to find a more minimal one. At what 
point we can stop removing structure, while still retaining an adequate theory, is a large 
remaining question. 
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this way. All the points in phase space represent possible fundamental 
states, for any system with that number of particles and degrees of 
freedom; feed in an initial state and Hamiltonian, and the differential 
equations spit out a unique subset of those points. These points rep- 
resent the actual development of fundamental states, of position- 
momentum pairs, for the given system. Or this way: all curves through 
phase space are functions of qand p; the symplectic form picks out the 
physically possible such curves; the rest picks out the actual trajectory 
from among all the physically possible ones. 

The canonical coordinates thus vary in a way that is dictated by the 
physics. Indeed: the relationships between the generalized positions and 
the generalized momenta coded up in the symplectic form just are the 
equations of motion themselves. The Lagrangian coordinates are not 
like this. The generalized coordinates are the only truly independent 
variables; the generalized velocities are simply their first time derivatives. 
We treat them as independent for the purpose of solving the Lagrange 
equations, but they are mathematically constrained, by definition of the 
time derivative, independent of the physical laws. 

Again, this suggests that the Hamiltonian formulation is more fun- 
damental. It suggests that the fundamental possibility space for any 
classical system is a symplectic manifold. Why? Because the relation- 
ship between the two sets of canonical coordinates, for any physically 
possible motion, is contained in the very structure of that space. More 
boldly: it suggests that a symplectic manifold just is the coordinate- 
independent, geometric representation of classical mechanics.” It 
suggests that classical dynamics is symplectic geometry. 

Notice that, on this picture, momentum is a truly fundamental 
quantity, on a par with position. In particular, momentum is not de- 
fined as the product of mass and the time derivative of position.” Sim- 
ilarly, it is the points in canonical position-momentum space that are 
fundamental, not the points in ordinary configuration space. (Confes- 
sion: this is to deny that we should understand the fundamental struc- 
ture of phase space in the way that it is usually built up, by taking a 
configuration space and attaching the cotangent space at each point. 

‘Tam arguing that the phase space structure is fundamental.) 


32 That is, of the classical kinematics, with the classical dynamics given once we have 
the Hamiltonian. : 

3 This might be to endorse a modernized “impetus theory”: see Arntzenius, “Are 
There Really Instantaneous Velocities?” Since the relationship between the two sets 
of canonical coordinates depends on a system’s Hamiltonian, Arntzenius concludes 
that, on such a view, this‘relationship must be regarded as a physical law governing 
how the canonical position and momentum are causally related; that is, not as a defini- 
tion of momentum as mass times the temporal derivative of position. 
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We can now say a bit more about the “structure” of physics. The struc- 
ture of physics is the (minimal) structure that is assumed among dynam- 
ically equivalent—in classical mechanics: canonically transformed— 
formulations of a theory. Structure comprises those quantities that 
remain intact when we transform one allowable coordinatization of 
the laws into another.” 

In one sense, the orthodox view that the Lagrangian and Hamiltonian 
formulations are notational variants is correct: the two formulations 
use different sets of variables to describe the same set of dynamically 
possible histories for any classical system. But in another, important, 
sense; they are not mere variants: one of them contains excess structure. 
This is a distinction with an all-important difference. 

(The defense rests.) 


IV. STRUCTURAL REALISM, OR: HOW I LEARNED TO STOP WORRYING 
AND TRUST THE PHYSICS 


When, and why, do we infer the existence of a particular structure, if 
there are different structures we can use to formulate a theory? 

Look to the physics. Take the mathematical formulation of a given 
theory. Figure out what structure is required by that formulation. This 
will be given by the dynamical laws and their invariant quantities (and 
perhaps other geometric or topological constraints). Make sure there 
is no other formulation getting away with less structure. Infer that this 
is the fundamental structure of the theory. Go on to infer that this is 
the fundamental structure of the world, according to the theory. 

In classical mechanics, this results in the inference to. symplectic 
structure. This is what remains intact when we change from one allow- 
able coordinate description to another. The theory’s alternate formu- 
lation tacks on more structure. Infer that the fundamental statespace 
of classical mechanics is a symplectic manifold. Infer that symplectic 
structure, the structure that is invariant up to canonical transformations, 
exists. In a world whose fundamental theory is classical mechanics, in- 
fer that it fundamentally contains only this amount of structure.” 


* One might wish to say that “structure” has to do with the relations among funda- 
mental objects, rather than their intrinsic properties. I do not wish to put it this way, 
since I am skeptical of the distinction, for reasons argued for by Maudlin in “Suggestions 
from Physics for Deep Metaphysics, ” The Metaphysics within Physics (New York: Oxford, 
2001), pp. 78-103. 

5 Plus the things mentioned in note 26 and, perhaps, physical space. I do not address 

. here the relation between statespace structure and space-time structure. For now, let us 
just say: posit all the fundamental structure required: ‘for our best physics, where this is 
not yet to say whether statespace structure is something over and above space-time 
structure, or whether one of these:can be gotten from the other. 
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The Lagrangian and Hamiltonian formulations thus do not have 
the thoroughgoing equivalence people readily assume: there is a dif 
ference in structure. 

I think this gives us grounds for concluding that they are not even 
genuinely empirically equivalent. One of the lessons of modern geo- 
metric formulations of physics is the importance of abstract geometric 
objects. These invariant mathematical objects, not their coordinate- 
dependent descriptions, correspond to fundamental, objective fea- 
tures of the world. And we now know that the structure given by these 
objects can have empirical import. This is most obvious when it comes 
to space-time structure. In a special relativistic world, there may be no 
experiment to determine whether there is, or is not, an absolute- 
velocity structure.® Still, we think there is an empirical difference be- 
tween the two: a difference in the geometric structure of the space-times. 

You may not wish to call such a difference “empirical.” Ordinarily, 
we say that there is an empirical difference between two things when 
there is a possible (idealized, perhaps) experiment to point out that 
difference. This is not the case here.” Some of this is terminological: if 
you do not like “empirical,” substitute “physical,” or some other. Yet 
not entirely terminological. Part of what is to come suggests that there 
may not be any clear-cut distinction between what counts as genuinely 
empirical, and not; and in particular, no clear-cut distinction on the 
basis of something like “in-principle experimental evidence.” No differ- 
ence in possible experimental evidence here, yet even so, we should say 
there is a difference between the above two space-time structures. I say 
that we might as well call this an empirical difference: a difference in 
the way the world is, according to the physics. Call it some other type of 
difference if you prefer. 

Modern geometric formulations of physics suggest that there is 
more to a theory’s empirical content than its set of dynamically pos- 
sible histories. There is also the statespace in which those histories are 
traced out. And there is the structure of that space. The equivalence 
of theories is not just a matter of physically possible histories, but of 
physically possible histories through a particular statespace. structure. 
Hamiltonian and Lagrangian mechanics are not equivalent in terms 
of that structure. This means that they are not equivalent, period. 

Of course, the empirical import of phase space structure is not im- 
mediately apparent (to say the least). Much easier to see is how points 


% But see Albert, “Special Relativity as an Open Question,” in Heinz-Peter Breuer 
and Francesco Petruccione, eds., Relativistic Quantum Measurement and Decoherence 
(Berlin: Springer, 2000), pp. 3-13, for suggestion that there may be such an experiment. 

77 thank Adam Elga for this point. 
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in a mathematical space are supposed to represent the world in rela- 
tivity: the world has a space-time that is directly isomorphic to thé 
mathematical space representing it. Phase space is much harder to 
picture. The points themselves represent objects that are not easily 
conjured up—the dynamically possible states of a system (even the en- 
tire world). The structure of a fiber bundle is not directly isomorphic 
to anything familiar from our experience, such as physical space. 

Still, I think we should infer that this structure somehow corre- 
sponds to the fundamental structure of a world governed by classical 
mechanics, and for the same reasons we infer a particular space-time 
structure from the abstract geometric structure of relativity. We should 
infer that the world contains at least the amount of structure needed to 
formulate its fundamental dynamics in an invariant way. And physics 
has generally been successful with the further inference that the world 
contains no more fundamental structure than that. Just as we take se- 
riously the structure of physical space from the mathematical struc- 
ture of relativity, we should do the same for the structure of classical 
mechanics, even at this more abstract, not-so-easily-envisioned level of 
structure.” Just as we take seriously space-time and its geometry, we 
should do the same for statespace and its geometry. 

Note, for all that I have said so far, Iam not necessarily a substantivalist 
about phase space, though I confess that I am happy with that view.” 


* Other areas of modern physics also suggest that our world’s fundamental struc- 
ture might not be isomorphic to everyday physical space. Consider the fiber bundle 
structure of modern formulations of classical field theories (see Maudlin, “Suggestions 
from Physics for Deep Metaphysics”), or the configuration space of quantum me- 
chanics (see Albert, “Elementary Quantum Mechanics,” in J.T. Cushing, A. Fine, and 
S. Goldstein, eds., Bohmian Mechanics and Quantum Theory: An Appraisal (Boston: Kluwer, 
1996), pp. 277-84). 

“Why? Two steps. (See David Malament, Review of Hartry Field’s Science without 
Numbers: A Defense of Nominalism, this JOURNAL, LXXXIX, 9 (September 1982): 523-34, 
for argument along both lines.) The first toward an anti-nominalism. Although we may 
be able to do science without numbers, as Hartry Field (Science without Numbers: A 
Defense of Nominalism (New York: Blackwell, 1980)) argues, it is hard to see how we 
can do without mathematical objects altogether. For we need the abstract—“abstract” 
in the sense of “non-coordinate-dependent”—invariant, geometric ones. Our best phys- 
ics uses these sorts of mathematical objects to represent the fundamental structure of 
the world, which makes it difficult to see how we could do without them; say, by using 
the representation theorems Field employs to show that we can dispense with numbers, 
Classical mechanics is a case in point: the points of phase space themselves represent 
abstract objects, dynamically possible states. (Similarly for quantum mechanical config- 
uration space.) First conclusion: these mathematical objects are indispensable to our 
best physics, and this indispensability is the best evidence we can have for these objects’ 
existence. Second, an “anti-abstract/concrete-distinction-ism.” Once we start talking 
about things like “space-time points” at all, the distinction between the abstract and 
the concrete starts to feel pretty hazy. Second conélusion: once we have phase space 
structure, there is nothing to stop our going whole-hog “substantivalist” about the 
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The claim is just this: that phase space is as much a part of the repre- 
sentational content of classical mechanics as the theory’s space-time is. 
Why take the statespace so seriously? Rather than saying that phase 
_ space somehow corresponds to a part of reality, why not regard it as 
representing the world more indirectly? Perhaps it merely tells us 
something about the relations among fundamental properties in 
our world. After all, we do not infer “structures” on the basis of any 
old relations among physical properties, even if we can model them in 
a mathematical space with a certain kind of structure. Down that road 
lies temperature structure, color structure, altitude structure,-and on 
and on and on.” 

A few reasons, all of them contentious. One: I am skeptical that 
there are any such clear-cut distinctions between fundamental proper- 
ties. and fundamental relations; worse, between substances and prop- 
erties." Two: unlike temperature, color, and so on, in this case we are 
dealing in structures required by our best formulations of.the funda- 
mental physics. Three: there is no principled distinction between ar- 
guments pressing us toward a seriousness about space-time structure, 
and arguments pressing us toward a seriousness about statespace struc- 
ture. Three-and-a-half: if we happen to take space-time seriously by 
being substantivalists, then we should not object to the mere idea of 
positing structures among fundamental possibilities, whether unoccu- 
pied space-time points or unoccupied statespace points (see note 39). 
Four: there is no principled distinction between the kinds of consid- 
erations singling out a particular space-time structure on the basis of 
the mathematical structure of relativity, and those singling out a par- 
ticular statespace structure on the basis of the mathematical structure 
of classical mechanics. Five and up: see below. 

And just as we should infer the existence of the basic entities pos- 
tulated by our best theories of physics, so too should we infer the 
existence of the basic structures posited by those theories. Call this 
‘structural realism’.® I think modern physics suggests that realism 
about scientific theories is just structural realism: realism about struc- 





points as well, whether or not these are rightfully considered “abstract” in a traditional 
sense. The first step gets us the existence of at least some mathematical objects: those 
comprising the phase space structure. The second gets us the existence of the phase 
space points in particular. 

1 thank Adam Elga for this question. 

“| As argued by Maudlin, “Suggestions from Physics for Deep Metaphysics.” 

42 This term was independently used by James Ladyman, “What Is Structural Real- 
ism?” Studies in History and Philosophy of Science, XXIX (1998): 409-24, to describe a some- 
what similar view, though one-very differently motivated. 
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- ture. Modern geometric formulations of physics suggest that there is 
such a thing as the fundamental structure of the world, represented by 
the structure of its fundamental physics. There is an objective fact 
about what structure. exists, there isa privileged carving of nature at 
its joints: along the lines of its fundamental physical structure: 

Someone like Reichenbach would disagree. Reichenbach thinks 
that there is no nonconventional sense to be made of “the” structure 
of the world. There is the empirical evidence, and there are different 
ways of describing that evidence: in terms of one space-time geometry, 
or in terms of another space-time geometry plus a global force field. 
Neither description is privileged. Neither is a candidate for represent- 
ing the “true” structure of the world. I do not have much to say against 
such a view. Insofar as we wish to be scientific realists at all, though, I 
think we must be structural realists. And structural realism is precisely 
the denial of the Reichenbachian view. Structural realism denies that 
different theoretical formulations, utilizing different physical struc- 
tures, must be on a par—even if they yield the same results for our 
possible experimental evidence. 

The nominalist may also bristle at my talk of the existence of struc- 
tures. Structures, after all, sound awfully like mathematical objects. Still 
others will think I have been taking the mathematics too seriously. We 
must not too blithely take the physics at face value, for some of its tools 
may be just that—useful tools or devices, but representationally inert.“ 

Yet for all that I have said here, it is open what structure is, even 
though I have indeed argued that this structure is not mere idle 
wheels. Ata minimum, I say that the mathematics of phase space is part 
of the genuine content of classical mechanics. This bit of the mathe- 
matics used in our physics cannot be representationally inert: it is in- 
herent to the dynamics. One way to spell this out further would be 
to be a substantivalist about statespace. Again, I happen to be open 
to the idea. But we need not go that way. The important thing is that 
phase space is not just a mathematical convenience. Some part of re- 
ality is more or less directly represented by it. 

There are two big inferences that I am arguing we should make 
here. The same considerations leading us to posit a particular space- 
time structure should lead us also to posit a particular statespace struc- 
ture; and we should be realists about that structure. You may want to 
deny either one, or both. I reply that the combination of these infer- 
ences yields the simplest, most natural interpretation of our best fun- 


2 Hans Reichenbach, The Philosophy of Space and Time ee York: Dover, 1958). 
“The phrase is from Brad Skow. 
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damental physics. You may demur: Surely eschewing additional possi- 
bilities and abstract structures is what really yields the better overall 
theory! On this, we simply disagree. 

The elusive “structure” of physics is, then, something about the mini- 
mal, coordinate-independent stuff needed to formulate an empirically 
adequate, simple and natural, fundamental physical theory. Structure is 
about how the basic building blocks—which, if our current theories of 
physics are on the right track, are abstract, coordinate-independent, 
geometric objects—fit together to form the world, in such a way. that 
all the parts and their organizational features are put to essential use; in 
such a way that there is no superfluous structure. . 

In a classical mechanical world, that structure is ipee structure. 

JILL NORTH 
Yale University eo Ws 


APPENDIX A. LOOK, MA: NO COORDINATES! 

A.1. Hamiltonian Mechanics. With Abraham and Marsden (Foundations 
of Mechanics 3.3), and others, define a Hamiltonian system as follows.” 
Take a smooth manifold M (the configuration space Q, above) 
together with a smooth, real-valued function H (the Hamiltonian) 
on the cotangent bundle of M, T*M. There is a natural (canonical) 
symplectic form, w, on T*M. H and w together determine a vector 
field, Xy (the Hamiltonian vector field), on T*M. (Nondegeneracy 
of œ, for finite-dimensional M, guarantees that Xy exists.) This 
vector field has an associated class of integral curves. Projecting 
these curves onto M gives the allowed dynamical trajectories. The 
Hamiltonian equations can be written as 1 xX, = —dH, or o(Xy, °) = 
—dH, solutions to which are integral curves of Xy. (Xy thus defines 
a flow on the symplectic manifold, and by Liouville’s theorem, 
Hamiltonian flows preserve the volume form: Hamiltonian flows are 
canonical transformations.) We say that (M, œ, Xp) is a Hamiltonian 
system. See Abraham and Marsden, Foundations of Mechanics, for 
proofs that this is equivalent to the form of the equations given in 
note 18, with canonical coordinates p and q. 

A.2. Lagrangian Mechanics. Define a Lagrangian system analogously 
(see also note 22). A Lagrangian system comprises a smooth manifold 
M and a smooth, real-valued function L (the Lagrangian) on the 
tangent bundle of M, TM, where L is regular. Regularity (as defined 
in Abraham and Marsden, Foundations of Mechanics, 3.5) captures the 
requirement that at each point in the tangent bundle to M, the 


*] thank David Malament for discussion. 
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second partial derivative of L with respect to the fiber (the velocity) is 
invertible. A curve on Mis an allowed dynamical trajectory if; when we 
lift the curve to the tangent bundle and integrate L along the lifted 
curve, the result is extremal (relative to nearby curves in M). The 
Lagrangian equations of motion can then be written in coordinate- 
free terms (as La; — dL = 0;-see José and Saletan, Classical Dynamics: 

A Contemporary Approach, 3. 4), though we do not need the extra details’ 
of that here. See the relevant references mentioned below. 


APPENDIX B. CROSS-STRUCTURAL COMPARISONS 


The invariant quantity of the Lagrangian equations is the square of 
the Riemannian line element. This is a quadratic differential form 
with components of a metric tensor. The kinetic energy term, a qua- 
dratic differential form of the generalized velocities, is what gives the 
definite Riemannian element of this space. 

The invariant quantity of the Hamiltonian equations is the symplectic 
form (with canonical form w = dp A dq), where the generalized q’s 
and p’s are allowed to vary independently. Since_H is a function of 
these two sets of coordinates treated as independent variables, we 
do not get the invariant quadratic differential form of the Lagrangian 
transformations. Here, the kinetic energy is.a simple linear function 
of the generalized momenta and positions, considered as indepen- 
dent coordinates. 

Add to this Darboux’s theorem demonstrating that any two sym- 
plectic manifolds are locally isomorphic (note 25), and it seems this 
should mean that not every Hamiltonian phase space is isomorphic to 
a Lagrangian statespace, and further, that the kind of structure had by 
the former is the more general, “looser” structure. Since all symplectic 
manifolds of the same dimension and signature are locally the same, 
symplectic forms are more flexible than Riemannian metrics, which 
can be made constant in a local chart iff they are flat. 

The immediate worry is that there is a natural isomorphism between 
vectors and one-forms, and more generally between tangent bundles 
and cotangent bundles. If the Lagrangian and Hamiltonian statespaces 
are both vector fiber bundles—the tangent bundle TM and the cotan- 
gent bundle T*M, respectively, for base manifold M—then we can find 
a natural dual basis, in which case (since they have the same dimen- 
sión) they will be isomorphic as vector spaces.” Indeed” (here includ- 
ing abstract indices and using the usual summation convention), for a 


“Isham, Modern Differential Geometry for Physicists, p. 122. 
See ILO of Ashtekar, ed., New Perspectives on Canonical Gravity. 
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finite-dimensional® symplectic manifold (M, w,s), nondegeneracy 


guarantees that w,g has a unique inverse wo? (with OP Dery = ôb), or 
that the mapping w : TM — T*M from tangent vectors to cotangent 
vectors (with @,,v8 = vx) is an isomorphism. For a finite-dimensional 
symplectic vector space (M, œ), nondegeneracy of @ will imply that 
œ: TM > T*M is an isomorphism. But then how can the two spaces 
be said to have different amounts of structure? 

Another worry is the more general version of Lagrangian mechanics 
(see Appendix A.2), which does not explicitly mention a Riemannian 
structure on the base manifold. Often, the Lagrangian function has a 
form requiring a metric—when L(x,v) = 3 <u vy — Vix), where Visa 
smooth.real-valued function on M (the potential)—but it need not 
have this form. Given this and the above-mentioned isomorphism, 
how could the two statespaces have differing structures? 

I do not have a proof, though I do think it plausible that, even in 
the most general case, the two formulations will differ in the rele- 
vant statespace structure. Two main reasons. First, notice that the iso- 
morphism between TM and T*M only holds (similarly, the Legendre 
transform can only be defined) when they are both vector spaces.” 
Therefore, if the Hamiltonian phase space is not at least a vector 
bundle—where the generalized. momenta live in vector space fibers 
above the generalized-position points of the base manifold—we will 
not find an equivalent Lagrangian formulation via the usual procedure.” 


8-That is, for œ strongly nondegenerate. For weakly nondegenerate w, the induced 
map between vector fields and one-forms is one-to-one, but in general is not surjective. 
For the finite-dimensional statespaces here, these will be equivalent, since a linear map 
between finite-dimensional spaces of the same dimension is one-to-one iff it is onto. 

Marsden and Ratiu, Introduction to Mechanics and Symmetry, 2.2; da Silva, Lectures on 
Symplectic Geometry, chapter 20. 

5 As in Abraham and Marsden, Foundations of Mechanics 3.5-3.6; see also Belot, “The 
Representation of Time and Change in Classical Mechanics.” Here is the gist of that 
procedure. Take a‘function L on TQ and solutions to a second-order equation, here 
the Lagrangian equation. From L we can derive an energy function E on TQ which, 
when translated to T*Q by means of the fiber derivative FL: TQ —> T*Q, yields a suit- 
able Hamiltonian H on T*Q. (The fiber derivative is the derivative of Lin each fiber of 
TQ, mapping the fiber T,Q at q € Q to the fiber T*Q This is what is often called the 
Legendre transformation.) The solution curves in T*Qand TQ will then coincide when 
projected to Q. An analogous procedure gets from the Hamiltonian to the Lagrangian 
formulation. In general, if we start with vector bundles over a common base space, then 
the fiber derivative of a function from L to H, say, will be smooth and fiber-preserving. 
Note that FL is not necessarily a vector bundle mapping, but it will be a fiber-preserving 
smooth mapping: a fiber-preserving isomorphism. This transformation requires that 
the Lagrangian and Hamiltonian functions be hyperregular. (Ab md Marsden, 
Foundations of Mechanics, pp. 218-23; Marsden and Ratiu, Intro Lt hhhigs and 
Symmetry, 7.4. A Lagrangian is hyperregular iff FL: TQ Tira diffeomorphism; a 
Hamiltonian is hyperregular iff FL: T*Q — TQ is a diffeo; ‘orphism. In other-wofds, 
the fiber derivative will be locally invertible iff L (or H) ig regulat? Hyperregularity is 
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And, in general, a Hamiltonian phase space need not have the 
structure of a vector bundle. Though phase space is often the cotangent 
bundle of a configuration space,” it need not be possible, in a given 
Hamiltonian phase space, to separate the position and momentum 
coordinates in this way: they can be freely mixed by symplectic trans- 
formations.” Darboux’s theorem, after all, says that every symplectic 
manifold is locally like a symplectic vector space, in suitable local coor- 
dinates. That is, locally, any symplectic phase space will look like a 
vector bundle. Globally, though, it can have a different structure, for 
the phase space might not be naturally separable in this way. 

This is unlike the Lagrangian statespace, which must be a vector 
bundle. We build this space up by starting with the configuration 
space Q as the base manifold, and attaching the tangent spaces, on 
which we define the q’s, at each point. This, after all, is how the gen- 
eralized velocities are defined. The resultant structure does yield a 
natural symplectic form, which may lead you to ask: Why not prefer 
the Lagrangian formulation, where we seem to get the symplectic 
structure for free? Answer: the most general structure for a classical 
system’s phase space is a kind of structure that need not be easily 
or naturally splitable into a configuration space plus associated tan- 
gent spaces in this way.” The Lagrangian statespace structure is there- 
fore a more restrictive, less general structure. 





thus needed for the global result.) Hyperregularity is needed for the relevant map from 
Lagrangians to Hamiltonians to be a bijection. Hyperregularity amounts to the require- 
ment that the underlying statespaces be isomorphic in this way; and without it, we can- 
not use this procedure to generate a Hamiltonian from a Lagrangian or vice versa. 

5! And it can be shown that cotangent bundles are equipped with a canonical sym- 
plectic structure: Abraham and Marsden, Foundations of Mechanics, 3.2. 

5 Any 2n-dimensional vector space I’ can be regarded as a cotangent bundle by assign- 
ing two complementary n-dimensional subspaces, Q and P with QN P= {0}, Q@@ `P =T. 
See chapter II.0 in Ashtekar, ed., New Perspectives on Canonical Gravity, When: T is also a 
symplectic vector space, the symplectic form w picks out a preferred class of pairs of com- 
plementary subspaces, namely the ones with Ogpvith = Onpwfub = 0, for all vf, of EQ 
and wf, w e P Then we.can choose convenient bases {ur} and {w4} in Qand P respec- 
tively, such that o,putw? = 5,» With any such choice of basis, the symplectic form will have 
the standard (canonical) form, and we have effectively identified configuration and mo- 
mentum variables in I’: we can write vy = (8/Oq")* and wp = (8/ Op,)". This, however, is a 
special case. Here, the state of a system can be specified by means of its configuration 
variables q' and momentum variables Ë Where there is this natural distinction between 
the two: the q”s are coordinates on a configuration space Q, and for each g’, the #’s belong 
to the linear space of cotangent vectors at q' (in a- coordinate system). Here the phase 
space has a cotangent bundle structure, T*Q. In a general Hamiltonian phase space, how- 
ever, this natural splitting of T is not available: the phase space need not always be a co- 
tangent bundle. An example of the more general case (from Ashtekar, ed., New Perspectives 
on Quantum Gravity, p. 22) is given by the choice of T = S?, agg = Eag, a volume 2-form. 

5 The induced symplectic form of the Lagrangian formulation requires a vector 
bundle structure. Peter Forrest suggested to me this characterization of what is going 
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So there is a natural isomorphism between the two statespace struc- 
tures. But of course there is, if and when they are both vector fiber 
bundles. In that case, there will be an isomorphism that preserves 
the vector bundle structure: a vector bundle isomorphism. But this 
is not sufficient to show that the two spaces possess the same amount 
of structure. As a general rule, not just any isomorphism will be the 
relevant structure-preserving map. (A “cardinality-isomorphism” 
would often leave out much to be desired.) And this is one of the 
cases following that rule. 

Once again, symplectic structure comes out as more fundamental, 
permitting just those sets of coordinates that allow for the equations 
of motion of classical particles to hold, regardless of whether those 
coordinates are perspicuously related to ordinary position and mo- 
mentum coordinates. Symplectic structure is a simpler, more natural, 
more general underlying structure—but a structure that suffices for 
the theory all the same.™ 

Second, look at the underlying groups.” Start with the linear case of 
a 2n-dimensional vector space, call it V If Vis equipped with a positive- 
definite symmetric bilinear form (the linear analog of a Riemannian 
metric), then the group of linear transformations preserving this 
structure is O(V), a group with dimension 2n? — n. If Vis equipped 
with a symplectic form, on the other hand, then the group of linear 

` transformations preserving the structure is Sp(V), a group with dimen- 
sion 2n? + n. The former is a stronger structure, in that it admits a 
smaller group of symmetries. The difference magnifies for mani- 
folds. The largest symmetry group of a Riemmanian metric on a 2r- 
dimensional manifold is 2n* — n, whereas every symplectic manifold 
admits an infinite-dimensional group of symmetries. 

To put it another way, the Lagrangian equations of motion are in- 
variant under a set of point transformations; the Hamiltonian, under 





on. Despite the natural isomorphism between the two statespaces, there remains the 
following order of explanation: the symplectic form on the phase space is more natural, 
since the induced symplectic form on the Lagrangian configuration space is only defin- 
able by way of the Hamiltonian. 

- 4 Another consideration mentioned to me by Frank Arntzenius, which warrants 
further investigation. The Lagrangian formulation seems to presuppose a metric on 
time. (Recall its formulation via least action principles, where we integrate the action 
term with respect to the time along a path.) The Hamiltonian, it seems, does not. 
(Consider the Poisson bracket formulation, independent of the time coordinate and 
equivalent to the canonical equations: Abraham and Marsden, Foundations of Mechanics, 
p. 198.) - 

5 See Abraham and Marsden, Foundations of Mechanics, chapter 9. For discussion, 
I thank Gordon Belot (who disagrees with my conclusions). 
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the canonical transformations. Whereas all point transformations are 
canonical transformations—point transformations form a subgroup of 
the set of all canonical transformations®*—point transformations are 
orthogonal transformations, and thus only a special type of canonical 
transformation. Canonical transformations are more general, precisely 
because the generalized momenta are treated as truly independent 
of the generalized positions. As Herbert Goldstein, author of the clas- 
sic textbook on mechanics, puts it:” 


The advantages of the Hamiltonian formulation lie not in its use as a 
calculational tool, but rather in the deeper insight it affords into the for- 
mal structure of mechanics. The equal status accorded to coordinates 
and momenta as independent variables encourages a greater freedom 
in selecting the physical quantities to be designated as “coordinates” 
and “momenta.” As a result we are led to newer, more abstract ways of 
presenting the physical content of mechanics. 


5 Abraham and Marsden, p. 181. . 
57 Goldstein et al., Classical Mechanics, p. 369. 
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PROBABILITY IN DETERMINISTIC PHYSICS’ 


n a deterministic theory, one can deduce the state of the universe 

at any one time from the dynamical laws that govern its evolution 
A. and its state at any other time. In particular, one can deduce from 
the conditions that obtained at some early boundary condition for the 
universe its state at all subsequent times. It is a piece of well-received 
philosophical common sense that there is no room ina deterministic 
theory for objective probabilities. Arguments will be given below that 
this piece of philosophical common sense is mistaken, and that a prob- 
ability measure over the space of physically possible trajectories is an - 
indispensable component of any theory—deterministic or otherwise— 
that can be used as a basis for prediction or receive confirmation from 
the evidence. 

Phase space is the central representational space in physics. It is the 
space within which all of the states pertaining to a system are repre- ` 
sented, and it encodes all of the general information that we have 
about those states. To take an obvious example (less obvious examples 
will be given below) the fact that a pair of quantities are represented 
by different dimensions in phase space encodes the fact that they rep- 
resent separate degrees of freedom. Physically possible histories are 
represented by trajectories through phase space and in a determinis- 
tic theory, when dealing with a closed system, there is (no more than) 
one trajectory through each point. Since the universe as a whole is the 
only truly closed system, this means there is one trajectory through 
each point in the phase space of the universe. Probabilities may be in- 
voked in applications of theory, when the state of a system or the values 
of external variables are not known with full precision, but they are 
eliminable given complete knowledge. And they do not appear in the 
statement of the laws. ‘The laws serve simply to identify the physically al- 
lowable trajectories. About Newtonian dynamics, Laplace famously said 


given for one instant an intelligence which could comprehend all the 
forces by which nature is animated and the respective situation of the 
beings who compose it—an intelligence sufficiently vast to submit these 
data to analysis—it would embrace in the same formula the movements 


*Many thanks to Guido Bacciagaluppi, Huw Price, Elliott Sober, and especially 
Brien Harvey for comments. And I am grateful to audiences at Brown University, 
Sydney University, and the University of Western Ontario where earlier drafts of this 
paper were presented. 
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of the greatest bodies of the universe and those of the lightest atom; for 
it, nothing would be uncertain and the future, and the past, would be 
present to its eyes. 


It is a short step from this to the idea that probabilities invoked in 
classical contexts are subjective rather than objective. If they represent any- 
thing, it is facts about our epistemic states, not facts about the world.? 
Karl Popper, and David Lewis, and other influential figures have en- 
dorsed-this view, categorically rejecting any role for objective probabili- 
ties in deterministic contexts. In Popper’s words: 


Today I can see why so many determinists, and even ex-determinists who 
believe in the deterministic character of classical physics, seriously be- 
lieve in a subjectivist interpretation of probability: it is in a way the only ` 
reasonable possibility which they can accept: for objective physical prob- 

` abilities are incompatible with determinism.’ 


And it is not just the philosophers; physics textbooks standardly assert 
that it is only with the advent of quantum mechanics where the laws take 
an explicitly probabilistic form that probability has to be taken seriously 
as part of the objective content of the theory.* Barry Loewer,’ David 
Albert,’ and others have been laboring to obtain recognition for the 
objective character of the probabilities given in the microcanonical prob- 
ability distribution in Statistical Mechanics, and Elliott Sober has argued 
for the recognition of objective macroprobabilities.’ But these have not 
gained a wide recognition for the role of probability quite generally. This 
paper will argue from general considerations that any theory capable of 
receiving confirmation from the evidence or generating expectation in 
a realistic setting incorporates a measure over state space as an indis- 


1 Pierre Laplace, A Philosophical Essay on Probabilities (1814), F.W. Truscott and EL. 
Emory, trans. (New York: Kessinger, 2007), p. 4. 

? Barry Loewer, expressing but not endorsing this reasoning, has written: 

“If the laws are deterministic then the initial conditions of the universe together 

with the laws entail all facts—at least all facts expressible in the vocabulary of the 

theory. But if that is so there is no further fact for a probability statement to be 

about”—“Determinism and Chance,” in Studies in the History of Modern Physics, 

XXXII, 4 (2001): 609-20, on p. 609. 

* Karl Popper, Quantum Theory and the Schism in Physics (New York: Rowman and 
Littlefield, 1985). 3 

* Quantum probabilities will be discussed in the sequel to this article. The laws of 
quantum mechanics specify not what will happen, given some initial segment of history, 
but what might happen with such and such probability. 

5 Loewer, “Determinism and Chance,” and “David Lewis’ Humean Theory of Objec- 
tive Chance,” Philosophy of Science txx1, 5 (2004): 1115-25. 

5 Albert, Time and Chance (Cambridge: Harvard, 2000). 

” Sober, “Evolutionary Theory and the Reality of Macroprobabilities,” in Ellery Eells 
and James Fetzer, eds., Probability in Science (Chicago: Open Court, forthcoming). 
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pensable component of its objective content. Contrapositively, a theory 
devoid of such a measure is practically devoid of empirical content and 
practically incapable of receiving evidential support. 

There is a very lively debate about the nature of probability (whether 
they are ‘objective or subjective, whether they supervene on nonprob- 
abilistic or nonmodal facts, and so on). A two-step approach will be 
favored here, separating what one says while working in the context 
‘of a physical theory where notions like law and probability and space 
and time are treated as primitive, from and what one says about laws 
or probability or space or time in a meta-scientific voice, where at- 
tempts at reduction or analysis can be offered. Aside from a few brief : 
comments to address potential concerns of Bayesians, the discussion 
here will stop at the level of physical theory. Fhe suggestion will be sim- 
ply that we should recognize a probabilistic postulate as one of the - 
standard components of a theoretical package, alongside the laws 
and space of states. : l 


WHAT DETERMINISM ENTAILS 


It was remarked above that there is only one physically possible trajec- 
tory through the phase space of a universe governed by deterministic 
laws. This means that if the state of the universe is known with perfect 
precision at any time, its state at any other can be predicted: with cer- 
tainty. In physics, however, when one is interested in the universe as a 
whole, one-never knows its state with perfect precision, so it is repre- 
sented not with a point, but with a finite volume of phase space. When 
one is not interested in the universe as a whole, but in‘an open sub- 
system of the universe, one is still dealing implicitly with finite volumes 
of universal phase space. For the state of an open subsystem of the uni- 
verse is a partial specification of the state of the universe as a whole. 
Anything larger than a point-sized volume in the phase space of such 
a system corresponds to a finite volume in the universal phase Space 
(extended in all dimensions external to it). When one is dealing with 
finite volumes of phase space, even in a universe governed by determin- 
istic laws, one is no longer in a situation in which there is a single trajec- 
tory leading from one’s starting point. There are multiple trajectories— 
typically, an infinite number—coming out of any finite volume of 
phase space. And dynamical laws that constrain only possibility—even 
deterministic laws that yield a single possibility for every point in phase 
space—are impotent to discriminate between possibilities. They will 
tell us which trajectories are possible, but will be silent about how to 
divide opinion among them. 

In practice, when one is, for example, carrying out an experiment 
on some localized system in the lab, one can ignore the possibility that 
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a comet will come at light speed and destroy the apparatus, that the air 
in the room will anti-thermodynamically collect in one corner, or that the 
pointer on our measuring device will be disturbed by a quantum tunnel- 
ing event, even though there are models of the physical laws in which 
each of these occurs, because these possibilities have negligible or low 
probability. As possibility goes, they are on.a par with those we take seri- 
ously (for example, that the result we observed tells us something about 
the system we are measuring). The epistemic symmetry is broken only 
by relative probability. It does not help to say there that many open 
subsystems are approximately closed, for probabilities are needed to 
make out degrees of closure. To say that a system is approximately closed 
is to say that the probability of outside influence is minimized. 

If probabilities are needed to guide expectation under limitations in 
knowledge of the state of the universe, they are needed also to relate 
theory to evidence where it is a question not of logical compatibility, 
but degree of support. Logical compatibility with the data is a very weak 
constraint, certainly not strong enough to underwrite the theoretical 
choices that scientists actually: make. In practice, theoretical choices 
between alternatives—from mundane, everyday inferences to choices 
between competing scientific theories—always involve assessments of 
likelihood. The Law of Likelihood says that given a choice between a 
pair of theories H, and H; compatible with a body E of evidence, one 
should choose the one that assigns the Ea higher probability. Objec- 
tive assessments of likelihood make use of a measure that the theory 
itself provides. In assigning a likelihood to Hj, one asks how special or 
contrived the initial conditions have to be by H,’s own lights to gen- 
erate the regularities present in the phenomena. In assigning a like- 
lihood to Ha, one asks how special or contrived or improbable the 
initial conditions have to be by Hg’s lights to generate the regularities 
present in the phenomena. How much of what is observed in fact is 
inevitable, and how much is the result of coincidence or accident? If 
we observe a robust correlation between a pair of yariables where a 
theory recognizes no connection, that lowers evidential support for 
the theory not because the theory rules it out as a logical matter, 
but because the theory assigns it a low probability. It is unlikely, but 
not impossible, that a pair of independent variables exhibit correla- 
tions. In the case of an indeterministic theory, we ask how likely are 
those regularities, given the chances described by the, laws. If a theory 
assigns a high probability to one result, but whenever we carry out the 
experiment we always get the opposite, this disconfirms the theory 
not, again, because of a logical incompatibility, but because the theory 
assigns that result a low probability. The likelihood of the theory is a 
measure of how improbable the evidence is, by its own lights, and in 
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making relative assessments of likelihood, we always employ a prob- 
ability measure.* 

Probability here is playing an indispensable mediating role between 
theory and evidence. Any theory that receives confirmation that favors 
it over empirically adequate alternatives on the basis of likelihood rea- 
soning, or generates expectation that discriminates possibilities, has to 
tell us not just what is physically possible relative to a body of evidence, 
but the degree to which the various possibilities are to be expected. The 
kinds of regularities that are actually used, even in the most highly 
regimented experimental contexts (to say nothing of how things 
are Out in the wild where expectations are formed about radically 
open systems on the basis of only the roughest information) are reg- 
ularities about the probability with which a system that starts out in 
some finite, more or less well-defined, volume of phase space and is 
potentially subject to an indefinite number of potential extruding fac- 
tors, ends up in another. Even if the intrinsic state of a local system is 
known with precision arbitrarily close to perfection, that state fills a 
finite volume of the phase space of the universe as a whole. In practice 
to derive expectations for a system S what is done is that one writes 
down everything that is known and thought to be relevant about S, 
about its environment, about relevant influences on it.’ One comes 
up with a physical description as precise as possible in relevant re- 
spects.'° That will carve out the volume of phase space of interest. 
He then takes his expectations for S from the behavior of systems 
whose states fall in that subspace, that is, systems that share everything 
that is known about S." So, for example, if one wants to know how a 
particle in a certain state will evolve under a specified set of conditions, 
one identifies the subspace of the universal phase space that corre- 
sponds to particles of that kind, identifies the volume of that subspace 


8 Employing subjective probabilities in this capacity makes relative likelihood assess- 
ments a subjective matter and renders it all but void as an objective basis for choice 
between theories. If the measure is included in the scope of the theory as part of its 
content, the Law of Likelihood can provide a theory-independent measure of degree of 
fit with the evidence. See my “Likelihood Reasoning and Theory Choice” (manuscript). 

*It is not clear that the notion of relevance can be made out without invoking prob- 
ability, for A is a relevant factor if there is a non-negligible probability of influence from 
A. But put this aside. ` 

This is an application of the Principle of Total Evidence, usually credited to 
Rudolph Carnap, Meaning and Necessity (New York: Clarke, 1947). 

"To know someone is a typical member of a flatly distributed population leaves one 
without information that favors one location over another, to know someone is a typical 
member of an unevenly distributed population is to know something that favors some 
locations, but not enough to locate them in a subpopulation. A typical American, for ex- 
ample, is more likely to live in New York than Tucson, but a typical molecule of water in 
the ocean has roughly equal probability in being located in any two volumes of equal size. 
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that corresponds to the relevant state, and applies the dynamical laws 
to determine how states that fall in that volume evolve under the rele- 
vant conditions. In doing so, one is effectively assigning to the system 
of interest the profile of the typical ensemble compatible with every- 
thing he knows about it. This fixes the values of known variables and 
randomizes over unknown variables. The probability of bon Scalculated 
in this way is the probability of a random pick from a typical ensemble 
of S-type systems. 

Even in a deterministic context, in which there is only a single tra- 
jectory through every point in phase space, unless one knows the state 
of the universe as a whole with perfect precision, probabilities are un- 
avoidable. In practice one is warranted in ignoring most of the uni- 
verse when considering the state of a local system because she has a 
probability distribution, at least implicit, that assigns a low probabil- 
ity to distorting influences from other parts of the world, that is, a 
probability distribution that defines what is meant by “random” and 
licenses the treatment of variables not represented in the model as 
random. That same probability distribution lets one interpret what 
she does observe. If one gets the same result every time an experiment 
is carried, although it is possible that this is pure coincidence, or that 
there is a string of experimental errors (the lab assistant misread the 
result, there is a freak event inside the measuring apparatus, and so 
on ...), these possibilities have low probability. The more reliably a 
result is observed, and the more robust it is with respect to variation 
in the surrounding circumstances, the more significant it becomes be- 
cause, and only because, the probability of coincidence or accident is 
lowered if the result persists over time and across variation. The pos- - 
sibility of coincidence or accident remains, it is only their probability 
that is diminished. Again, the probabilities are playing a crucial medi- 
ating role between evidence and theory. 

The probabilities here are independent of the dynamical laws. If 
one is looking at a finite volume v of state space, there will almost al- 
ways be multiple trajectories coming out of v and leading in different 
directions. Some will go up and some will go down, and to form expec- 
tations, one needs to know how many of a typical finite set of systems 
whose states begin in vgo this way and how many go that. If one wants to 
know the probability that a system whose initial state falls in vis in v* 
after an interval J, that is to say, she calculates the probability that a 
random pick from a typical ensemble of systems whose states begin 
in v, ends in v*. Dynamical laws that specify only what the physically 
possible trajectories are will not yield these probabilities. And so where 
there is more than one possibility, dynamical laws will not specify how 
` to divide opinion among them. 
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Since, in the deterministic case, at least, the need for probabilities 
disappears when one possesses perfectly precise knowledge, it is easy to 
slip into thinking that the probabilities are subjective. If probabilities 
are only needed in forming expectation where there is ignorance, the 
probabilities must express facts about the epistemic states of belief- 
forming agents, rather facts about the systems they are forming opin- 
ions about. It is true that the probabilities reflect facts about the 
epistemic states of belief-forming agents, but there is a subtle equivoca- 
tion in passing from the thought that probabilities provide a measure 
of degree of ignorance to the idea that they express nothing more than 
degree of belief. Credence is not the same as degree of ignorance. To 
characterize one’s states as states that reflect a lack of information, one 
needs to invoke a notion of probability that is distinct from credence. A 
flat distribution over a partition of possibilities expresses ignorance 
only if the cells of that partition are equiprobable. Suppose I am at- 
tending a hosted dinner and I am uncertain about what will be served. 
If I assign equal credence to anything in the cookbook, that expresses 
ignorance about what my hosts will cook. But I could equally partition 
the possibilities for dinner into Sea Bass on quinoa pilaf on the one 
hand and anything other than Sea Bass on quinoa pilaf on the other, 
and an equal assignment of credence to the cells in this partition ex- 
presses quite specific information about the menu. Ignorance is in- 
difference between equally probable alternatives, and the credences one 
adopts about S when one does not have specific information about S$ 
will inevitably invoke an objective, statistical notion of probability and 
express beliefs about which alternatives are equally likely to show up in 
a random sample. Credence that favors A over B or B over A, likewise, 
expresses the possession of information only if the expectation of A 
and B would be otherwise equal. A probabilistic postulate provides a 
base-lirie definition of statistical randomness that allows one to charac- 
terize credences as states of knowledge or ignorance. 

These probabilities form part of the empirical content of the theory. 
It was remarked above that in forming expectations for a system S, one 
takes expectations from the behavior of typical systems compatible 
with everything known about S:° Facts about the behavior of typical 
ensembles of systems whose states span a finite volume of phase space 
are perfectly objective. They are probabilistically related to frequen- 
cies, and confirmable or disconfirmable by collecting statistics from 
ensembles. They are as objective, and as empirical, as facts about the 


2 This is the source of the link between single-case and in general probabilities, that 
is, between expectations for behavior of individual systems and frequencies of behaviors 
in ensembles. 
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phases of the moon, or the migration patterns of butterflies. “But 
surely,” one might say, “deterministic dynamical laws dictate how any 
ensemble would evolve. If one knows the initial states of the systems of 
which it is composed, one applies the dynamical laws to determine 
their final states, and one is done.” That is correct, the problem is not 
that one does not generally know how an ensemble of some specified 
composition will evolve, the problem is that one does not know the com- 
position of the typical ensemble, This is a crucial difference. And notice that 
the same will be true in the indeterministic case. The dynamical laws 
there will generate a probability distribution over properties of interest 
for a system whose pure state is known, but they will not say how to mix 
probabilities for different states where there is uncertainty about which 
of them a system is in. 

This is perhaps the deepest lesson of statistical mechanics. One 
does not get a probability distribution out of dynamical laws for free; 
one has to start with a distribution and evolve it forward. Most often 
an initial distribution is obtained by giving a flat distribution over the 
volume of phase space compatible with what we know about a system, 
tacitly applying a principle of indifference to states represented by equal 
volumes thereof. But we can reparameterize the space without affect- 
ing the topological relations among states (and hence without affect- 
ing Boolean relations among their extensions) or dynamical laws. And 
applying the same procedure under different parameterizations can 
give wildly inconsistent results. Talk about a flat distribution makes sense 
only once the metric of phase space has been fixed, and the practice of 
giving a flat distribution relative to a standard metric to reflect a lack of 
knowledge just expresses the assumption that states that occupy equal 
volumes under the standard metric are equally intrinsically probable, that 
is, that a random pick from a population that spans any two subspaces of 
equal volume is equally likely to yield a system in one as in the other. 

The role that the measure over phase space was playing in generat- 
ing probabilities in statistical mechanics was exposed when it was dem- 
onstrated that one can hold fixed the laws governing the evolution of 
individual microstates and derive quite different probabilities for evo- 
lution on the macrolevel (where macrolevel descriptions are just less 
than perfectly precise descriptions of microbehavior) by inflating some 
macrostates and deflating others. Statistical mechanics taught us to see 
the metric as an independent theoretical variable—one of the things 
that can be played with in bringing theory into line with the evidence. 
What one is playing with when one entertains different hypotheses about 
the relative volumes different states take up in phase space is hypotheses 

"about the’composition of typical ensembles. The naive expectation would 
be that the typical ensemble is a roughly even‘composition of macrostates. 
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The hypothesis of microuniformity, by contrast, gives us a composition 
so heavily weighted toward equilibrium states that almost all systems 
in almost all possible universes are in equilibrium.” Under application 
of the dynamical laws, the hypothesis of microuniformity yields a migra- 
tion towards higher entropy states from lower entropy states as byprod- 
uct of the difference in phase space volume of states of high and low 
entropy. Overall, there is almost no migration since virtually all systems 
are in states of high entropy. But if our universe is (as the Past Hypothesis 
invites us to suppose) one of those very rare universes in which there are 
a great many systems in low entropy states, migration will be observed, 
and the migration observed will virtually all be in the same direction. 
So to reconnect with the themes above, according statistical me- 
chanics the expectation that one should see as many entropy decreasing 
processes as entropy increasing ones depends on a faulty assumption: 
namely, that all macrostates have equal statistical probability in the 
sense that a random pick from a typical ensemble is equally likely to 
yield a system in any chosen macrostate. There is dispute about the 
status and interpretation of statistical mechanical probabilities. But 
one thing that can be uncontroversially learned from that example 
is the purely formal fact that one can get radically different expecta- 
tions by adopting different metrical assumptions, even while holding 
the dynamical laws fixed. Dynamical laws alone, even deterministic 
laws that dictate the evolution of a closed system given precise informa- 
tion about its state, do not constrain the division of opinion when ini- 
tial information is incomplete or less than perfectly precise, or when 
dealing with an open system with limited knowledge of extruding fac- 
tors. Talk of dividing opinion evenly among the possibilities—which 
here takes the form of spreading it uniformly over the part of phase 
space whose boundaries reflect our information about the system— 
is well defined only once the metric has been fixed, and only because 
the metric is functioning tacitly as a measure of the relative probability 
that a random pick ‘from a population whose states fall within two spec- 
ified subspaces will yield a system in either. 7 
Although the lesson was one that historically, emerged from statis- 
tical mechanics, it has nothing specifically to do with dynamics, and 


8 At all times, the expectation is high entropy. If one is in one of those rare universes 
in which there are many systems in low entropy states, they are almost all evolving to 
states of higher entropy. Higher entropy states are intrinsically so much more likely that 
if one is in a high entropy state one is almost certain to stay there, and if one finds 
oneself in a low entropy state, one is almost certain to evolve into a higher one. The 
composition of any random ensemble of systems is heavily weighted towards high 
entropy states. 
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the point can be illustrated with simpler examples. The need for an 
independent metrical assumption has to do with mixing, and can be 
made in nondynamical terms. Whether dealing with points in phase 
space, cells in a partition, or categories in a taxonomy, dynamical laws 
that give profiles for individual cells need to be supplemented with a 
comparative measure of the sizes of the populations that occupy cells, 
something that specifies how systems distribute themselves among cells 
and can be used to yield the probability that a random pick (from the 
population as a whole, or a subpopulation drawn from a specified col- 
lection of cells) will yield a member of the cell in question. One gets 
different expectations depending on which is regarded as partitioning 
them into equally probable classes.” It is much clearer in finite exam- 
ples where one can simply count up the inhabitants. In these cases, the 
size of a cell is given by the number of its inhabitants and probability 
corresponds to proportion. Let us take the set of people in the world 
and partition them by country of birth. Suppose that nationality is 
deterministic with respect to language and car make, so that the coun- 
try in which a person is born determines the language she speaks and 
the kind of car she drives. Everybody born in the United States speaks 
American and drives a Ford, everybody born in France speaks French 
and drives a Peugeot, everyone born in Samoa speaks Samoan and 
walks to work, and so on. In forming expectations about a fellow of 
whose country of birth one has no specific knowledge," if one naively 
divided opinion evenly among the possibilities for country of birth, 
she would expect him to be equally likely to speak Chinese as Samoan, 
equally likely to drive a Ford as a Peugeot, and so on. She would be 
mistaken, and mistaken for the simple reason that these probabilities 
would not reflect statistics of the properties of interest in the world 
population. Taking the number of people in each cell as a measure of 
its size, let us say that a partition is even with respect to a given popula- 
tion just in case it divides the population into cells of equal size. The 
problem with the partition by country is that it is not even with re- 
spect to world population. A typical randomly chosen ensemble of world 


“Tt does not matter whether we are talking about dynamical laws or a function from 
cell number to properties of interest. It does not matter whether we are talking about 
the deterministic or indeterministic case. And it does not matter whether we are talking 
about finite or infinite populations. In the finite case, size means number; in the infi- 
nite case, it means measure, but comparisons of size are no less dispensable in the sec- 
ond case than in the first. 

I That will, in its turn, generate profiles for people of whom we have information 
represented by a probability distribution over some finite region. The typical global 
individual provides a kind of standard or reference, point, departures from typicality 
represent knowledge. - 
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individuals is not composed of nationalities in equal proportion, and 
probabilities guided by assigning equal probabilities to nationalities will 
not reflect statistics in the global population. Consider by contrast the 
partition of the same population by date of birth. This is not perfectly 
even with respect to population, but it is more nearly so. On any given 
day, the number of people born in China will radically outweigh the num- 
ber born in Samoa, the number of people born in the United States will 
radically outweigh the number born in France. The expectations formed 
by spreading opinion evenly over the cells of this partition will be quite 
different than those formed by spreading it evenly over the cells of the 
partition by country, and will be more in line with the actual frequencies. 
So, to repeat, when forming expectations for a system S about 
which one has imprecise knowledge, one writes down everything 
known about S and takes expectations for S from typical ensembles 
of systems that share those properties. A complete profile for members 
of each cell does not give a complete profile for populations drawn 
from multiple cells until the proportion that individual cells contribute 
to the combined population is specified. One can derive different.ex- 
pectations.for the global population, or any subpopulation that spans 
cells, by fiddling with how many elements each cell contributes to the 
larger population. Talk of metrics for phase space is just a generaliza- 
tion of this. The probability with which an arbitrary pick from the 
population yields a system in a particular state is proportional to the 
volume it occupies in phase space. One can use whatever numbers one 
likes to parameterize phase space, but nonmetric preserving reparame-. 
terizations will alter expectations under this procedure for forming . 
them. What is the right parameterization? That will depend on how sys- 
tems actually distribute themselves over phase space. One has to make 
some metrical assumption before expectations can be formed. Expec- 
tations derived from a flat distribution over a space whose metric does 
not reflect the way that the systems actually distribute themselves leaves 
one with probabilities distorted in favor of sparsely populated cells. 
Another example of failing to appreciate the need to take account 
of the relative sizes of the cells of a partition in forming expectations, 
interesting because it actually reverses conditional expectations for a 
combined population that hold individually for each of the compo- 
nents. The University of California, Berkeley, was very famously sued 
for bias against women applying to grad school. The admission figures 
showed that men applying were more likely than women to be admitted, 


lë Assume, here, that births distribute themselves roughly evenly over the year in 
each country. 
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and the difference was significant. But examining individual depart- 
ments found most departments actually showed a slight bias against 
men. There is no paradox here. The explanation was simply that 
women tended to apply to departments with low rates of admission, 
while men tended to apply to departments with high rates of admission. 
The population as a whole (people who apply to grad school) was com- 
posed of a set of subpopulations (people who apply to the English 
department, people who apply to the Physics department, and so 
on). In each subpopulation, the rate of acceptance for men was lower 
than that for women, but in the combined population, the rate of ac- 
ceptance for women was significantly lower than that for men because 
the composition of the ensemble of women applicants was heavily 
weighted towards departments with low rates of acceptance, while 
the composition of the ensemble of male applicants was weighted 
towards departments with higher rates of acceptance, with the result 
that men had a higher overall probability of being accepted. It is as 
though they were in the same casino, but the women tended to play 
games with a lower chance of success than the men. You can always 
increase your intrinsic probability of winning by playing the game with 
better chances. The correlation between being a woman and being 
rejected was an artifact of the composition of the ensemble of female 
applicants, in just the way that the higher relative probability of speak- 
ing English over Samoan is an artifact of the composition of the ensem- 
ble of persons, and in just the way that the higher relative probability 
„of entropy increasing processes over entropy decreasing ones is an 
artifact of the composition of typical ensembles in worlds that start 
out-in a state of low entropy. 

Another example of the way that an uneven partition can artificially 
favor some elements is that I am the most hyperlinked ‘Jenann’ on the 
internet. If one googles ‘Jenann’, links to me, or pages of mine, come 
up first, second, third, and fourth. But David Chalmers is not the most 
hyperlinked ‘David’ on the internet, and Saul Kripke is not the most 
hyperlinked ‘Saul’ on the internet. That does not mean that I am more 
famous than David Chalmers or Saul Kripke. The reason is that there 
are fewer Jenanns than there are Davids or Sauls (at least among the 
relevant population), and so I am more intrinsically likely to be most 
linked among my conomials. I am a big fish only relative to the size of 
my pond. The pond of my conomials is ever so much smaller than the 
pond of Davids or Sauls. 


PRINCIPLE OF INDIFFERENCE 


Some will have already spotted a connection with that notorious 
principle of probabilistic reasoning that has fallen into ill repute: the 
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Principle of Indifference (PI).'’ PI enjoins that given a set of possi- 
bilities and no specific reason for thinking one obtains rather than 
another, they should be assigned equal probability. It captures the 
intuition that, for example, if one has a six-headed die, one should 
assign probability 1/6 to each face on any given roll, or if one is pre- 
sented with a spinning wheel labeled with numbers in the interval 
0>x>1, one should assign equal probabilities to obtaining a number 
greater than 0.5 and less than 0.5 on a random spin of the wheel. 
There is a wealth of counterexamples to PI that derive inconsistent 
results by applying the principle to the same events under different 
descriptions or considered as part of different partitions. Here is an 
especially simple one: A factory produces cubes with side lengths 
up to 2 cm. What is the probability that a randomly chosen cube has 
side length under 1 cm? Apply PI to side length, one gets the answer 
1/2. A factory produces cubes with face area up to 4 cm®. What is the 
probability that a randomly chosen cube has face area under 1 cm”? 
Apply PI to face area and one gets the answer 1/4. These are the 
same problem under different descriptions. One gets contradictory 
answers because application of PI to side length is tantamount to as- 
suming that the factory produces cubes whose sides show a uniform 
distribution in length, whereas application of PI to face areais tanta- 
mount to assuming that the factory produces cubes whose faces show 
a uniform distribution in area. But a production process uniformly 
distributed in side lengths produces a different distribution of cube 
volumes than a process uniformly distributed in face areas. 

The spread of cube volumes depends on whether one assumes uni- 
formity over side length or face area, and which of these assumptions 
is correct is a question of fact. It is a matter of which partition is in 
fact even, determined by statistics for the cubes the factory actually 
turns out. PI will give the right results if and only ifapplied to the parti- 
tion that actually divides the cubes coming out of the factory into 


17 This is also relevant to the Doomsday argument and Shooting Room set-up. In the 
Doomsday case, the natural metric imposed by supposing a person to be equally likely 
to live at any given time, and in the shooting room the metric imposed by regarding an 
arbitrary player to be equally likely to be playing in any given cycle of the game are what 
generate the mistaken expectations. Partitioning the population by date of birth, or 
partitioning players by game cycle, does not divide it into equally sized cells and expec- 
tations derived by projecting relative frequency in population overall is weighted in 
favor of later cells. An arbitrary member of the population is much more likely to live 
to see Doomsday and an arbitrary player of the shooting game is 9 times more likely to 
win than to die, though the chance of Doomsday at any one time is as likely as at any 
other, and the chance of losing in any cycle of the shooting game is just as likely as that: 
of winning. ae “7 | 

18 Derived from Bas van Frasssen, Laws and Symmetry (New York: Oxford, 1989). 
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Figure 1: The top two panels represent uniformity in length and area. The 
bottom two panels show how these uniform distributions change when 
mapped to volume. A process uniform in length produces a different set 
of volumes than a process uniform in area. 


equally sized classes. That is an unavoidably empirical question. There 
is no more a way of identifying the even partition from logical princi- 
ples than there is of using such principles to divine what the factory 
heads decide at this year’s corporate convention. Given a random spin 
of the wheel whose edges are labeled between 0 and 1, should one 
spread probability uniformly over equal intervals? Or should one use 
some other function? There are as many ways of spreading probability 
over the interval 0<x<1 as there are real-valued functions whose argu- 
ments in that interval sum to 1. Which is correct depends on whether 
the wheel spins at uniform speed, and how numbers are actually dis- 
tributed around the wheel. And, again, that is an unavoidably empiri- 
cal matter. What is right for one wheel will be wrong for another. When 
PI is applied to reflect a lack of specific information about a system, it 
can be done in a well-defined manner only agaijst the background of 
general information about how properties of interest distribute them- 
selves across the population from- which the system is drawn. Consider 
- a circle of finite volume on which all colors in the visible spectrum. are 
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represented. If asked for the probability that a randomly chosen sur- 
face will have a color that falls on the top half of the wheel, many will 
automatically answer 2. This response is correct assuming the standard. 
representation of the spectrum on which colors separated by equal 
wavelengths are separated by equal volumes on the circle. But it is per- 
fectly possible to crowd all colors except for a particular shade of deep 
purple into the bottom half of the wheel. Nothing said when the ques- 
tion was introduced specified how colors were to be distributed around 
the circle, and the answer would be wrong on this representation. The 
ways families of properties are represented visually and imaginatively 
almost always incorporate assumptions, rarely explicit, about statistical 
probability, that is, the probability that a random pick from a typical 
ensemble of systems of the relevant type will have the property or prop- 
erties of interest. It is these assumptions that are made explicit when 
their implications are drawn out in applications of PI. Richard Von 
Mises, discussing Bertand’s chord paradox, says the same thing about 
the absence of formal criteria for identifying the right metric. By 
‘coordinate system’, here, he means parameterization: 


.. the assumption of a ‘uniform distribution” means something different 
in different co-ordinate systems. No general prescription for selecting 
‘correct’ co-ordinates can be given, and there can therefore be no gen- 
eral preference for one of the many possible uniform distributions.” 


Although one-is rarely conscious that one is doing it, one chooses 
parameters that reflect one’s metrical assumptions, and it is really the 
metrical assumptions built into the choice of parameters that under- 
writes the practice of assigning uniform distribution: to reflect i igno- 
rance. The metrical assumptions are “wholly empirical, and thé practice 
is only successful to’ the ‘degree that they-are correct. Assigning prob- 
abilities to events to reflect a lack of specific information, that is, a lack 
of information that singles the system of i interest out from the crowd, 
requires some general knowledge about the coriposition of the crowd.’ 
In physical contexts, this kind of general knowledge is embodied in the 
metrical structure of phase space. Specific information gets used to 
carve out a volume of phase space, but when specific information gives 
out, one gives a flat’‘distribution over the remaining volume and gen- 
eral knowledge. kicks in. If metrical structure faithfully reflects statisti- 
cal probabilities, when it is interpreted by the principle that a random 
pick is equally likely to yield a system in any two equal volumes of the 
space, indifference over the volume of phase space whose boundaries 


Von Mises, Probability, Statistics and Truth (New York: Macmillan, 1957), pp. 80-81. 
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reflect the extent of our specific knowledge will give us probabilities 
that reflect statistics in the relevant population.” We have to make some 
metrical assumption before we can form expectations, expectations 
derived from a flat distribution over an uneven partition or a space 
equal volumes of which do not represent statistically equiprobable 
states is going to leave us with distorted probabilities. In a finite exam- 
ple, there is an easy way of identifying the even partitions; we count the 
occupants of cells. In an infinite population, where proportions are 
replaced by measures and there is no intrinsic measure of size of classes, 
identifying the even partition requires all of the tools of modern statis- 
tics, and there are no logical guarantees that the statistics in any finite 
sample will be representative. 


HIGHER ORDER IGNORANCE 


Of course one can be ignorant of general matters too, and general 
ignorance will compound with lack of specific information when 
probabilities are calculated. General ignorance is ignorance of how 
properties of interest distribute themselves across the population 
whose boundaries reflect the extent of specific knowledge. It is repre- 
sented by mixing probabilities drawn from different hypotheses about 
this distribution.” So, in the example above, if it is not known how the 
factory makes cubes, or it is not known how numbers are ‘distributed 
around the spinning wheel, but one knows how to partition the alterna- 
tives into equiprobable classes, PI can be applied at a higher level by 
forming a mixture weighted to reflect higher order indifference be- 
tween equiprobable alternatives.. But one ‘does not always know how 
‘to form an even partition of alternatives, and in some cases it does 
not make, sénse. This kind of higher order i ignorance is complex. It. 
remains, ‘however, that the first order. content of a ‘physical theory, 
insofar as the theory i is used’ to generate expectation in the face of’ 
ignorance, includes-a probabilistic postulate which serves as part of 
the background against: which. the impact. of incrementally obtained 


vad i 


2 We have to be careful to understand that the indifference is notover. possible 
_ outcomes for an experiment, but indifference over outcomes generated by the same 
method. Incorporate everything you know about the system into thè procéss that gen- 
erates the'outcome, and think of selection as a random choice from outcomes gener- 
ated by the same process. So, for example, if you are assigning probabilities to a dart 
thrown by John hitting the center circle, you take all of the specific knowledge you have 
of the.process, and let the probabilities reflect the distribution of outcomes in that class 
(for example, darts thrown by John froma certain distance in bad light after he has had 
three beers, while he is talking to buddies, and so on). 

31 ‘Mixing’ is a technical notion, the mixture of probabilities P and P* drawn from 
different sample spaces is (aP +BP*) where a and B are the relative probabilities of the 
sample spaces from which they are drawn. 
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information is assessed. Phase- spaces and state spaces are what statis- 
ticians refer to as ‘sample spaces’. They embody a great deal of gen- 
eral knowledge of an empirical. nature, and that knowledge is relied 
on when a theory is used to form expectation on the basis of limited 
specific information.” 


` THE LAPLACIAN ARGUMENT 


If what preceded is correct, there ought to be a gap in the knowledge 
of the Laplacian intelligence. There is. It is revealed by the fact that 
the Laplacian intelligence cannot answer problems of the form: ‘What 
is the statistical probability with which a system in state A at t ends up 
in state Bat t*, given C?’ where A and C together fall short of a complete 
specification of the microstate of the universe, and B is fine-grained 
enough not to permit a 1 or 0 value. By hypothesis, the Laplacian 
intelligence knows the microstate of the universe, and he knows the 
dynamical laws, and whenever he tries to make predictions about 
the behavior of a thermodynamic system, he evolves forward the 
microstate, so he never has to worry about probabilities and his predic- 
tions are never wrong. His extraordinary specific knowledge keeps him 
from confronting problems of this form. Problems of this form, how- 
ever, are the rule for us, and the question is not whether the Laplacian 
intelligence confronts them, but whether he has what he needs to pro- 
vide answers. The thermodynamic example demonstrated that he can- 
not squeeze answers out of the dynamical laws alone, for one can hold 
the laws fixed and generate radically different answers to questions of 
this form by adopting different probabilistic postulates. Looking at fre- 
quencies will provide evidence for probabilities, but as a logical matter 
they do not determine the probabilistic facts. Perhaps, as those that 
defend Humean reductions suppose, facts about probabilities are in- 
cluded implicitly in the manifold of categorical fact, not directly in the 
frequencies but along with the laws as part of the best overall system- 
atization of the manifold.” That may be correct, but it is separate from 
the thesis that has been defended here: namely, that any systematiza- 
tion that can be used as a basis for prediction or receive confirmation 
from the evidence will incorporate a measure over phase space, and 


2 The boundary between general and specific knowledge is conventional. What 
counts as specific knowledge about a particle in a context in which we are using a 
state space for generic particles (for example, that it is negatively charged) is trivial 
(has probability 1, for every particle) in a context in which we are using a state space 
for electrons. 

3 Loewer, “Determinism and Chance,” op. cit., and Lewis, “Humean Supervenience 
Debugged,” Mind, cru, 412 (1994): 473-90. 
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the measure will be just as real and objective as, but not reducible to, 
the physical laws.” 


BAYESIANISM, AND THE BEST SYSTEMS ANALYSIS 


A couple of residual remarks are warranted to draw connections to 
other work in the literature. Loewer’s discussion of statistical mechan- 
ical probabilities in “Determinism and Chance” is in some ways in ac- 
cord with the position that has been defended here. His argument 
begins with the so-called Best Systems Analysis of laws. According to 
the Best Systems Analysis, what makes a certain claim about the world 
a law is that it is part of a theoretical package that overall gets the best 
fit with the evidence. The idea is that the correct physical theory will 
be that systematization that achieves the best overall fit with the global 
pattern of local matters of particular fact. He argues on this basis that 
the microcanonical probability distribution associated with statistical 
mechanics has a claim to be included in a theoretical package along- 
side the laws because when it is added to the laws, it vastly increases 
the informativeness and fit of the best system. He writes 


If adding a probability distribution over initial conditions—in our exam- 
ples over initial conditions of the universe—to other laws greatly 
increases informativeness (in the form of fit) with little sacrifice in sim- 
plicity then the system of those laws together with the probability distri- 
bution may well be the best systematization of the occurrent facts.” 


I am in full accord’ that we should regard a probability postulate 
alongside the laws as part of the theoretical package. The differences 
between Loewer’s position and mine are these: (i) I have argued that 
we should do this quite generally, not just in the context of statistical 
mechanics, (ii) I think we should take Prg(A/B) as the basic object, 
rather than a distribution over initial conditions. Pr¢(A/B), recall, is 
defined as the probability that a random pick from Bsystems would 
yield an A. It can be generated from a distribution over initial condi- 
tions in the context of deterministic laws, but does not require the 
idea of an initial state and has applicability also in indeterministic con- 
texts, (iii) I am resistant to regarding Pr¢(A/B) as a law for reasons 
that are independent of what was said here, and finally (iv) where 
Loewer thinks that including a probabilistic postulate increases fit 


*4 What our physical theories do is “solve” the data for generalizable patterns. I am 
arguing here that those generalizable patterns are not just the regularities embodied in 
physical laws, but patterns of migration over state space, not derivable from the laws 
without invoking a measure over state space, patterns that tell us how a group of sys- 
tems, distributed across a finite volume of state space redistribute themselves over time. 

5 7 oewer, “Determinism and Chance,” op. cit., p. 10. 
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with the evidence, I think that without a probabilistic postulate, we do 
not have.an objective measure of fit with the evidence that goes be- 
yond logical compatibility.” 

Note that Bayesians can quite comfortably accept the thesis that a 
probabilistic postulate should be recognized as a standard component 
of a physical theory, even in deterministic contexts. One of the defin- 
ing features of Bayesianism is the thesis that all probability is ultimately 
subjective, but there is.ssome equivocation about what this actually en- 
tails. Subjective probability measures—in particular, the conditional 
probabilities that govern how. belief is updated incrementally in re- 
sponse to evidence—encode a lot of information about the probabi- 
listic relationships among events. A Bayesian can view a physical 
theory as nothing more than a candidate credence function, that is, 
a regimented rendering of the conditional connections among belief 
that govern the updating of opinion. This is what is known in the lit- 
erature as an expert function. Insofar as one is viewing a physical in this 
way, she will have a special reason to recognize a probabilistic postulate 
as part of its content, for without a probabilistic postulate, a theory 
does not constitute a well-defined credence function. 


CONCLUSION 


Arguments have been given here for recognition of a type of probabil- 
ity that is more basic than chance, that is not intrinsically dynamical, 
and that is a practically indispensable component of deterministic and 
indeterministic theories alike: Prg(A/B) =ger(the probability that a 
random pick from Bsystems will generate a system in A). When A 
and B are dynamical states, Prg(A/B) gives the transition probability 
from B to A. It also gives the transition probability from A to B, and 
the nondynamical probability that a system has one property, given 
that it has another, for example, the probability of being green, given 
the property of being an emerald or the property of being in micro- 
state A, given the property of being in macrostate B. It encodes 
virtually all of the inductively important information in a physical 
theory, everything that cannot be strictly deduced from known fact 
via the laws. If one knows enough that the physical laws leave only 
one possibility, the measure is not needed. But absent perfect and pre- 
cise knowledge, there is always an indefinite number of possibilities 
and the laws do not discriminate among them. They do not say which 
of a set of possibilities is more or most possible, and so they do not tell 
one how to divide opinion between them. As-for the suggestion to 


2 Any use of subjective probabilities will mean that agents with different priors will 
differ in their assessment of relative fit with the evidence. 
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divide opinion equally; ‘dividing it equally’ is-not well defined until a 
metric has been specified. What is really meant when one is instructed 
to divide opinion equally is ‘distribute it evenly among equally probable 
alternatives’. That just-emphasizes the ineliminability of Prç. If one is 
looking to predict where one does not have complete information, 
or to intervene where:one does not have: precise control, one needs 
probabilities, and-the probabilities have to be objective in the sense 
that they have to reflect the statistics in the population of interest. 
The more detailed one’s specific information about the system, and 
the better her knowledge of the statistics, the more likely her success. 

In arguing that a probabilistic postulate should be made one of the 
standardly recognized components of a theoretical package, it is rea- 
sonable to ask-whether this is intended as:a redescription of assump- 
tions implicit in practice or a recommendation to begin including a 
probabilistic postulate in statements of theory. The answer is that 
there is both an observation and a recommendation. The observation 
is-that insofar as one derives expectations from theory in a real setting, 
one is in fact invoking probabilities. The recommendation is to bring 
the often tacit, intuitive measures employed in practice into the open 
by including them in the explicit content of a theory, where their role 
in generating expectations is made transparent, and where they can 
be subjected to scrutiny and compared with alternatives. 

J.T. ISMAEL 

Centre for Time, University of Sydney 
and University of Arizona 
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BEING AND BEING CALLED: PARADIGM CASE ARGUMENTS 
AND NATURAL KIND WORDS 


hat is the relation between being a P and being called ‘P’, 
W= example, between being a cat and being called ‘cat’? 
Surely something might be a cat without being called 
‘cat’; indeed, cats as such might not be called ‘cats’. If the word 
‘cat? disappeared from the language, the event would not entail the 
disappearance of cats. What about the converse implication? Does 
being called ‘cat’ entail being a cat? It would seem so. For suppose 
‘cat’ refers to certain objects, and let Moon be one such object. Con- 
sider the statement that Moon is a cat. The statement is true just in 
case Moon is one of the objects that ‘cat’ refers to, which she is. Hence, 
the statement is true, therefore Moon is a cat. Being among the objects 
that ‘cat’ refers to entails being a cat. : 
However, it is one thing to say that ‘cat’ refers to certain objects, and 
(possibly) a different thing to say that certain objects are called ‘cats’. 
Spiders are often called ‘insects’, yet ‘insect’ does not refer to spiders: 
it is not correct to call spiders ‘insects’. “Being called” is often intended 
as a descriptive notion: whether something is or is not called ‘P’ is just 
a fact that can be stated in terms of people’s behavior or patterns of 
behavior. Reference, on the other hand, may not be descriptive in this 
sense. Philosophers have often been, trying to characterize the quasi- 


„technical notion of reference by suitably qualifying the everyday no- 
‘tion of “being called.” Success in such an enterprise would amount to ` 


showing that being called* ‘P’—a suitably modified version of being 
called ‘P’—-entails being P Whether the enterprise is bound to fail is 
not the topic of this article. Here, I would like to show that one such 
attempt did fail, whereas another, more recent attempt that would 


“Thanks to Andrea Bianchi, Paolo Casalegno, Andrea Iacona, Mark Sainsbury, and 
Achille Varzi for comments on previous versions. 
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seem to be bound to fail for analogous reasons does not fail: or not for 
such reasons, anyway. : 

A few decades ago, some philosophers believed that being called 
‘P’ was (with some qualifications) a sufficient condition for being a 
P. They were the proponents of so called “paradigm case”-arguments 
(J.O. Urmson, Antony Flew, Norman Malcolm, Max Black, and others; 
Ludwig Wittgenstein may have been among them). They argued that if 
something is paradigmatically called ‘cat’—that is, if it is uncontroversial 
that anybody in his right mind and in full command of English would 
call it ‘cat’— then it isa cat. In such circumstances, it would be foolish, 
or semantically deviant to deny that there are cats. Thus a skeptic 
about cats would be ipso facto refuted by exhibiting a paradigmatic ap- 
plication of the word ‘cat’. i 

Paradigm case arguments went out of fashion in the late 1960s, not 
necessarily for very good reasons. However, I believe, and will try to 
show in what follows that such arguments were indeed flawed: The 
reason they were flawed is that being paradigmatically called ‘P’ 
may not be sufficient for being correctly called ‘P’. But it is being cor- 
rectly called ‘P’, not just being called ‘P’ or even being paradigmati- 
cally called ‘P’, that entails being a P 

More recently, claims were put forward implying that, for ‘P’, a 
natural kind term, paradigmatic Ps could not fail to be Ps, though 
in a partly different sense of ‘paradigmatic’. It was claimed that being 
a cat is having the same nature as these things we usually call ‘cats’.! 
Now, some of the things we de facto call ‘cats’ may be anomalous by 
not having the same nature as most things we call ‘cats’: they may 
be fakes, or perhaps pseudo-cats really belonging to a different natu- 
ral species. To allow for such anomalies, we shall say that being a cat is 
having the same nature as most of the things we usually call ‘cats’. The 
condition is taken to be both necessary and sufficient. By contrast, fea- 
tures that are usually associated with being a cat, such as being a mam- 
mal, chasing mice, and so on, are neither necessary nor jointly sufficient 
for being a cat. For example, if we were to discover that the objects 
we call ‘cats’ are really robots, not animals, we would persist in calling 
them ‘cats’; and rightly so, for they are cats.? Being a living being is nota 


! Hilary Putnam, “The Meaning of ‘Meaning’,” in Mind, Language, and Reality: Philo- 
sophical Papers, Volume 2 (New York: Cambridge, 1975), pp. 215-71. 

. ? Putnam, “Is Semantics Possible?” in Howard E. Kiefer and Milton K. Munitz, eds., 
Languages, Belief, and Metaphysics (Albany: SUNY, 1970), pp. 50-63; later in Mind, 
Language, and Reality: Philosophical Papers, Volume 2, pp. 139-52. As Saul Kripke pointed 
out, if the world is the way we take it to be, that is, populated with mammals of a cer- 
tain shape, size, and DNA ‘(the animals we usually call ‘cats’), then we could not discover 
that such mammals are robots, for they necessarily possess some among such features: 
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necessary condition for being a cat, or for being called ‘cat’. Moreover, 
if in such circumstances an animal were discovered in the Equatorial 
jungle that possessed just the features we now attribute to cats —thatis, 
being a feline, meowing, and so on—it would not qualify.as a cat (we 
would say: This animal is exactly what we had taken cats to be!). 

On this view, just being called ‘cat’ is neither necessary nor. suffi- 
cient for being a cat. Something may be a cat even though the label 
‘cat’ was never applied to it by anybody; conversely, something may be 
called ‘a cat’ by mistake, while not being a cat at all. However, that 
some beings rather than others are customarily called ‘cats’ is crucial 
for being a cat, for such a linguistic custom fixes the sample, so to 
speak, the nature of whose members (if they share a nature) even- 
tually determines what being: a cat is. Thus we may say that, on ‘the 
view we are discussing, being called ‘P’ entails being a P collectively, 
though not individually: the Ps are the beings that are called ‘P’, (ex- 
cepting a few anomalies) and whatever other beings share their na- 
ture. Emphatically, the Ps are not the beings that fit some definition 
of ‘P’, or possess the features that are “analytically” associated with the 
word ‘P’. 

We could then say—coming back to reference—that on this view a 
natural kind word such as ‘cat’ refers to x if and only if x shares a com- 
mon nature with most of the beings we customarily call ‘cats’. Is this 
form of the reduction of the notion of reference to the everyday no- 
tion of “being called” successful? At first sight, it seems that it is liable 
to the-same kind of objection that’ can be raised against arguments 
based on paradigms: in some cases, it may not be correct to call x ‘P’ 
even though x shares the same nature as most beings-we.call ‘P’, for 
there are further constraints on the correct use of ‘P’. We shall see, 
however, that the view we are discussing—that is, the standard view 
about the reference of natural kind words—can be defended against 
such objections, at some cost: - 


“I. PARADIGM CASE ARGUMENTS 


If something, o, is a P, for example, a cat, or a past event, or an act of 
free will, it is correct to call it ‘P’, when speaking English. An individ- 
ual speaker may not be in a position to describe it as ‘P’, perhaps be- 
cause she misidentifies it or does not identify it at all, or does not have 
the word ‘P’ in her lexical repertory; however, even for such a speaker 





for example, there is no possible world in which cats are not living beings (see section 
1v below). However, disastrous mistakes cannot be ruled out, least of all by a theory of 
reference: the world might not be the way we take it to be (a different world might be 
actual). In that sense, we might discover that the objects we call ‘cats’ are really robots. 
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it would be correct—though perhaps unjustified—to call o ‘P’. It is 
conceivable that, in a whole linguistic community, nobody is in a posi- 
tion to call o a P for any combination of the above reasons: even in 
such circumstances it would be correct, though presumably un- 
grounded, for each member of the community to apply the word 
‘P’ to o. For saying that it isnot correct.to call o ‘P’ amounts to saying 
that ois nota P o 

Conversely, if o is not a P it is not correct to call it ‘P’ in English. 
o may look a lot like a P in which case it is excusable that someone 
may call it ‘P’. Whether or not o resembles genuine Ps, it may have 
become customary to call it a ‘P’, so that it is natural for everybody in 
the community to call it ‘P’ (it would be somewhat peculiar not to call 
it “P’). Or again, o may be indistinguishable from genuine Ps given 
our cognitive resources, in which case it is inevitable for everybody 
to call it ‘P’. Nevertheless, in none of these cases is it correct to call 
it ‘P’, no matter how excusable, natural, or even inevitable that it be 
called ‘P’. If o is not a P it cannot be correct to call it ‘P’. 

Thus, it appears that the following holds unconditionally: 


(A) For every x, x is a P if and only if it is correct to call x ‘P’. 


(A) has been called a “meaning platitude.” In fact, it is less platitudi- 
nous than it seems. If ‘correct’ is regarded as involving normativity, 
then (A) appears to allow for the derivation of an ought from an is. 
Moreover, people who are reluctant to Twin-Earth intuitions will 
doubt that, even if ois indistinguishable from Ps given our (collective) 
cognitive resources, still it is not corréct to call it ‘P’. They will argue 
that correctness in the use of language involves reference to some 
available standard: no linguistic behavior can be incorrect that ‘is 
not in violation of some communal standard. But nothing counts as 
a violation of a standard if it cannot be pointed out as such by some 
member of the linguistic community: therefore, calling o a P cannot 
be said to be incorrect, even if o is not a P (in the eyes of God or of 
present-day science). However, for the purposes of the present discus- 
sion I will disregard all such difficulties with principle (A), which I will 
take to hold without restrictions. 

Now consider the following proposal. Suppose that o is regularly 
described as a P and that the disposition to apply ‘P’ to o and the likes 
of o is regarded as an integral part of semantic competence relative to 
‘P’, so that of a speaker who is not prepared to call o ‘P’ we would say 
that he does not know what ‘P’ means. For example, if the speaker is 


3 Anandi Hattiangadi, “Is Meaning Normative?” Mind &' Language, xx1 (2006): 220-40, 
p. 222. 
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puzzled by the fact that o is being described as ‘a P’, or is in trouble 
obeying orders or answering questions involving ‘P’ even though o is 
present and circumstances are optimal for identification, we would 
say he does not know what ‘P’ means.‘ Call the application of ‘P’ to 
o (under these conditions) a paradigm case of the use of ‘P’; and call o 
a paradigm of P (or, synonymously, a paradigmatic P).° That is, as- 
. sume the following definition: , 


(For every x) the application of ‘P’ to xis a paradigm case of the use’ of : 
‘P if (and only-if) = 


“(i) xis regularly called ‘P’, - -o 
(ii) being disposed to,call x ‘P’ is a necessary condition of semantic com- 
petence concerning ‘P’. 


Coulda paradigm case of the use of ‘P’ fail to be a correct usè of ‘P’? In 
other words, could it fail to be correct to describe o as a P if the appli- 
cation of ‘P? to ois a paradigm case of the use of ‘P’? Could (B) fail? 


(B) For every x, if xis paradigmatically called ‘P’ then it is correct to call 
x ‘P. 
If not, then if ois paradigmatically called ‘P’ it cannot fail to bea P, by 
(B) and (A). So, if some skeptic were to deny that there are Ps it would 
be enough to exhibit a paradigm case of the use of ‘P’ in order to re- 
fute him. 

This, or something very much like this seems to be the conceptual 
apparatus grounding so-called paradigm case arguments. The general 
pattern was the following. Suppose someone, M, claims that there 
are no Ps. Now, here is an object o (an event e) that we would ordi- 
narily describe as ‘P’ or ‘a P’; indeed, application of “P to 0 (toe) isa 
paradigm. case of the use of ‘P’. Therefore, o is P (eis P); consequently, 
either M’s claim is false, or she is using ‘Pin a-nonstandard sense, SO 
that her claim is not to the effect that there are no Ps in the ordinary 
sense of ‘P’.° R , St 

Arguments of this form are intended to reverse the burden of 
proof. Against the skeptic who challenges—say—the reality of the 


4 Max Black, “Making Something Happen,” in Sidney Hook, ed., Determinism and 

Freedom in, the Age of Modern Science (New York: Collier, 1958), pp. 31-45, on p. 33. 
_>For a clear presentation of the paradigm case argument and a survey of objections 

see Keith S. Donnellan, “Paradigm-case Argument,” in Paul Edwards, ed., The Encyclo- 
pedia of Philosophy (New York: Macmillan, 1967), Volume 6, pp. 39-44. Oswald Hanfling, 
Philosophy and Ordinary Language (New York: Routledge, 2000), chapter 5, is a recent 
attempt at rescuing the paradigm case argument from standard objections. 

5 See Edwards, “Bertrand Russell’s Doubts about Induction,” in Anthony Flew, ed., 
Logic and Language, First Series (Oxford: Basil Blackwell, 1951), pp. 55-79, p. 63, for a 
formulation very close to mine. 
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past, one does not argue for the past’s reality; instead, one shows that, 
given the ordinary meaning of the word ‘past’, the skeptic’s claim is 
either plainly false (for some events are obviously past events) or se- 
mantically deviant. It then falls upon the skeptic to show that, in spite 
of the fact that ‘past’ paradigmatically applies to certain events, it 
should not be so applied, or, alternatively, that there: are`no such 
events. The burden of proof has been reversed. 

The following are reallife examples (in schematic form) of para- 
digm case arguments: 


Example 1: 


(1) Suppose soméone, M, claims that only present experiénce is real: 
the past is unreal. 

(2) Nevertheless, I had breakfast this morning: this i is what we call ‘a 
past event’. 

(3) Indeed, it is part of the grammar of the word ‘past’ that this is 
what we call ‘a past event’: application of ‘past’ to my having 

. had breakfast this morning is a paradigm case of the use of ‘past’. 

(4) Therefore, my having had breakfast this morning is a past event. 

(5) Consequently, M must be using ‘past’ (and ‘present’) in some 
nonstandard sense.” 


Example 2: 


(1) Suppose someone, M, denies that there are causes, holding that 
the notion of cause is self-contradictory. 

(2) Consider a thirsty man who stretches out his hand, brings a glass 
of beer to his lips, and drinks. Such a sequence of acts is what we 
call ‘making something happen’. 

(3) Indeed, the act of reaching for a glass and drinking is an example 
of something that is used as a standard for the correctness of ap- 
plication, of ‘making something happen’. 

(4) Therefore, the thirsty man made something happen. But to make 
something happen is to cause something to happen. 

(5) Consequently, M must be using ‘cause’ in some nonstandard sense.’ 


In a paradigm case argument, one premise (premise 2 in both the 
above examples) presents an example of something that is uncontro- 
versially described as ‘a P’: for example, a cause, or a past event. Both 
conjuncts of the premise must be satisfied: the existence of object o, or 
the occurrence of event e must be uncontroversial, and it must be plain 
that o (or e) would be normally described as ‘P’. Thus it is not enough, 


"Based on Wittgenstein, Philosophische garda Rush Rhees, ed. (Oxford: Black- 
well, 1964), §54. 
* Based on Black, “Making Something ‘Happen 
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to refute skepticism about miracles,’ that the turning of water into wine 
would be ordinarily described as a miracle, for it is far from uncontro- 
versial that such an event ever took place; and it does not suffice that it 
be granted that some event actually took place at Cana of Galilea, for it is 
not plain that that event would be, or would have been described either 
as the turning of water into wine or as a miracle. Surely the word ‘mira- 
cle’ partly draws its meaning from its connection with alleged events 
such as one of water turning into wine; however, alleged events do not 
suffice for a paradigm case argument to get off the ground.” 

On the other hand, that the paradigms’ existence must be uncon- 
troversial does not entail that they have to be demonstrated. They can 
just as well be linguistically described, as long as it is not disputed that 
there are objects or events that fit the description. Nothing essential 
is gained by materially exhibiting a paradigm, for (as we shall see in a 
moment) the skeptic can still claim that what has been exhibited is not 
really a P whether or not it is called ‘P’. On the other hand, nothing is 
lost by introducing paradigms by way of linguistic description, for the 
objection that nothing fits the description is not essentially stronger mia 
the objection that the paradigms, though existing, are not really Ps.” 

Against the viability of paradigm case arguments in general, it was 
objected that the existence of objects or the occurrence of events that 
are paradigmatically called ‘P’ is no proof that they are (genuine) Ps: 
the skeptic could argue that they only appear to be Ps.” By such a claim, 
the skeptic would acknowledge the meaning-constitutive connection 
between the word ‘P’ and the alleged paradigms, while sticking to 
her belief that there really are no Ps (only things that look like Ps). This 
objection was countered with the remark that assertions like “This 
appears to be a P” are parasitic upon assertions like “This is a PI 
take this to mean that, for an assertion of the form “This appears to 
be a P” to be meaningful, some assertion of the foim “This is a P” must 
be true: the possibility, of apparent Ps cannot be admitted without 
admitting the existence of genuine Ps. But this seems too strong. 
Couldn’ t we say of some old woman ‘that she looks like a witch without 


9J. WN. Watkins, “Farewell to the Paradigm- -Case Argument,” Analysis, xvii (1957): 
25-33, see pp. 26-27. 

1 Cf. Scott Soames, “Malcolm’s Paradigm Case Argument,” chapter 7 7 of Philosophical 
Analysis in the Twentieth Century, Volume 2: The Age of Miang Cee See. 
Press, 2003), pp. 157-70, see p: 162. i 

1! Cf, Hanfling, Philosophy and Ordinary Language, p.76. i 

® Robert Richman, “On the Argument of the Paradigm Case,” Australasian Joumal of 
Philosophy, xxxIX (1961): 75-81, see p. 77; the objection is endorsed. by Donnellan, 
“Paradigm-Case Argument,” p. 42. 

8 Christopher John Fards Williams, “More on the Argument of the Paradigm Case,” 
Australasian Journal of Philosophy, xxxrx (1961): 276-78. 
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thereby committing ourselves to the existence of bona fide witches? In 
the general case, it seems that for an assertion of the form “This looks 
like a P” or “This appears to be a P” to make sense it is only required 
that there is some idea of what it is to look like a P: thus we can say 
(perhaps truly), of a very peculiar donkey, that it appears to be a uni- 
corn (because of the animal’s frontal protuberance, funny beard, and 
so on) while hastening to add that, of course, it only appears to be a 
unicorn—in fact, unicorns do not exist. f 

Suppose, then, that the skeptic is pushing the appearance point; 
and suppose that she is a skeptic about elephants (as in Keith Donnellan, 
op. cit.). She is claiming that paradigmatic elephants only appear to be 
elephants; there really are no elephants. Given the generally uncontro- 
versial existence of paradigmatic elephants, what could she mean? 
One thinks of visual illusions, on the one hand, of counterfeits on 
the other: all uses of ‘elephant’, including paradigmatic uses, are occa- 
sioned by mirages or holograms; or else, all “elephants” are sophisti- 
cated robots made of plastic and metal. Now, suppose the skeptic is 
right: on inspection, more and more elephants turn out to be robots 
(including the familiar elephant at the local:zoo). What would this 
prove exactly? Would such a finding warrant the conclusion that there 
really are no elephants? After all, the friend of paradigms never claimed 
that elephants are animals (not robots); only that there are elephants. 


II. THE REFERENTIAL/INFERENTIAL DIALECTIC 


Here we come to one of the central points in the present discussion. 
When the skeptic claims that there really are no elephants (only 
things that appear to be elephants), she is not denying that certain 
objects are customarily called ‘elephant’; she may even grant that 
there are paradigmatic uses of ‘elephant’, that is, that the ability to call 
certain large, grey objects ‘an elephant’ is regarded as part of semantic 
competence relative to the word ‘elephant’. Neither is she questioning 
that such objects really exist." What, then, is she questioning? Appar- 
ently, that those things really are elephants. On what grounds? If she 
. regards the discovery that the alleged elephants are made of plastic : 


‘What about the skeptic who claims that there are no elephants, only hallucinations 
of elephants? Even she may nót deny that such,hallucinations.occur in typical circum- 
stances, and that béing able to use the word ‘elephant’ in such ‘circumstances is part of 
semantic competence relative to the word. On the other hand, some philosophers had. 
the skeptic concede that no hallucinations are involved-(Norman Malcolm, “Moore and 
Ordinary Language,” in P.A. Schilpp, ed., The Philosophy of G.E. Moore (Evanston, IL: Open 
. Court, 1942), pp. 343-68; later in V.C. Chappell, ed., Ordinary Language (Englewood 

-Cliffs, NJ: Prentice-Hall, 1964), pp. 5-23; J.N. Findlay, “Time: A Treatment of Some 

Puzzles,” in-Anthony Flew, ed., Logic and Language, First Series (Oxford: Basil Blackwell, 

1951), p. 37-54). ` . aog DNA 
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and metal as conclusive evidence for her claim, she must be assuming 
that elephants could not be robots: they are supposed to be living 
beings, animals, Probocideans, and so forth. For if she were not relying 
on some such assumption, she could only claim to have discovered that 
elephants have turned out to be robots, which surely does not entail that 
elephants do not exist (or that those things are not really elephants). In 
other words, the skeptic is assuming that there are conditions for being 
an elephant over and beyond being called ‘elephant’, albeit paradig- 
matically: being a living being is one such condition, which robots do 
not meet. The skeptic is assuming what I shall call a notion of elephant. 
While the friend of paradigms is convinced that being paradigmati- 
cally called ‘P’ is sufficient for being a P, the skeptic insists that that 
is not enough (indeed, it may be regarded as irrelevant): in order to 
be a Pit is necessary to have properties Q1, Qo,..., Qn. The friend of 
paradigms is, as I shall say, a referentialist about being P: to be F it is 
enough to be something to which ‘P’ paradigmatically applies. By con- 
trast, the skeptic is an inferentialist: being a P entails being a Qi, and 
being a Qo,..., and being a Qn.” The conflict between the skeptic 
and the friend of paradigms is about whether being P must be con- 
ceived referentially or inferentially. 

That the controversy between the skeptic and the friend of para- 
digms involves the inferential/referential dialectic was clearly per- 
ceived by some of the philosophers who took part in the debate on 
paradigm case arguments. For example, J.W.N. Watkins pointed out 
that the arguments’ validity depended upon giving undue priority to 
a term’s denotation, as opposed to its “connotation”: for if it is allowed 


that the term’s connotation is prior to its denotation, then [the friend of 
paradigms]’s assertion that the term is instantiated will indeed be a fac- 
tual but also an arguable assertion whose truth or falsity depends on how 
the world is constituted .... Once it is granted that the connotation of a 
term is primary ... the possibility will remain that the alleged paradigm 
examples ... were bogus examples which did not fit the specification. ® 


In other words, if being Qı & Qo &...& Qn matters for being a F, then 
the alleged paradigms may or may not be Ps, depending on whether 
they are Qı & Qo &..& Qr; and it may even turn out that nothing is a 
P—or even that nothing can be a P if the specified conditions are in- 
consistent. That the paradigms are called ‘P’, and paradigmatically so, 


5 The terminology comes from my Lexical Competence (Cambridge: MIT, 1997). In 
the present context it is, I believe, self-explanatory. 

16 Watkins, “A Reply to Professor Flew’s Comment,” Analysis, xvii (1957): 41-42. On 
similar grounds, Williams insisted that the argument should be limited to words that 
cannot be verbally defined (“More on the Argument of the Paradigm Case,” p. 276). 
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is, in this (inferentialist) perspective, immaterial. This view is just the 
reversal of what appears to be assumed by friends of paradigms,” and it 
is equally onesided (and, so far, ungrounded). However, that such 
a view was put forth shows that what I take to be the crucial point con- 
cerning paradigm case arguments did not go unperceived: the issue is 
whether we ought to be referentialists, like the friend of paradigms, or 
inferentialists like the skeptic, about being a P!’ 


III. PARADIGM CASE ARGUMENTS EVENTUALLY DEFEATED 


We saw that validity of paradigm case arguments presupposes accep- 
tance of the principle 


(B) For every x, if x is paradigmatically called ‘P’ then x is correctly 
called ‘P’. 


If (B) is rejected, there is no particular reason to conclude that o isa P 
from the fact that people call it’‘P’: people might be wrong. Now, if 
(B) is to be prima facie plausible we must be careful in characterizing 
paradigmatic uses. For example, it will not do to characterize paradig- 
matic uses simply as regular or ordinary uses.” Perhaps whales are reg- 
ularly described as ‘big fish’, though such a use of ‘fish’ is not correct. 
Spiders are ordinarily called ‘insects’, though they should not be so 
called. And so forth. The intensional adjective ‘so called’ appears to 
serve the purpose of highlighting just such a gap between ordinary 
use and correct use: a so-called P is something that is ordinarily, 
though not correctly described as a P” 

If (B) is to have any plausibility, paradigmatic uses must be charac- 
terized in terms of semantic competence: an application of ‘P’ to ois a 
paradigmatic use of ‘P’ only if a speaker who is not prepared to apply 
‘P’ to o (in standard circumstances) would be-regarded as semanti- 
cally incompetent as far as ‘P’ is concerned. Now, if a use of ‘P’ fits 
this condition—it may be wondered—how could it fail to be a correct 
use of ‘P’? If ois an example, not just of what we de facto call ‘P’ but of 


"For example, Black, after having shown that there are paradigmatic uses of 
‘making something happen’ and therefore of ‘causing something to happen’, con- 
cludes that, the skeptic notwithstanding, “it is certain ... that the notion of cause is 
not self-contradictory” (“Making Something Happen,” p. 36): which entails that any 
conditions one might think of placing on being a cause are impotent against the fact 
that certain acts are paradigmatically called ‘acts of causing’. 

1'8 Soames also points out that the skeptic’s is what I call an inferentialist move: when 
she, for example, denies that there is knowledge of the external world, her point is that 
“the conceptually necessary conditions for knowledge are not satisfied by alleged 
knowledge of the external world” (“Malcolm’s Paradigm Case Argument,” p. 166). 

"Malcolm, “Moore and Ordinary Language,” p. 14: . 

® So the claim that “Ordinary language is correct language” (Malcolm, “Moore and 
Ordinary Language,” p. 15) must be rejected, unless many qualifications are added. 
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what we ought to call ‘P’ if we are to be considered competent, how 
could it be incorrect to call it ‘P’? How could competent application _ 
fail to be correct application? Clearly, paradigm case arguments must 
be valid in principle: at most, it may be doubted that they apply to 
certain words or phrases. For example, one may doubt that there 
really are acts that deserve the title of ‘paradigms of free will’, intui- 
tions in that area being notoriously shaky. But whenever it is rea- 
sonable ‘to assume that certain uses of ‘P’ are paradigmatic, then 
skepticism about the existence of Ps is out of the question. So, perhaps 
paradigm case arguments were too soon dismissed, back in the 1960s. 

However, it should be clear at this point that things are not as sim- 
ple as that. Principle (B) is less unobjectionable than it appeared to 
be to friends of paradigms. We saw a reason why it may be thought to 
fail: an object, 0, to which ‘P’ paradigmatically applies may neverthe- 
less only appear to be a P while it is not really a P (so that it would not 
be correct to call it ‘P’). We argued that the objection presupposes 
inferentialism about being P: o is said to be only apparently a P for it 
lacks certain features that are regarded as conditions for being a P (for 
example, an elephant is an animal, not a metal-and-plastic counter- 
feit). On the other hand, the friend of paradigms—we noticed—never 
claimed that Ps were, or were not Q; & Q> &...& Qu: he only claimed 
that there were Ps. 

However, does this presentation of the friend of paradigms’ view fit 
his philosophical motivation? Suppose the friend of paradigms is out to 
prove, against the skeptic, that there are genuine causal connections. 
Presumably, he is interested in such an argumentative effort because 
of the role the notion of cause plays in our intellectual framework, 
and more generally in our life. If ‘cause’ were a mere label that is at- 
tached to certain acts, processes, or relations without any particular 
rationale, so that there is no connection between the notion of cause 
and other notions—such as time, nature, or responsibility—then the 
friend of paradigms’ effort would be philosophically empty. For exam- 
ple, what would be the point of proving that there are, or have been 
miracles if miracles are not understood to be supernatural events, but 
just ordinary events that happened to be labelled ‘miracles’? Clearly, 
this is not what the friend of paradigms is up to. He wants to show that 
there are causes in the customary sense of ‘cause’, where the customary 
sense is not characterized justin terms of the word’s application to cer- 
tain acts or processes: it includes associations of the word with other 
words, of the notion with other notions. For the friend of paradigms’ 
argumentative effort to have a point, he must himself be an inferen- 
tialist to some extent: otherwise he will only succeed (at best) in prov- 
ing that a label has applications, not that a concept is instantiated. 
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Consequently, the friend of paradigms cannot evade responsibility 
towards the inferential associations of ‘cause’. When the skeptic grants 
that ‘P’ is paradigmatically applied to certain objects or events but 
insists that, nevertheless, some or all alleged paradigms lack property 
Q; which is a necessary condition for being a P the friend of paradigms 
cannot treat the objection as in principle irrelevant; he must show 
‘either that the paradigms do have Q, or that Q; is not a necessary con- 
dition for being a P nor is it part of the “customary sense” of ‘P’. 

It may seem that the friend of paradigms can easily meet the first 
requirement. When presented with a condition Q; that the alleged Ps 
must fit, he can insist that, indeed, they do fit it—and that no matter 
what Q;is.” For example, were the skeptic to point out that the alleged 
paradigmatic elephant has turned out not to be an animal (it is in fact 
an elaborate contraption of circuits and wiring), the friend of para- 
digms would just retort that it isan animal: that big grey thing is exactly 
what we call an animal. Were the skeptic to insist that animals are sup- 
posed to be living organisms, not artificial devices, the friend of para- 
digms would reply that that is just what we call a living organism; and so 
on. What keeps the friend of paradigms from going through this rou- 
tine of obstination? The answer is, his own allegiance to principle (B). 
According to principle (B), the ground for calling an application of ‘P’ 
to o ‘correct’ is that it is a paradigmatic application of ‘P’. However, al- 
though this elephant may have been called an animal, artificial devices 
are not paradigmatically called ‘animals’. Once it is found that the big 
grey thing in question is an artificial device, it no longer counts as a par- 
adigmatic animal: it cannot be integral to semantic competence to call it 
an animal (or a living organism, and so on). Therefore, the conclusion 
(via principle (A)) that it is an animal is ungrounded, for it cannot be 
concluded (via principle (B)) that it is correct to call it an animal. The 
friend of paradigms cannot get rid of the skeptic by way of obstination. 

Therefore, being paradigmatically called ‘P’ does not unqualifiedly 
entail being correctly called ‘P’ (principle (B) fails): there are addi- 
tional constraints on the correct use of ‘P’, which may be inconsistent 
with paradigmatic use. When the skeptic grants paradigmatic use but 
still claims that there are no Ps, she is indirectly pointing out such an 
inconsistency.” Of course, in so doing the skeptic may be relying on a 
definition of.‘P’ which is not an obvious explication of the word’s 
“customary sense,” that is, of the inferential associations that are part 
of ordinary competence: in that case, the skeptic will either have to 


"| This objection was inspired by a remark of Paolo Casalegno. 
2 Though in a misleading form, for she does not make it clear that by ‘There are no 
Ps’ she means “There are no things that are Q;&...&Q,,, consequently there are no Ps’. 
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show that her definition is legitimately derived from the word’s cus- 
tomary sense, or she will have to concede to the friend of paradigms 
that she is using the word in a nonstandard sense. In the latter case, 
the friend of paradigms wins. But he never wins just by showing that 
there are paradigmatic uses of ‘P’, for—to repeat—his argumentative 
enterprise has a point only if he is responsible towards ‘P’’s obvious 
inferential associations; he is not entitled to take (B) for granted. 
Paradigm case arguments are thus either pointless or invalid. If (B) is 
unconditionally assumed, that is, if no responsibility is undertaken for 
‘P’’s inferential associations, then the argument is valid but pointless, 
for there is no point in showing that there are Ps unless ‘P’ is understood 
in the customary sense. If on the other hand (B) is not assumed then 
the argument is invalid, for without the help of (B) it does not follow, 
from the fact that o is paradigmatically called ‘P’, that there are Ps. 


IV. PUTNAM, KRIPKE, AND REFERENTIALISM ABOUT BEING P 


Friends of paradigms did not become extinct in the early 1960s. Re- 
member Hilary Putnam on robotic “cats”: 


Even, if cats turn out to be robots remotely controlled from Mars we wul 
still call them ‘cats’.... Not only wè will still call them ‘cats’, they are cats.” 


The reason Putnam initially gave for this pronouncement was that 
‘cat’ refers to the entities that were believed to fit the original theory 
associated with ‘cat’, even though the theory is false and the entities 
do not fit it (and they are no longer believed to fit it) (ibid., p. 143). 
` Later, Putnam came up with a different account of why cat-like robots 
are cats: according to the new, now standard account, being a cat is 
having the same nature—to be. identified by natural science—as the 
- local cats (also called ‘paradigm cats’), that is, the cats around here, 
the objects we use to call ‘cats’. Of course, it may turn out that some 
' of the alleged paradigms are anomalous in some important way: . 
“future investigation might reverse even the most ‘certain’ example.” 
In that case, the anomalous examples do not count: they do not con- ` 
tribute to determine what it is to be a cat. So, being a cat is having the 
same nature as most of thé beings we have been calling ‘cat’, or, equiva- 
_ lently, having the same nature’as this being, provided it shares the nature’ 
- of most of the beings we have been calling ‘cats’. = Definitions, on the 


2B Putnam, “Is Semantics Possible?” p. 143. 

* Putnam, “The Meaning of ‘Meaning’,” pp. 232, 234. 

* Putnam, “The Meaning of ‘Meaning’, ” p. 225. 

* A thorough discussion of the precise form this should take can be read in Nathan 
Salmon, Reference and Essence (Princeton: University Press, 1981), chapter 4 ee formu- 3 
lation on p. 139). . 
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other hand, are irrelevant: our customary criteria (what we might iden- 
tify as the “ordinary sense” of ‘cat’) do not determine what it is to be a 
cat; indeed, they may apply to things that are not cats and fail to apply 
to some genuine cats. Even the most up-to-date scientific specification 
of what it is to be a cat is defeasible (ibid.): further investigation may 
find that it does not really pick out cats and only cats. 

Putnam’s notion of a paradigm does not quite coincide with the 
friend of paradigms’ notion. For the friend of paradigms, o counts as 
a paradigmatic Pif being disposed to call o ‘P’ is a necessary condition 
of semantic competence. For Putnam this is not sufficient. There prob- 
ably was a time when whales were regularly called ‘fish’; indeed, calling 
a whale a fish may have counted as part of semantic competence rela- 
tive to ‘fish’. Or so we may assume. Even then, no whale counted as a 
paradigmatic fish in Putnam’s sense, for no whale shared the nature of 
most objects that were called ‘fish’.”” To be a paradigmatic Pin Putnam’s 
sense something must share the nature of most objects that are normally, 
or regularly, or perhaps paradigmatically (in the friend of paradigms’ 
sense) called ‘P’. 

Consequently, principle (B) does not accomodate Putnam’s view if 
‘paradigmatically’ is read in the friend of paradigms’ sense: 


(B) For every x, if x is paradigmatically called ‘P’ then it is correct to call 
x‘P. 
In fact, whales were paradigmatically, though not correctly called 


‘fish’. On the other hand, if something is a paradigm P in Putnam’s 
sense then it is a Pand it is correct to call it ‘P’. Thus, (B*) holds: 


(B*) For every x, if x is paradigmatically* called ‘P’ then it is correct to 
call x ‘P’, 


where something is paradigmatically* called ‘P’ just in case it is called 
P” and it shares the nature of most objects that are normally called ‘P’. 
Saul Kripke’s view does not differ: 


Cats might. turn out to be automata, or strange demons .. . planted by a 
< magician. Suppose” they turned out to be a species of demons. ‘Then .. 
the inclination is to say, not that there turned out to be no cats, but that 
` cats have turned out not to be animals as we originally supposed. The 
original concept of cat'is: that kind of thing, where the kind can be iden- 
. tified by paradigmatic instances. Fi is not something picked out by any 
qualitative dictionary definition.” 


oe owe: “this remark to Andrea Bianchi. 
S "Kripke, Naming and Necessity (New York: Blackwell, 1980), p- 199, 
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The notion of being a cat is fixed by paradigmatic instances, things we 
call ‘cats’. Even if they turned out not to have the properties by which 
we identify them (including the essential property of being living 
beings) they would still be cats. It appears that Kripke is siding with 
Putnam and the friends of paradigms: being (paradigmatically*)” 
called ‘cat’ suffices for being a cat. The skeptic is wrong to assume that 
it may not be correct to call ‘cats’ beings that lack some crucial prop- 
erty, for example, the property of being a living being. 

But on the other hand suppose that, counterfactually, the mountains 
and other areas where we actually find gold contain a substance that 
has all the properties that are attributed to gold but a different atomic 
number—80, say; suppose that same substance is also found in wed- 
ding rings, coins, and all objects we now regard as being made of gold; 
and suppose further that the stuff is called ‘gold’. Would we describe 
this as a situation in which gold has atomic number 80? No, says Kripke: 


We would instead describe this as a situation in which a substance... 
which is not gold, would have been found in the very mountains which 
actually contain gold and would have had the very properties by which 
we commonly identify gold (ibid., p. 124). , 


So it seems that being called ‘gold’ (paradigmatically or otherwise) is not 
enough for being gold: what matters is having a certain nature, supposedly 
singled out by atomic number. It then seems that Kripke is really taking 
sidés with the skeptic: even granted that there are paradigmatic uses of 
‘gold’, gold might not exist: that is, there might be a situation in which 
the stuff we call ‘gold’ is not really gold. Can these views be reconciled? 

Let us recall, first of all, that the above quoted “paradigmatic” view 
is not properly phrased, according to Kripke himself. Given that cats 
ave animals (and that ‘turn out’ is a factive verb), it could not turn out 
that cats are automata or demons. For ‘Cats are animals’, if true, is a 
necessary truth: there are no possible circumstances in which cats are 
not animals, and therefore no circumstances in which they are discov- 
ered or turn out not to be animals. That is not a possibility. What is a 
possibility is'for us to be in exactly the same epistemic position in 
which we are with respect to beings- that are cat-like demons, not ani- 
mals. Similarly with gold: 


The loose and inaccurate statement that gold might have turned out to 
be a compound should be replaced (roughly) by the statement that it is 
logically possible that there should have been a compound with all the 
properties originally known to hold of gold (ibid., pp. 142-43). 


2 From now on I will drop the “’, as it is understood that the relevant notion of a 
paradigm is Putnam’s and Kripke’s, not the friend of paradigms’. , oth 
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Taking this correction into account,” Kripke’s view on the relation 
between being called ‘gold’ and being gold can be stated as follows: 
what we as a matter of fact call ‘gold’ is gold and cannot fail to be gold 
. (with the usual proviso ruling out anomalous examples), though we 

might have called ‘gold’ a different substance. But, isn’t having atomic 
number 79 crucial—essential—to being gold? Doesn’t that count, 
rather than being called ‘gold’? It certainly does, in the sense that, 
as things stand, nothing is gold unless it has atomic number 79; how- 
ever, as things stand (most of) what we de facto call ‘gold’ could not fail 
to have atomic number 79, for we call ‘gold’ this stuff, and this stuff has 
atomic number 79 and has it necessarily. 

So, eventually Kripke (like Putnam) is a referentialist about being B 
if ‘P’ is a natural kind term: if something is paradigmatically called ‘P’ 
it cannot fail to be a P However, the relevant notion of paradigmaticity 
(paradigmaticity*) embeds a peculiar form of inferentialism. There is a 
condition that candidate Ps must meet beyond being called ‘P’, namely, 
sharing the same nature as most objects have that are ordinarily called . 
‘P’. Being ordinarily called ‘P’, in itself, is only a prima facie sufficient 
condition for being a P But on the other hand, the relevant necessary 
condition is based on a semantic fact: what must be shared in order to be 
a Pis having the same nature as most objects that are ordinarily called ‘P’. 


Vv. DO NATURAL KIND WORDS MAKE A DIFFERENCE? 


We saw that paradigm cases arguments, in spite of their initial plausi- 
bility, do not go through: for the proponent of a paradigm case argu- 
ment is committed, by the very nature of his philosophical endeavor, 
to’ show that there are Ps in the usual sense of ‘P’. For example, he in- 
tends to show that there are causes such that, if a person A causes C, 
then he may be taken to be responsible for C; also, causes such that, if D 
causes FE, then D precedes Æ and so forth. In other words, the friend of 
paradigms is committed to at least some of the inferential associations 
of ‘P’. If he does not do justice to such commitments his argument 
loses point: he may have shown that there are Ps in some sense, but 
his conclusion will not grind any philosophical grain. In particular, 
the skeptic will not feel refuted, for her claim was that there were no 
Ps in a sense of ‘P’ which—it is argued—coincides with, or straightfor- 
wardly derives from the customary sense. | i 

We saw that the proponents òf what is now the standard view of nat- 
ural kind words" are not quite in the same boat as the friend of para- 


” The correction is endorsed by Putnam (“The Meaning of ‘Meaning’,” p. 233). 
*'T am disregarding objections that have been raised against Kripke’s and (particularly) 
Putnam’s account of.natural kind.terms and their semantics, including skepticism—now 
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digms, for they grant that putative Ps must meet a further condition 
beside being (competently) called ‘P’, namely, sharing the nature of 
most things that are currently called ‘P’. Is this really the only condi- 
tion putative Ps must meet? Could one object that, even in the case of 
natural kind terms, nothing is correctly called ‘P’ unless it meets some 
further conditions corresponding to inferential associations of ‘P’ 
(supposedly constitutive of the “usual sense” of ‘P’)? If such were 
the case, having the same nature as most paradigmatic Ps would not 
be sufficient for béing correctly called ‘P’: the standard theory of ref- 
erence for natural kind words would fail. Moreover, assuming (A), the 
standard explication of being P in terms of having the same nature as 
most paradigmatic Ps would also fail: Kripke’s and Putnam’s particular 
version of referentialism would be shown to be inadequate asan ac- 
count of being P- 

The standard view we have been discussing concerns natural kind 
words such as‘‘gold’ or ‘cat’, not words and phrases such as ‘cause’, 
‘free will’, or ‘past’. It can be argued that the limitation is crucial: while 
it makes sense to suppose that the use of ‘cause’ is partly governed by 
the word’s inferential associations, no such assumption is in order for 
natural kind words. ‘Cause’ is not just a label we attach to certain acts 
or events; ‘cat’, on the other hand, isjust the name of these things and 
their likes. Granted, even ‘cat’ has what one might want to call ‘infer- 
ential associations’, meaning that some beliefs about cats are widely 
shared: for example, the belief that cats are animals, that they are often 
kept as pets, that they meow, and so on. There is no reason to deny that 
sharing some such beliefs may be a condition for being judged compe- 
tent in the use of the word ‘cat’: this is indeed the point of Putnam’s 
notion of stereotype.” However, such inferential associations are stan- 
dardly regarded as inert as far as the determination of reference is con- 
cerned: the word ‘cat’ may correctly apply to x even if x turns out not 
to fit any of the word’s customary inferential associations (it is not an 
animal, it does not meow, and so on). 

If so, then we should expect paradigm* case arguments—the ana- 
logue of paradigm case arguments for the new sense of ‘paradigm’— 
to be entirely successful whenever natural kind words are involved. In 
other words, if o has the same nature as most objects that are normally 


perhaps standard—about ordinary kinds being identifiable with scientific kinds. For 
a survey of such objections see T.E. Wilkerson, “Natural Kinds,” Philosophical Books, 
XXXIX (1998): 225-33, and Stathis Psillos, Scientific Realism (New York: Routledge, 
1999), chapter 12. 

2 Putnam, “The Meaning of ‘Meaning’,” pp. 247-49. 
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called ‘P”. (for. ‘P’ a natural kind termń)-then o is correctly called ‘P’, 
no matter whether it does or does not fit ‘P’s inferential associations; ` 
so that, by (A), oisa P ` _ l 

Is this unquestionably so? Consider okäpis, a species of large Afri- 
can ungulates (Okapia johnstoni). When they were first discovered, by 
Sir Harry H. Johnston in 1900, they were named Equus johnstoni. Later, 
they were foùnd not to be related to horses but to giraffes (okapis are 
in fact the only known living relative of the giraffe). The name Equus 
Johnstoni was dropped, and the species was renamed Okapia johnstoni, 
which remains its name to this day.” The reason the name Equus 
johnstoni was given up is, that it implies a relation to horses that okapis— 
those animals—do.not. have. The implication was not just.an implica- 
ture or a harmless “connotation”: it is a consequence of the very design 
of zoological taxonomy. Now, it may be argued, if in the case of natural 
kind words inferential associations were irrelevant the name Equus 
Johnstoni would have been kept: naturalists would have said that Equus 
Jjohnstoni had been found not to be a kind of horse. On the contrary, the 
name was dropped. This shows that the name Equus johnstoni was partly 
governed by its inferential associations. To be correctly called an Equus 
Johnstoni, it was not enough to share the biological nature of most ani- 
mals that were so called; in addition, it was also necessary to be biologi- 
cally related to horses. ‘Equus johnstoni was not a pure label designating 
those animals, whatever their nature and relation to horses or any other 
beast. Yet Equus johnstoni, being the name of an animal species, is a natu- 
ral kind word: so it is just not true that the application of natural kind 
words is indifferent to their inferential associations. 

Is Equus johnstonia genuine natural kind term? It was intended to be, 
and it did designate a natural species, for a while. However—it may be 
argued—it differs from names such as ‘tiger’ or ‘gold’ in being partially 
descriptive in Soames’s sense”; or more precisely, in standing to “regular” 
natural kind predicates in a relation that is the analogue of a partially 
descriptive name’s relation to a regular proper name. The referent 
of a partially descriptive name such as ‘Princeton University’, says Soames, 
is partly determined by a descriptive property (for example, the prop- 
erty of being a university) that is part of the name’s semantic content: 
xis the referent of ‘Princeton University’ if and only if it stands in the 
appropriate causal relation to the name and, in addition, it is a univer- 
sity. Analogously, Equus johnstoni names a horse-related species whose 


* This information derives from B. Grzimek, “Okapis,” in Encyclopedia of Mammals, 
Volume 5, S.P. Parker, ed. (New York: McGraw-Hill, 1990), pp. 262-65. See http:// 
www.ultimateungulate.com/Artiodactyla/Okapia_johnstoni.html. 

* Soames, Beyond Rigidity (New York: Oxford, 2002), p. 51. 
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members have the same biological nature as paradigmatic okapis— 
those ungulates. If the ungulates in question turn out not to be related 
to horses, then they are not'‘Equus johnstoni, as no other species satisfies 
the expression’s application conditions, the name must be dropped. 
The name was dropped, not because okapis did not fit the name’s in- 
ferential associations, but because they did not fit the name’s content. 

So, the claim that principle (B*) is valid for natural kinds can be sal- 
vaged by disqualifying scientific names of species from being genuine 
natural kind terms. If on the other hand we were to decide that scien- 
tific names of biological species are perfectly good natural kind terms, 
we would conclude that Equus johnstoni is a counterexample to the 
claim that the application of natural kind terms is not governed by 
their inferential associations; it would follow that the standard theory 
of reference for natural kind terms fails. 

Our hypothesis has been that, in the case of natural kind terms, 
principle (B*) applies: that is, being a natural kind term is sufficient 
for (B*) to apply. One may wonder if the condition is necessary as 
well, that is, if (B*) applies only in the case of natural kind terms. 
One reason not to take the condition to be necessary is that, if it were, 
(B*) should not apply in the case of Putnam’s robotic cats. Robotic 
cats, being artificial entities, do not form a natural kind (this is part 
of what is imagined to be discovered in Putnam’s thought experiment): 
hence, ‘cat’ turns out not to be a natural kind term, if natural kind 
terms are defined as terms that designate natural kinds, as opposed 
to terms that are at some point believed to designate a natural kind. If, 
however, (B*) does not apply in the case of robotic cats, that is, if para- 
digmatic uses of ‘cat’ are not necessarily correct uses, we are left with 
no reason to persist in calling the robots ‘cats’ or to conclude that they 
are cats. 

We may, of course, decide that Putnam and Kripke were simply 
wrong in their description of what we would (and should) say once 
we discover that “cats” are robots: they should have said that the cor- 
rect conclusion would be that there are no cats. We had been told that 
to be a cat is to have the same nature as these things. However, some- 
thing must be a natural object in order to have a nature. Consequently, 
the discovery that these things do not have a nature in the appropriate 
sense seems to entail that nothing is a cat. Or so one might argue. 

If, on the other hand, we are persuaded by Putnam’s and Kripke’s 
description of our reactions to the discovery of robotic cats, we may 
give up the hypothesis that being a natural kind term is a necessary 
condition for (B*) to apply: as a matter of fact (we might say), the 
inference from paradigmatic to correct holds for other terms as well. 
However, we know that the inference does not hold in some, and 
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probably in, many cases: it would then be natural to look for some 
principled distinction between cases like robotic cats, in which (B*) 
does apply, and cases such as ‘cause’ or ‘past event’, in which it does 
not. The following is an attempt in that direction. 

Notice that, in Putnam’s thought experiment, robotic cats were orig- 
inally believed to form a natural kind (we might say that the word ‘cat’ 
had been introduced as a natural kind term). So, it may be that this 
condition is both necessary and sufficient: that ‘P’ is originally be- 
lieved to be a natural kind term, that is, that it is believed to refer 
to a natural kind. The hypothesis is borne out by contrasting robotic 
cats with witches. Suppose there was a place, perhaps late sixteenth 
century Europe, where belief in witches was universal. At that time 
and place, being able to call certain women ‘witch’ was integral to se- 
mantic competence on ‘witch’. Later, people became convinced that 
there were not, and never had been women who made a contract with 
the devil, conjured the’ dead, hindered women from conceiving, and 
so forth: At that point, they did not phrase their discovery as the dis- 
covery that witches do not make contracts with the devil, and so on; 
they phrased it as the discovery that there are no witches. Why? 
The present hypothesis provides an answer: while Putnam’s cats were 
originally believed to form a natural kind, no such belief obtained in 
the case of witches. Witches were not believed’to share a nature: they 
were (taken to be) just ordinary women that entered a particular re- 
lation with the devil. Being a witch was a matter of culture, not nature. 
This is why we did not persist in describing such women as witches, 
whereas (in Putnam’s imaginary case) we would keep calling the 
robots ‘cats’. 

So far, it seems that being originally believed to designate a natural 
kind is both necessary and sufficient for principle (B*) to apply. In- 
deed, one could take this condition as a definition of ‘natural kind 
term’: a natural kind term is a term that is (originally) regarded as des- 
ignating a natural kind, or, as Nathan Salmon says, a term that purports 
to denote a kind (op. cit., p. 43). A natural kind term’s semantic prop- 
erties are thus made to depend, not on its actually designating a 
natural kind but on its purporting to designate such a kind. Such a 
definition would have an advantage: on the alternative definition, 
the semantics of a natural kind term may be forever opaque to its 
users, for we may never find out whether a term ‘P’ is a natural kind 
term (for example, because we may never get rid of the mistaken be- 
lief that objects to which ‘P’ is applied form a natural kind). Whereas 
if a natural kind term is a term that is originally believed to designate a 
kind, the linguistic community as a whole, if not the individual speaker, 
is supposedly aware of its semantics. 
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There is, however, an apparent counterexample to the present hy- 
pothesis. It seems to show that, for principle (B*) to apply, it is not 
sufficient for a term to be a natural kind term, not even in the sense 
of purporting to designate a kind. It is the example of ether. Maxwell’s 
and Lorentz’s luminiferous etherwas taken to be an elastic, inert medium. 
filling up universal space and carrying light.” Nowadays, most physi- 
cists think that ether does not exist. The term ‘ether’ no‘longer occurs 
in-current physical theories. To the extent to which we can say that the 
name ‘ether’ was abandoned, it was because people started to believe 
that nothing had the properties that were associated with it: there was 
no inert, elastic, homogeneous, isotropic medium whose vibrations 
were light waves. Scientists did not say that ether was neither isotropic 
nor homogeneous, and so on, they said that ether did not exist. The 
name ‘ether’ was forsaken, becauseits defining properties were no longer 
believed to be iristantiated. Thus—it may be argued—‘ (luminiferous) 
ether’ is a counterexample to the hypothesis that principle (B*) ap- 
plies to natural kind words: it is a natural kind term that was forfeited 
when people came to believe that its defining properties were not“ 
jointly instantiated.” If the counterexample is sound, even some nat- 
ural kind words are governed by their inferential associations. 

It has been argued that ether’s defining properties were not shown l 
not to be jointly instantiated: on the contrary, its “core causal descrip- 


tion” was “taken up” by the term ‘electromagnetic field’.” The term: . . 


‘ether’ may (still) be seen as referring. to the electromagnetic field:’. 
there is “referential continuity” between the two ‘terms. Why, then, ` 
was the word ‘ether’ abandoned? Perhaps because scientists were con- i 
cerned with the word’s “connotations”: ie 


Even though the models of the elastic solid-like composition of the ether l 
were not part of the core causal description of the term ‘luminiferous 
ether’, they can be seen as belonging to the connotations of the term. 
Hence, the fact that a term like ‘ether’ is abandoned may be explained 

.. on the ground that it was desirable that the term associated with the car- 
rier of light-waves should avoid the connotations of ‘ether’. 


I will not discuss the issue of how core-constitutive were the properties 
that were’ shared between the notions of ether and electromagnetic 


_ ® For a short-historical account of the notion (or notions) of ether, see CA. Decaen, 
“Aristotle’s Ether and Contemporary Science,” The Thomist, LXVIII (2004): 375-429. 
% Strictly, ‘ether’ is not a natural substance term; it is sometimes called a “physical 


magnitude” term, like ‘electricity’ (see, for example, Psillos). However, it is generally - ` 


believed that such words share the semantic properties of ‘gold’ and ‘water’ (see, for 
example; Soames, Beyond Rigidity, p. 305). 

37 Psillos, Scientific Realism, p. 296. > 

38 Psillos, Scientific Realism, pp. 298-99. 
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field: I am willing to grant Stathis Psillos that the two notions had im- 
portant features in common. However, it is plausible to suppose that, 
if the term ‘ether’ was abandoned (as it was), its “connotations” must 
not have been regarded as semantically accessory. Very often in the 
history of scientific language (and language in general) words have 
been retained even though conceptions of their referents underwent 
deep changes: think of ‘heart’. It is not plausible that, just in the case 
of ‘ether’, some accessory association was regarded as reason enough 
to drop the name. Clearly, some among ‘ether’’s uninstantiated infer- 
ential associations must have been seen as semantically crucial. 

However, even granting that the word ‘ether’ was abandoned be- 
cause it was concluded that nothing fitted its inferential associations, 
it can be argued that ‘ether’ is no counterexample to the hypothesis 
that the inference to paradigmatic to correct holds for natural kind 
words (that is, that principle (B*) applies). The point is simply that 
there never were paradigmatic uses of ‘ether’; consequently, the condi- 
tional in (B*) is vacuously true in the case of ether, as every instance 
of its antecedent is false. Notice that the point is not that ether could 
not be perceived or pointed at. We saw (section 1) that paradigm case 
arguments do not require that paradigms are materially exhibited: 
they may be linguistically described, provided the existence of some- 
thing fitting the description is not at issue. The existence of ether was 
uncontroversial in the year 1800 (say): people who competently used 
the word ‘ether’ at that time had no doubts that they were using the 
word ‘to refer to something—some medium—evidence-for the exis- 
tence of which was plentiful. But, in spite of such firm beliefs, there 
really was nothing there to be called ‘ether’, paradigmatically or not. 
Some entities—women—were there to be described as ‘witches’; ro- 
bots are imagined by Putnam to be there to be called ‘cats’. But in the 
case of ether, nothing was there. People did believe that the word was 
used to refer to something; and, if the notion of paradigm had been 
around, some applications would no doubt have. been regarded as 
paradigmatic. However, there really were no applications of the word, 
paradigmatic or not. There was no stuff sharing the nature of most 
stuff normally called ‘ether’, for nothing was ever called ‘ether’. Thus, 
our hypothesis stands. 


VI. CONCLUSION 


We have gen assessing the validity of principle (B*)—licensing the 
inference from paradigmatic use to correct use—in the case of natural 
kind terms. If (B*) wére valid for natural kind ‘terms, then referential- 
ism about being P would be justified, limited to such terms. Kripke’s 
and Putnam’s theory of reference for natural Kind terms would be 
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vindicated. We saw that being a natural kind word is not sufficient for 
(B*) to be valid: the example of Equus johnstoni shows that a natural 
kind term may be dropped because the objects it is paradigmatically 
applied to do not fit the term’s inferential associations. However, Equus 
johnstoni, being partially descriptive, is not a “pure” natural kind word. 
The theory may only apply to pure natural kind words. 

Next, we saw that being a (pure) natural kind term does not seem 
to be necessary for principle (B*) to apply, for the principle is taken to 
apply to robotic cats, which do not form a natural kind. Moreover, if 
being a natural kind term is regarded as the only sufficient condition 
for (B*) to apply we are left without an explanation of why we would 
persist in describing the robots as ‘cats’. Noticing that robotic cats are 
assumed to have been originally believed to constitute a natural kind, 
we put forth the hypothesis that being originally believed to be a natu- 
ral kind term may be the condition, both necessary and sufficient, for 
the inference from paradigmatic to correct. The hypothesis was borne 
out by the example of witches: the name ‘witch’ was dropped when it 
was found that nothing fitted the word’s inferential associations, so 
principle (B*) was not applied; but then, witches had never been be- 
lieved to form a natural kind. The seeming counterexample of ‘ether’ 
was disqualified by showing that, if present science is right, no paradig- 
matic application of ‘ether’ ever took place. 

It thus seems that the standard theory of reference for natural kind 
terms is vindicated, with a couple of qualifications. First, the theory 
only applies to pure natural kind and natural substance words: partially 
descriptive noun phrases such as Equus johnstoni are excluded. Second, 
the theory applies to words that are originally believed to designate a 
natural kind, whether or not they eventually turn out to designate 
one. Alternatively, we might stick to the unqualified claim that the 
theory applies to (pure) natural kind terms and give up Putnam’s ex- 
ample: we would then describe the discovery that cats are robots as the 
discovery that there really are no cats, and there never were any (perhaps 
on this particular example intuitions are split anyway.) We would thus 
lose the contrast of robotic cats and witches: in both cases, we would be 
drawing the conclusion that there are no such things.” The “qualified” 
option, on which the theory applies to terms that purport to designate 

` a natural kind, has the advantage of making the semantics transparent 
to intentional use: whether a word has the semantics of a natural kind 
term turns out to depend on whether it is meant to designate a natural 


3 Notice that even in the case of witches intuitions are shaky: the statement that 
witches were found to be just ordinary women does not necessarily sound preposterous. 
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kind, not on whether it really designates one. On the “unqualified” op- 
tion, we may never know what semantics a word really has, for we may 
never know whether it really designates a natural kind. 

According to the standard view, if a word’ is a (pure) natural kind 
term its inferential.associations do not contribute to determine its refer- 
ence. It follows that paradigm* case arguments will go through: there 
is no room for skepticism about elephants or gold. Does this conclu- 
sion vindicate paradigm case arguments in general? If we look at the 
arguments’ intended point, the answer is no: in actual philosophical 
practice, they were meant to refute skepticism about free will, causes, 
or the reality of the past, not skepticism about cats or water. But we 
saw that outside the limited domain of natural kind and natural sub- 
stance terms, the arguments are either invalid or utterly ineffective. 

Discussion has shown that paradigm case arguments gave voice to 
two very powerful intuitions. The first is the reduction of meaning to 
naming; it is the intuition which has come to be known (by way of 
Wittgenstein’s Philosophical Investigations) as Augustinian. According 
to this intuition, a natural language word’s role reduces to its naming 
one or more objects. The intuition is, in general, misguided: a word’s 
semantic role is, in general, constrained by its association with other 
words. However, as far as pure natural kind and natural substance 
terms are concerned, the intuition may be correct. In this case, con- 
nection with paradigmatic* instances appears to outweigh any other 
associations the word may possess (perhaps even the association of 
‘cat’ with ‘animal’). 

The other intuition is the “referentialist” intuition on which being 
called ‘P’ suffices for being a P Again, on thé face of it the intuition is 
wrong: being called ‘P’ is not sufficient for being a F; being correctly 
called.‘P’ is. The adverb ‘correctly’ hints at factors that constrain 
the application of ‘P’ over and beyond the fact that ‘P’ is ordinarily, 
or even paradigmatically used to refer to something. Something that 
happens to be called ‘P’ is a P only if such constraints are satisfied. 
Nothing is a cause unless it temporally antecedes its effect, nothing 
is a microscope unless it magnifies very small bodies, and so on. In 
the case of natural kind terms, it would seem that no such constraints 
are active: no first-order property is a necessary condition for some- 
thing being gold, or a cat. There are, however, second-order prop- 
erties that represent such conditions: sharing the nature: of most 
instances of gold is a necessary condition for being gold. Thus, even 
in the case of natural kinds being called ‘P’ is not sufficient for being 
a P: pure referentialism fails. 

DIEGO MARCONI 
University of Torino 
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THE FOUR CAUSES’ 


t is usually assumed that when Aristotle distinguishes between the 
four causes’ a natural scientist should study, he is referring to (1) the 
matter and (2) the form of a thing, (3) that which brought it into 
existence, and (4) its purpose. On this basis, it must remain obscure 
what the four items in this list have in common such that all and only 
the four of them should be called “causes.” In what sense does the 
form or the purpose of a thing cause this thing? What is the effect of 
matter or form? And why should there be exactly four causes? For in- 
stance, why is not the weight of a thing a fifth kind of cause; and if the 
reason is that the weight of a thing is one of its forms, why should the 
material constitution of a thing not also count as one of its forms? 
Moreover, many properties of a thing appear to be reducible to its 
purely material features. Could we perhaps reduce all of them? It 
seems that we might do without either material or formal causes. 
Above all, the final cause does not appear to belong in a list of causes 
that all natural things have. In large areas of modern science, we do 
not refer any longer to purposes, and where we still do so, we try not to. 
When Aristotle presents his system of four causes, he does so with- 
out arguing for it. It has therefore been claimed that-we “do not know 
how Aristotle arrived at the doctrine of the four causes.” In this pa- 
per, I will point out that there is in fact a fairly simple rationale for his 
scheme. This rationale explains Aristotle’s division; it need not reflect 
the way in which Aristotle arrived at it. My aim is to say what Aristotle 
said, not in the sense of reporting what he said, but rather in the sense 
of repeating and elaborating on what he said. I will show that his four- 
fold distinction naturally arises from the combination of two distinc- 
tions that apply to all-natural beings. First, concerning any natural 
change, we may distinguish between the thing that changes and the 


* Work on this paper was made possible by the Volkswagen Foundation, the Alexander 
von Humboldt Foundation, and the Deutsche Forschungsgemeinschaft. I have benefited 
from comments and suggestions by Klaus Corcilius, Allan Gotthelf, James Allen, Catherine 
Stinson, Stephan Schmid, Michael Thompson, and an anonymous reviewer. 

1I use the term “cause” here only because it is the standard translation of aitia. 
I pretend not to know what “cause” means, so that the meaning may emerge from 
the ways in which Aristotle actually uses the term. The labels “material cause,” “formal 
cause,” and so on, are not used by Aristotle. I also use them without putting any weight 
on their literal meaning. 

? William David Ross, ed., Aristotle s Physics (New York: Oxford, 1936), p. 37. 
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change that it undergoes. Neither of these couid be studied without in 
any sense referring to the other. Second, we may ask out of what a 
natural thing comes to be what it is, and we may ask an analogous 
question about a natural change. Conversely, we may ask what a thing 
or a change naturally comes to be. Again, the two questions, out of 
what something comes to be what it is, and what it comes to be, cannot 
be separated. I will maintain that within the cross-classification that 
results from combining these two distinctions, the so-called material 
cause occupies the slot for that out of which a thing comes to be when 
it goes through a natural change, and the formal cause is what it natu- 
rally comes to be. Likewise, the efficient cause is that “out of which” a 
natural change comes to occur; and the final cause is what the change 
naturally comes to be when it occurs.’ 


I. NATURAL CHANGES 


We must first clarify what it is for a change to be natural. Aristotle 
writes that a substance is natural if it has in itself a principle of motion 
and rest (Physics B1 192b13-16). He also tells us that in one sense, the 
typical development of a natural thing may be called its nature 
(dbo1c, 193b12-13). A change should accordingly be natural, first, 
when the thing that undergoes this change has, in some sense, “in 
itself? a principle that governs this change. Second, a natural change 
should constitute a development that is typical, that is, natural for the 
changing thing. 

Aristotle also says, misleadingly, that natural things differ from arti- 
facts in that they have an innate impulse to change (óppń, 192b18-19). 
This seems to imply that a change is natural t6 the extent that the 
changing thing is or contains that which initiates the change. But as 
Aristotle clarifies in Physics O4, that a natural thing possesses an inter- 
nal principle of motion and rest need not mean that it initiates motion 
or rest. The principle may as well merely govern the way in which 


3 Wolfgang Wieland, Die aristotelische Physik (Göttingen: Vandenhoek and Ruprecht, 
1992), pp. 111 and 266, has claimed that in Physics B3, Aristotle only discusses the causes 
of persistent things. But Aristotle could not discuss the causes of natural things without 
at the same time considering the ways in which they change. Allan Gotthelf, in contrast, 
supports the position defended here by arguing that “coming to be for the sake ofis ... 
prior to being for the sake of”—“The Place of the Good in Aristotle’s Natural Teleology,” 
Proceedings of the Boston Area Colloquium in Ancient Philosophy, tv (1988): 113-39, on p. 136. 
Against Gotthelf, David Charles has maintained that although a reduction of the final 
causes of things to those of processes would be possible, “it appears” that Aristotle had not 
attempted such a reduction and that it would constitute a “major task”—“Teleological 
Causation in the Physics,” in Lindsay Judson, ed., Aristotles Physics: A Collection of Essays 
(New York: Oxford, 1991), pp. 101-28, on pp. 105-06. The reduction, however, can be 
accomplished in a single sentence: Things and states have final causes insofar as they are, 
typically or as a matter of intention, involved in processes that have final causes. 
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things of its kind are affected by the impact of others (255b30-31). 
Moreover, as Wieland has pointed out, a change may very well be 
natural for a thing even if the relevant causal chains (in the modern 
sense of “cause”) begin outside this thing.* By showing, for instance, 
that the movements of an animal have causal antecedents outside this 
animal, one cannot prove that they are not natural for it (cf. Physics O6, 
259b1—20). Otherwise, we would have to assume that all natural move- 
ments are spontaneously initiated by the things which undergo them, 
by what Kant would have called “causality of freedom.” In order to 
avoid this counterintuitive result, we had better not assume that the 
principle of motion and rest Aristotle is referring to is that which initi- 
ates motions or stops them. Rather, what he seems to have in mind is a 
principle that determines whether a change is natural for a thing, and 
whether the course it takes is typical of a change that is natural for this 
thing. If a change proceeds in accordance with‘such a principle, it may . 
be called natural for the changing thing. That a principle of motion 
and rest is “in” a natural thing then means that the criteria according 
to which its movements and its development may be assessed as natural 
or typical arise exclusively from a proper account of its nature. The 
principle is not so much in the changing thing as it is in the correct 
account of its natural kind. We need not look beyond this account in 
order to see whether what happens with the thing is natural or not. 

As a consequence, an artifact that moves by itself does not thereby 
undergo a change that is natural for it by Aristotelian standards. This 
would only be the case if one could give a self-contained account of 
this artifact that implies a principle according to which its movements 
qualify as typical or successful, But artifacts are, by definition, designed 
and maintained from outside, and whether they work as they should 
will ‘always depend on what their designers or users want them to do. 
There is nothing intrinsically wrong with an artifact that does not work. 
In this sense, artifacts behave according to external principles of 
motion and rest, even if they move by themselves." In contrast, whether 
natural things “work” as they should may be decided by applying 
standards that are exclusively determined by their own nature. This 
is why we apply the concept of health to animals and plants, but not 
to artifacts. For to be healthy is to be in good condition according to 
intrinsic standards. 


“Wieland, Die aristotelische Physik, p. 234. : 

5 That something is an artifact implies that it is subject to external standards. If there 
were selfreplicating artifacts, their offspring would cease to be artificial to the extent to . 
which their form is not any longer determined by external standards. 
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That the principle of motion and rest follows-from the nature of.a 
thing means that it accounts for the way in which the behavior of this 
thing is characteristic of it. For instance, what a beaver does when it 
is building a dam is subject to a certain standard according to which it 
may count as typical or appropriate. This standard is tied to the spe- 
cific nature of beavers. A cat would not do anything typical when 
building a dam, and it would not be clear what movements would 
be natural and appropriate for a dam building cat. Therefore, what 
a beaver does when it is building a dam is a natural change, whereas 
what a cat would do when building a dam would not be a natural 
change. The principle according to which beavers build their dams 
is not a universal and external law that would also apply to cats, but 
a standard that is specific and inherent to the natural kind of beavers. 

I have said: that a change counts as natural, first, when the account 
of the changing thing includes a principle of motion and rest; and 
second, when the change is natural for this thing. Since the principle 
of motion and rest inherent to the changing thing is that according to 
which the change may be said to be natural or not, both requirements 
amount to the same. A change is natural for a thing if and only if the 
account of the thing includes or implies a principle of motion and 
rest according to which it may be judged to be typical or successful. 
Since this principle determines what changes are typical for a natural 
thing, and since “nature” may also be taken to refer to the typical devel- 
opment of a thing, the principle of motion and rest inherent to a thing 
will also determine its nature in this sense. 

The following are examples of natural changes. According to Aristotle, 
when a beaver comes to be, matter that formerly made up a certain 
amount of menstrual fluid changes into the body of a beaver. When 
a beaver comes to be mature, a beaver kitten changes into a mature 
beaver. Both are natural changes that beavers undergo. Further, when 
a beaver builds a dam, a pile of wood changes into a wooden dam. This 
is also a natural change, since it is natural for a beaver to build a dam 
out of wood. It is not, however, natural for the wood to turn into a dam. 
Dams are artifacts, and the principles of dam building apply to a bea- 
ver’s dam only derivatively, by applying to the motions of a dam build- 
ing beaver. In Physics B3, Aristotle discusses four possibly illuminating 
questions that a natural scientist may and should ask about such nat- 
ural changes. 


. I. WHAT OUT OF WHICH THE THING COMES TO BE 


A first question that one may ask about any natural change is out of 
what the resulting ‘thing comes to be what it is (TÒ 2E ob yiyvetai TI, 
194b24). The beaver kitten comes to be out of certain stuff, the mature 
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beaver comes to be out of a beaver kitten, and the dam comes to be out 
of wood. However, to determine the required meaning of the phrase 
“out of ..” is more difficult than it might seem. For instance, a book 
may be out of paper, out of letters, it might be written out of a certain 
desire, or it may be out of print. 

In a first attempt to single out the relevant sense of “out of,” we may 
take the “cause out of which” to be that of which the changing thing 
consists. But Aristotle also says that in the relevant sense of “out of,” the 
conclusion of a syllogism may be said to come to be out of its premises 
(195a18-19). Since it is possible to derive a true conclusion from in- 
consistent premises, that out of which the conclusion comes to be can- 
not be that of which it consists. A true statement does not consist of a 
contradiction in any meaningful sense of “consist.” Thus when Aristotle 
says that the “cause out of which” is “present in” the result of the 
change (évumdpxov, 194b24), he cannot literally mean that in all cases 
the resulting thing still consists of it. 

Alternatively, one might want to say that that out of which a thing 
comes to be is that which makes its continued existence possible, such 
that it must persist as long as the thing persists:° Consider, however, 
the stuff out of which a beaver comes to be. Since living beings con- l 
stantly exchange their matter, there will be less and less of this stuff 
left in the growing beaver, and once it has left the organism, the bea- 
ver in no way depends on it for its continued existence. If the matter 
of the beaver were that out of which it came to be, and at the same 
time that on which it still depends for its existence, we would have to 
admit that beavers gradually dematerialize during their lives. For 
there will be less and less of the stuff left that is both that out of which 
they came to be and that on whose presence they still depend. >- 

Note, however, that Aristotle does not simply equate the “cause out 
of which” with the matter-.of a given thing. He rather lists matter 
(8An) only- as one possible instance (195a17). It is thus possible that 
for some natural changes, that out of which the resulting thing comes 
to be is not its matter. If this is so, we need not suppose that there is a 
parcel. of matter that persists during all the changes in the life of a 
living being. We may solve the puzzle of the dematerializing beaver 
by distinguishing different kinds of change and focusing on one kind 
of change at a time. Sometimes a beaver’s matter changes its form; . 


ê This is not éxactly analogous to the case of the syllogism. The emises Oia-syllo- 
gism are sufficient, but they need not be necessary to establis Wate 
suggestion above is that the matter of a thing might be what isff Esps 
cient for the existence of a thing. In fact, the matter of a thing ither necessary nor’, 
sufficient for the continued existence of this thing. UNIVERL ITY $ 
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sometimes, the beaver exchanges its matter. However, if that out of 
which a thing comes to be is not in any case the stuff of which it con- 
sists, we need a more general account of.what it is. In Metaphysics HÔ, 
Aristotle indicates the lines along which such an account should pro- 
ceed. That out of which a thing comes to be when it undergoes a natu- 
ral change is that which potentially is the result. That which actually is the 
menstrual fluid is also potentially the beaver embryo-This embryo and 
the beaver kitten are potentially the mature beaver, and that which ac- i 
tually is a-pile of wood and other materials is potentially a dam. ` 

We need to distinguish two kinds of potential here. There are poten- 
tials that are, as it were, used up when they are realized. For instance, 
a couple has the potential to divorce, but a divorced couple no longer 
has this potential. Other potentials are not used up`when realized. 
When a beaver actualizes its potential to build a dam, it retains this 
potential. Aristotle emphasizes that the cause out of which a thing 
comes to be is not used up but remains present in the thing. 

There are two senses in which that which results from a natural 
change still is that out of which it came to be. First, an actual Fis also 
a potential Æ The result of a natural change is thus still the same as 
the thing out which it came to be. Both are potentially the result; one 
of them is it merely potentially, the other one is potentially the result 
because it is actually the result.’ The mature beaver is still the same as 
the beaver kitten, insofar as they both are potentially a mature beaver. 
The difference is only that the beaver kitten changed from merely po- 
tentially being something to potentially and actually being that thing. ` 

Second, in Metaphysics H6, Aristotle writes that “the proximate mat- 
ter and the form are one and the same thing, one potentially and the. 
other actually” (1045b17—19). Sally. Haslanger considers three interpre: ` 
tations of this passage: matter and form may be “one and the same” by 
being (1) identical, (2) two aspects of the same, or (3) two parts of the 
same.” She argues convincingly against (1) and (2). This, however, does 
not imply that (3) is correct. Rather, Aristotle’s statement in H6 has the 
logical structure of, for instance, “George Bush and Barack Obama are 
the same: one formerly, the other presently” (uttered in 2009). It does 
not follow from this that Bush and Obama are identical, two aspects of - 
the same or two parts of the same. In the same sense, A may be the same’ 


"CE. Mary Louise Gill, Aristotle on Substance: The Paradox of Unity (Princeton: Univer- 
sity Press, 1989), pp. 178-80. In his commentary on Metaphysics Z and H (New York: 
Oxford, 1994) ,-Dayid Bostock reads “merely potential” where Aristotle says “potential” 
(p. 225), rendering ‘Aristotle’s doctrine nonsensical (pp. 283-84). 

? Haslanger, “Parts; Compounds, and Substantial Unity,” in T. Scaltsas, D. Charles, 
and M. L. Gill, eds., Unity, Identity, and. Explanation in Aristotle's Metaphysics (New York: 
Oxford, 2001); pp. 129-70. .- 
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as B, one potentially and the other actually; and still, Aand Bneed not 
be identical, or two aspects or parts of one thing. When a potential is 
actualized, it is not combined with its actualization; and when matter is 
formed, it is not combined with its form. It actually becomes what it 
potentially was. It follows in any case that the matter and the form of 
natural things are not two numerically different things. The matter ofa 
natural thing is not one of its components, parts, or constituents. 


III. WHAT THE THING COMES TO BE 


. The matter that makes up a certain portion of menstrual fluid comes 
to make up a beaver. The beaver comes to be a mature beaver. A-pile 
of wood and other materials comes to be a dam. Taking, in each of 
these cases, that as given out of which the respective thing comes to 
be, we may ask what it naturally comes to be. That out of which a thing 
naturally comes to be is something that potentially is this thing. What 
it comes to be is what it potentially is. For instance, the beaver kitten 
is what potentially is a mature beaver, and a mature beaver is what 
the beaver kitten potentially is. There are, of course, innumerable 
things that a portion of menstrual fluid, a beaver kitten, or a pile of 
wood might possibly come to be. When we ask what they naturally 
come to be, we are only interested in a certain range of these. More 
specifically, we are interested in what a thing would come to be as a 
result of a change that proceeds according to a principle of motion 
and rest inhérent in this (or another) thing. 

That into which a thing changes when it develops according to its 
nature has also been called its “formal cause,” presumably because 
the specification of that into which a parcel of matter changes involves 
a specification of the form it takes on. This label, however, is mislead- 
ing insofar as it makes us think that that into which a thing changes is a 
mere form. That into which a beaver kitten changes when it undergoes 

- anatural change is a mature beaver, and a mature beaver is certainly 

not a mere form. That toward which a natural change takes place is 

rather, as Aristotle puts it in Metaphysics A3, a concrete substance or 

. tóðe Tt (1070al11).° | 

_ There is a sense of “form” that still applies in such cases. The para- 
digmatic form of a thing, also called its essence, is what this thing is. It is 


. ° Aristotle says in 1070a2 that form (eiSoc) is that into which a thing changes; he can- 
not mean a mere form here. Also, when Aristotle says in Metaphysics H6 1045b17-20 
that matter is potentially what form (popþń) is actually, “form” cannot be mere form. 
Bostock diagnoses nonsense, since it follows that the form actually has the features of 
the formed thing (Metaphysics Z and H, p. 284; cf. note 7 above). But this is precisely 
what we must assume. (We must not assume that the form of a thing is a separate thing 
on a par with its particular instances.) 
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what this thing comes to be (or should come to be) as a result of its 
natural development. When we call a living being a “form of life,” we 
use “form” in this sense. What a thing is, its paradigmatic form, is what 
its correct definition defines. The correct definition of a beaver does 
not define a mere form. It defines a formed compound, something 
that has four feet and sharp teeth. No mere form has four feet or 
sharp teeth. 

Aristotle makes it clear enough that in Physics B3, he is talking about 
the paradigmatic form (mapdédetyya) and the essence (10 Ti v Eivat) 
of a natural thing (194b26-—27). Since the paradigmatic form is what 
a thing turns into when it undergoes a natural change, the essence of a 
naturally changing thing is literally “what it was to be”: a beaver, a ma- 
ture beaver, a dam.” 

That the paradigmatic form of a natural thing should be that which 
results from its natural development will strike many as extremely 
odd. For instance, if the paradigmatic form of a thing is what this 
thing is, the paradigmatic form of a compound thing must also be 
compound. But does Aristotle not, in Metaphysics Z4 and Z10, deny 
that the paradigmatic form of a thing involves its matter? 

In Z10, Aristotle seems to imply that the paradigmatic form of a 
natural substance cannot be a composite of form and matter. He says 
that man, taken in general, is a composite of a sort and not an oboia 
(1035b28-30), and arguably, the paradigmatic form of a thing is what , 
Aristotle calls an oboia here. What he says might thus indicate that in 
general, no composite can be a paradigmatic form. But nothing requires 
this reading. The reason why man, taken generally, is not an obofa may- 
as well be that no universal is an ovoia, as Aristotle proves in Z13. 

In Z4, Aristotle argues that a formula by which a thing is said to be 
something else cannot be a proper definition (1030a10-11). For in- 
stance, a compound expression such as “white man” is not a proper 
definition (and does not designate an essence), since to be white is 
not in all cases to be a man and hence, in the formula “white man” 
something (“white”) is said of something else (“man”). In contrast, to 
be two-footed is in any case to be a certain kind of animal, and to say 
that some animals of this kind are two-footed is not to say something 
else of them; they are not two-footed independently of being this kind 
of animal. For the same reason, it seems, the definition of a substance 


“Cf. Monte R. Johnson, Aristotle on Teleology (New York: Oxford, 2005), p. 48. “What it 
was to be” would of course not be a correct literal translation of ti fv eivat, which is 
more accurately rendered as “what it is for a thing to be this kind of thing.” In any case, 
the “was” does not allude at a past state, but rather at a possible discrepancy between 
what a thing actually is and what it is supposed to be. 
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should not involve a reference to its matter, since the form is spoken of 
as something different from the matter (cf. Z3, 1029a23~24). But if 
‘the paradigmatic form of a thing does not involve its matter, it seems 
that it cannot be a compound. 

Now it is true that when we say what a thing is, we do not refer to 
the particular portion of matter of which it is made. But this does not 
mean that we refer to a bundle of properties and features instead. For 
instance, when we say that Socrates is the particular human being con- 
sisting of this particular amount of flesh and bones, we say who he is, 
and not merely what he is. We say what he is only when we say that 
he is a human being. Still, a human being is not a bundle of features 
and properties. . 

Paradigmatic forms may indeed be shared by many items: What a 
thing is may be what other things are as well. What this is, a beaver, 
may also be what that other living being is. However, we must not con- 
clude from this that what a thing is is a shared property. Although all 
beavers may also share certain properties, what each of them is—a 
beaver—is not a property. The difference between a paradigmatic 
form and its instances is not the one between a set of properties 
and their bearer. It is, rather, the difference between a generic instance 
(an S) and a particular one (this S). Each beaver is an instance of its 
kind, although only one of them is this particular instance of this kind. 

The answer to the question raised above is that in one sense, a defi- 
nition should not refer to the matter of the defined thing: it should 
not involve a reference to this or that particular matter. However, the 
definition. of a thing may very well involve facts about the general 
material constitution that all things of the respective kind share 
(which Gill calls “functional matter”). We should recall in this con- 
text that natural things are what they are in virtue of possessing’ an 
inherent principle of motion and rest. Any account of what a natural 
thing is must refer to the ways in which such things naturally change. 
But, Aristotle argues in Metaphysics Z11, one cannot treat a thing as 


" One should think that in general, “X is an F” implies “There is an Fsuch that X is 
this F” But the “this” in the latter phrase may be taken to be either anaphoric or demon- 
strative. As an anaphor it would not refer to the X but to its paradigmatic form F: there 
is a paradigmatic form such that this form is what X is. On the other hand, if “this” is a 
demonstrative referring not to the paradigmatic form but to the particular instance, 
“an F” cannot be taken to refer to the paradigmatic form itself. There is still a differ- 
ence between being an Fand being this £ 

For more on generic individuals, see Gregory N. Carlson and Francis J. Pelletier, The 
Generic Book (Chicago: University Press, 1995), and Michael Thompson, Life and Action 
(Cambridge: Harvard, 2008), chapter 4. 

2 Gill, Aristotle on Substance, p. 133. 
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something that changes without considering both its material and 
formal aspects; that is more generally, without distinguishing between 
that which may come to be something and what it naturally comes to 
be. Hence, the contrast between the material and the formal cause is 
essential to all natural things (1036b28-32).” 

Note further that the matter of a substance, considered as matter, is 
nothing but this substance by way of privation (H1, 1042b3). We can 
only refer to it, as matter, by specifying what it potentially is. Now as 
Aristotle says in Z7, the form of a privation is the form of what is 
missing (1032b3—4). Hence, the matter of a thing has, as such, no 
form of its own (cf. Z10, 1036a8—9). Its form is the form of what it 
potentially is, and this is (or is part of) the paradigmatic form of the 
substance. Although a definition may refer to the constituent parts 
and the functional matter of a thing, it must therefore refer to them 
by way of their form; but since this is the form of what they potentially 
are, they do not directly figure in the definition as matter (cf. 1035a7-9). 

I conclude that the formal cause of a natural thing is not its mere 
form, but a paradigmatic formed compound. It is not a property or 
feature of the thing, and a fortiori not a necessary property or feature. 
Essences are not necessary properties. But while we must be very care- 
ful not to confuse the paradigmatic form of a natural thing with prop- 
erties, features, or bundles of them, we must also not confuse it with a 
particular individual. The paradigmatic form is that which is defined, 
and no particular thing can be defined (as particular). Further, even a 
thoroughly typical particular instance of a kind would not be the same 
as the paradigmatic form with a view to which it qualifies as thor- 
oughly typical. No particular instance of a kind can be that with a view 
to which its own perfection is measured. Nonetheless, whereas the 
paradigmatic form is not a particular instance of its kind, it is still a 
generic instance of it. 


‘8 See Michael Frede and Günther Patzig, Aristoteles ‘Metaphysik Z’ (Munich: Beck, 
1988). The general point that all natural things are material follows if one reads 
aioOntov in 1036b28; cf. Ernst Tugendhat, TI KATA TINOZ (Freiburg: Alber, 1958), 
p. 111. If Frede and Patzig are right and one should read aioĝntikòv (Kommentar, p. 210), 
the point is that, more specifically, beings capable of sensation must consist of a cer- 
tain kind of matter. In any case, that natural or sensing beings necessarily consist of 
matter does not imply that matter must be part of their definition (Kommentar, p. 212). 
What belongs to the object of a definition need not have to be mentioned in the defi- 
nition itself. 

4 Frede and Patzig point out that the essence of a thing is not a feature or property 
(Einleitung, p.44), and they claim that for Aristotle, the form of a natural thing is as 
particular as this thing itself (p. 48). Paradigmatic forms, however, are neither as uni- 
versal as features or properties, nor as particular as concrete, spatiotemporal things. 
They are generic instances. 
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Recall-once again that a change is natural insofar as it is governed 
by a principle of motion and rest that is implied by a proper account 
of the nature of the changing thing. We may now restate this as fol- 
lows: Whether a change is natural for a thing depends on what the 
thing is, that is, on.its paradigmatic form. The paradigmatic form of 
a thing determines the typical course of the changes that are natural 
for it. For instance, the change by which the beaver kitten turns into a 
mature beaver is natural for the beaver kitten by virtue of the paradig- 
matic form of beaver kittens. The beaver kitten “was to be” a mature 
beaver. Although it may not yet fully exemplify the features associated 
with this form, since it is not yet mature, “mature beaver” is its paradig- 
matic form, since for a beaver kitten it is natural to grow into a mature 
beaver. It need not be the case that a natural thing actually comes to be 
“what it was to be.” A beaver kitten may fail to develop into a mature 
beaver. If this happens, it falls short of its own paradigmatic form. This 
shows again that the paradigmatic form of a thing cannot be a set of 
features it has: Nothing can fall short of its own features. ; 

The paradigmatic form of a natural thing is what it is supposed to 
turn into as a result of its natural development. This means that the 
paradigmatic form of a thing does not change (Metaphysics Z8, 
1033b5-8). What the changing beaver is supposed to be is clear all 
along, and it does not undergo any change. In this respect, the para- 
digmatic form is also not the same as the particular thing that actually 
undergoes the change. The paradigmatic form of a thing is what it 
comes to be in a natural change, but it is not that which changes 
and comes to be something. The paradigmatic form of a thing is speci- 
fied by the definition of that thing, and the definition of a thing does 
not change when the thing changes.” 

Hence, what a thing is, its paradigmatic form, differs from the par- 
ticular thing itself in at least three respects. First, other things of the 
same type may share it, so that it is what other things are as well. Sec- 
ond, since the paradigmatic form of a naturally changing thing is what 
it is supposed to change into, things may fall short of their own para- 
digmatic form. The paradigmatic form sets a standard that the thing 
might fail to meet. Third, the paradigmatic form of a thing does not 


15 We may refer to the changing thing (1) as a changing compound, (2) as that which 
has the potential of being the result of the change and remains present in it, or (3) as 
what it “was to be” (cf. Tugendhat, TI KATA TINOX, p. 74). Insofar as a compound is 
first in one and then in another state, it changes. Insofar as the same thing is potentially 
the result of a change, it does not change; since when the change has taken place, it still 
potentially is the result of the change. Finally, the paradigmatic form of a changing 
thing does not change, since its definition does not change. Hence, the matter and 
form that are involved in a natural change do not themselves change. 
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change when the thing changes. But in one sense ‘the paradigmatic 
form is still what the thing is: it is not this particular, but still a generic 
instance of its kind. 


IV. WHENCE THE CHANGE COMES 'TO OCCUR 


Turning from naturally changing things to the changes they undergo, 
we may again ask out of what or whence they come to occur (60év, 
194b29). That out of which a change comes to occur seems to differ 
from that out of which a thing comes to be, because changes occur in 
time. I have argued that when a thing comes to be what it potentially 
is, it remains the same in the sense that it still is potentially what it 
actually is. Like the beaver kitten, the mature beaver still potentially 
is a mature beaver. In contrast, the potential for a certain change to 
occur seems to be a potential that is used up when it is realized. When 
a change comes to occur, it goes through a number of subsequent 
stages, none of which need last throughout the entire change. There- 
fore, that out of which a change comes to occur does not seem to per- 
sist in the change. For instance, when a beaver is felling a tree, it is 
biting chips off the trunk until the tree falls, and we may say that bit- 
ing chips off the trunk is potentially the same as felling the tree. It is 
that out of which the latter comes to be. However, when all chips are 
bitten off the trunk, this stage of felling the tree is over, and that 
which potentially was the felling of the tree lies in the past. For this 
reason, that out of which a natural change comes to occur may seem to 
be only the “first source” that initiated it (Ñ &pyt)... | apa, 194b29-30). 

But as we have already seen, when Aristotle speaks of the principle 
of motion and rest inherent in a natural thing, he is actually referring 
to that which determines what changes are natural for that kind of 
thing. Since he uses the same term, &pxn, both for this principle 
and the “cause whence,” that out of which a change comes to occur 
may also be taken to be the principle that determines which changes 
are natural for the changing thing, rather than the impulse that initi- 
ates them: This principle persists throughout the change. 

Consider further what a beaver is doing when it is building a dam. 
Obviously, it does not just kick off a process that would then run on 
its own. Rather, the beaver continuously keeps doing things that con- 
tribute to building the dam, and it keeps adjusting the movements 
that, for instance, the wood makes on its own. It does not simply ini- 
tiate the movements that take place, but it directs them and thus 
causes them to be what they are. That out of which a change comes 


l6 Cf. De Generatione Animalium A18, '724a21-31: in some sense, the efficient cause is 
“that out of which.” i 
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to be what it is is not only its beginning. That which determines the 
natural course of the change is what the beaver keeps doing, in accor- 
dance with its nature, in order to make the change what it is. 

Aristotle also identifies the “cause whence” of a change with the 
agent that brings the change about, or even with the agent’s capacity 
of doing so.” This is really the same as above. For we cannot, in this 
context, separate an action from its agent and the agent’s capacities. 
What the beaver keeps doing determines the distinctive course of 
building a dam only insofar as it is in turn determined by the principle 
of motion and rest inherent in the beaver. Hence, any specification of 
the steps that are naturally involved in building a beaver’s dam must 
refer to the nature of the beaver. The same motions, when performed 
by an animal of a different kind, would not be governed by the same 
principle of motion and rest. Conversely, we cannot separate the 
agent from what it does. We may say that an agent causes an action; 
but of course, it is not the mere presence of the agent that causes the 
action, but precisely the agent’s initiative or activity that does so. A 
natural thing may be said to be that out of which a change comes to 
be only insofar as it acts (cf. Physics B3, 195b3—6). A beaver that does 
not change would not determine the course of any change. 

What is commonly called the “efficient cause” of a natural change is 
thus at the same time (1) the agent that directs this change according 
to its’nature and (2) what this agent does in accordance with its na- 
ture in order to do so. The agent is the efficient cause of the change 
only insofar as it acts, and the actions are the efficient cause of the 
change only insofar as they are governed by the agent’s innate princi- 
ple of motion and rest. The same actions done by something else need 
not be the efficient cause of any natural change. In the end, the effi- 
cient cause is a changing thing that causes a changing thing, or what is 
the same: a change in a thing that causes a change in a thing. 

Note further that by doing all the things that need to be done in 
order to build the dam, the beaver is already building the dam. We 
may point at the beaver while it is biting chips off a tree and say: “this 
beaver is right now building a dam.” The beaver does not perform the 
action of building a dam in addition to performing all the steps it in- 
volves. Hence in some sense, that out of which building the dam comes 
to be what it is is also the very same as building the dam. I have sug- 
gested, in the beginning of this section, that that out of which a change 
comes to be does not last throughout the change. This turns out to be 


Physics B3, 194b30-32. In Metaphysics A3, Aristotle speaks of the moving cause 
(1070a21—2). 
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partly misleading. For any step that is involved in a change, there is a 
description under which it does indeed last throughout the change. 
For instance, insofar as biting into a tree already is the same as felling 
it, it lasts as long as felling the tree does. This result is similar to the one 
reached with regard to the changing thing. That out of which the bea- 
ver comes to be is that which potentially is the beaver, and that out of 
which building a dam comes to occur is that which potentially is the 
building of a dam. When the beaver has come to be, the same thing 
that potentially was the beaver is both actually and potentially the bea- 
ver. When building the dam comes to occur, the same change that po- 
tentially is the building of a dam is also an actual dam building. This 
analogy is encouraging, since it might indicate that the so-called “final 
cause” is what a change naturally comes to be when it occurs, just as the 
formal cause is what a thing comes to be when it develops according to 
its nature. Let me therefore turn to the final cause. 


V. WHAT THE CHANGE COMES TO BE 


Again, we should be able to take that out of which a natural change 
comes to be as given and ask what the change comes to be when it oc- 
curs. When a beaver is felling a tree and arranging its parts in a certain 
way, what the beaver is doing may be said to “turn out to be” or “turn 
into” the building of a dam. We may also say, on this basis, that the 
beaver acts in order to build a dam. What a change comes to be, or that 
into which a change turns, may therefore in a first approximation be 
taken to be its end, its direction, the resulting change itself, or that for 
the sake of which it occurs. . 

I have argued that the efficient cause of a natural change is not 
only an initial impulse. For the same reasons, that into which a change 
turns should not be taken to be only its final stage.'* For instance, if a 
beaver leaves out one of the initial steps that are involved in building 
a dam, what it does might not turn out to be proper dam building. 
The description of what a change turns into will thus involve an out- 
line of the entire pathway by which its final stage is reached. 

I have also argued that the formal cause of a thing, if it is that into 
which it is supposed to change, must be a compound. We see now that 
in a similar sense, what a change turns into should be taken to consist 
of several steps and stages. If the final cause of a natural change is 
indeed what it comes to be, it will not only include its final stage 
but a sequence of steps that are typically involved in changes of this 


!8 Tf the final cause of a change is not its final stage, the eternal revolution of the stars 
may also be said to have a final cause. Although this movement does not end, it still has 
a determinate shape and typical course. 
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kind. When Aristotle says that it is ridiculous to identify the final cause 
of a human’s life with her death, this may well be what he has in mind 
(Physics B2, 194a30-33)." For although death does indeed belong to 
life as its final stage, a complete life will typically involve much more 
than death. A human life naturally turns into a whole series of events, 
and not only into its end. 

For similar reasons, that into which a change turns cannot only be 
its direction: The direction of a change is that into which it proceeds, 
but it does not determine its entire natural course. In De Anima B4, for 
instance, Aristotle’ refers.to a change that has a direction but no final 
cause. The movement that fire makes is directed, primarily upward 
but also in all other directions, and it seems to be typical for fire to 
move in these ways. Nonetheless, the spread of fire has no final cause. 
This has nothing to do with whether the spread of fire has a purpose or 
not. What fire lacks in the first placé‘is a limit (mépac, 416a15-17). 
Since the Greek equivalent. for “to proceed” (mepaivew) derives from 
the same root as the word for limit (sépac), the limit of a change may 
be taken to be the pattern according to which it proceeds.” We have 
already seen that in some sense, that according to which a natural 
change proceeds is the principle of motion and rest that arises from 
the definition of the thing that undergoes the change. The possibility 
that we are presently considering is that“for the sake of” really means 
as much as “according to.” A change may thus be said to occur for the 
sake of the limit according to which it proceeds.” This is in fact what 
Aristotle says in De Motu Animalium 6 (700b13-6): The movements of 
living beings have a limit (mépac), and this limit is that for the sake of 
which (ob évexa) they occur. 

In Metaphysics 6, Aristotle claims that all actions that have a limit 
(mépac) are only-means to an end, and never: themselves ends 


©! Aristotle writes that wine does not naturally turn into vinegar, and, that humans do 
not naturally turn into corpses (H5, 1044b34—45a6). Obviously, he cannot mean that it 
* is not natural for humans to die. The reason why it is not natural for them to turn into 
corpses is that humans and their remains do not have a common nature and that there- 
fore, a change: from one to the other cannot be governed by one and the same prin- 
ciple of motion and rest. It cannot be natural for humans to end up being corpses ` 
because there is no time at which a human being is a corpse. The human being ceases 
to exist when the corpse comes to be. 

” CF, De Partibus Animalum 641b23—25; cf. James G. Lennox, Aristotle: On the Paris of 
Animals (New York: Oxford, 2001), p. 146. In the Philebus, Socrates also establishes a 
close connection between téàoç and mépag; cf. for instance 24B. 

2 °Eveka may well mean “with a view to.” Cf., among many possible examples, Plato, 
Gorgias 493e (Evexa toitwv = so far as this is concerned, on that score); Politeia 548d 
(évexa pidovikiac = in point of conscientiousness), 582d (éumeipiacg Evexa = regarding 
experience). That a process occurs évexa X may thus mean that it is to be assessed as 
typical or complete with a view to X 
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(1048b18-—19). On the face of it, this seems to mean that the end of an 
action is not its limit, and that to occur for the sake of an end is not 
the same as to occur according to a limit. But that an action is not an 
end does not imply that it has none; and the end it has may very well 
be the same as its limit. If the end is the same as the limit, then Aris- 
totle is claiming that actions that havea limit are not limits (at least not 
their own). Actions with an end do not coincide with their end, since 
as long as they occur, the end has not been reached. By the same 
token, they do not coincide with their limit, since as long as they occur, 
the pattern according to which they occur has not been completed.” 
In De Generatione Animalium A1, Aristotle also suggests that the final 
cause of a natural change is its typical course as it is determined by the 
relevant principle of motion and rest. He tells us.that “nature flees the 
limitless (Gmeipov), for the limitless is without end (dteAéc), and na- 
ture seeks an end (téAoc)” (715b15-16). The end that nature seeks 
when it flees the limitless should be the limit, and there is no reason 
for identifying this limit with a purpose. That nature seeks an end 
means that all natural changes have a limit, which is determined by 
the principle of motion and rest inherent to the changing thing. 
That to be for the sake of something is the same as having a limit or 
determinate shape is also implied when Aristotle says in Physics B2 that 
all changes that might be due to thought are for the sake of something 
(196b21-—22). The reason for this is that one could not possibly intend 
to do something entirely unspecific.-We can only intend to perform 
an action when ‘we know in advance what kind of action it will be 
(where a failed instance of a kind still counts as an instance of this 
.kind). Hence, the things that might be done intentionally must at 
least have some typical and determinate shape according to which 
they are supposed .to proceed when performed. If the final cause of 
a change is that according to which it proceeds, all and only such 
changes could possibly be intended that have a final cause. This how- 
ever does not imply that a change is for the sake of something only 
when it is intended with a further end or purpose in’view. Rather, 
we may only. purposely intend to realize changes which already have 
a final cause. `~ . 
.I conclude that this is deed how we should understand Aristotle. 
The final cause of a natural change is primarily the “limit” or standard 


2 In @6, Aristotle distinguishes Kıvýoeiç, which are complete only when they are 
over, from évépyeiai, which may be complete before they are over. “Evépyeia coincide 
with their own end: they may be both perfect, in-the sense of complete, and ongoing. 
"Evépyeio, however, are not natural changes. If they have a typical form, this form is 
more like the formal cause of a thing than the final cause of a chage: it is the actualiza- 
tion ofa potential that is still present in the result. 
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pattern according to which it proceeds.” This limit is the (ideal) 
course that changes of this kind typically take, and with a view to which 
they are called natural or unnatural. A change that could take any turn 
whatsoever without ceasing to be a typical and complete instance of its 
kind would not be an instance of any specific kind, and it would have 
no determinate shape. As Aristotle says, nature would “flee” such a 
change; that is, no such change could possibly be a natural one. And 
although only changes that proceed according to a certain principle 
may be brought about with a purpose in view, this does not mean that 
the final cause according to which they proceed is a purpose: - 

One might object at this point that Aristotle often identifies the 
final cause with a good or even the’ best.* Does this not imply that after 
all, the final cause is a good that is achieved by realizing a change? It 
does not; at least not in the sense that the good would be a further, 
external purpose. Rather, that the limit of a change is its final cause in 
the sense of a good or the best only means that it is the best-case scenario 
for that kind of change.” When the beaver bites into a tree in order to 
fell it, the best-case scenario is that the tree eventually falls. In this 
sense, that the tree falls is the best of biting into its trunk. Recall that 
for a beaver in that situation, biting into a tree is felling it. Hence, if 
felling the tree is indeed the “purpose” of what the beaver is doing, we 
must admit that this “purpose” also is what the beaver is doing. Hence 

- in fact, the good that is achieved when a beaver bites into the trunk of 
a tree does not differ from what it does. It is not an external purpose. 
Accordingly, we may also say that felling the tree is the limit of biting 
into its trunk, and in a further step, we may say that this limit is the 
purpose for the sake of which the beaver bites into the tree. However, 
we may do so only because in this case, the “purpose” of what the bea- 
ver is doing is felling the tree, which is also what it is doing. 

. There is a simple reason why the limit or typical course of a natural 
change seems to differ from its final cause. Since we commonly already 
refer to changes in terms of their typical form, it will rarely be informa- 
tive to state explicitly their immediate final cause. We would say, for 
instance, that the final cause of biting into a tree is the typical course 
that biting into a tree takes, and although this would be a true state- 
- ment, it would not be worth our attention. It is certainly much more 


3I do not claim that Aristotle always speaks of the final cause in this sense. I maintain, 
however, that the ways in which he uses the term are explicable in terms of this basic use. 
For instance, a process may have an external final cause, such that it happens “for the sake 
of” the “limit” of a numerically different process to which it typically contributes. 

* See, for instance, Physics B3, 195a23-24: 16 téàoç Kai tàyaðòv; 194a33: BédTIoTOV. 

5 In the Nicomachean Ethics B6, 1106b29-31, Aristotle reminds us that the bad is a 
form of the unlimited (Gmeipov), and the good of the limited (senepéopevov). 
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informative to be told that the final cause for the sake of which a beaver 
bites into the trunk ofa tree is the typical course that felling a tree takes. 
But nonetheless, since for a beaver in that situation, biting into the 
trunk of a tree is felling it, it remains true that the final cause of what 
it does is the course it typically takes. To say that the beaver does some- 
thing in order to do something else is only to redescribe what it does.” 

We may also meaningfully say that a natural thing changes for the sake 
ofits own nature. For we have already seen that the typical course of a 
natural change is determined by the principle of motion and rest in- 
herent in the changing thing. Hence, when a natural change proceeds 
according to its final cause, the changing thing will also behave accord- 
ing to its paradigmatic form. This is what it means for both to be 
“good.””” Since a natural change is a change that is natural forthe thing 
that changes, we may thus also say that it is “best,” in the sense of natural, 
for the changing thing to change in this way and not in another. In 
this sense, the final cause of a change is also determined by whatis best 
for the changing thing. What is best for a thing is what it naturally de- 
velops into.” ʻi 

What is natural for a thing need not necessarily be pleasant for it. In 
some cases, it may well be “best” for a living being to suffer, namely in 
such cases where it is natural for it to suffer. In any case, we could not 
even determine what is beneficial for a given thing without already 
knowing what it is to be a “good” instance of its kind.” What is good 
for a beaver may not be good for a cat, since what it is to be a good 
beaver is not what it is to be a good cat. 

So far I have argued that the final cause of a change is the limit ac- 
cording to which it proceeds. This limit is that with a view to which a 
particular change counts as a typical or atypical instance of its kind. 
Further, that with a view to which a change is judged to be typical is 
the course it would typically take. Since the final cause is the typical 
course that we specify when we say what kind of change it is, it is also 
the essence of the change itself, in the same sense in which the paradig- 


% The possibility of taking the aim of an intentional action to be that very action in a 
broader description has been pointed out by G.E.M. Anscombe (Intention (Oxford: 
Blackwell, 1957), §26), and Thompson (Life and Action, pt. II). I apply their insight 
to natural changes in general. : 

” As Wieland puts it, “BéATiorov ... means the inner perfection of a thing ... . dyaov 
or BéAtioTov is thus only a predicate that essentially applies to every Téhoc as such” (Die 
aristotelische Physik, p. 264). I have already argued that the téàoç of a change is its limit. 

I should emphasize that I do not suppose that we may know what is natural for a 
thing before knowing what is best for it, Rather, knowing one is knowing the other and 
vice versa. 

* Cf. Gotthelf, “The Place of the Good in Aristotle’s Natural Teleology,” p. 117. In 
Physics B7, Aristotle explains that he uses “better” relative to a certain life form: 81611 BéXTIOV 
ows, obx dmhGc, GAAG TO mpd Tv ExdoTOV Obofav (198b8-9). 
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matic form is the essence of a natural thing. I will now argue further 
that, just as the paradigmatic form of a natural thing is a generic in- 
stance of its kind, the essence of a natural change is also.a generic in- 
stance of its kind. The reason for this is that in general, there is no real 
difference between a change and the course it takes. When we observe 
a change taking its course we do not observe anything further beyond 
the change itself. That a change takes its course is not a further change 
that the first change undergoes. Hence, the typical course of a certain 
kind of change is a typical change of this kind. As a consequence, the 
present analysis of the final cause matches: that of the formal cause 
given above. The paradigmatic form of a thing is what its definition 
defines, and although the object of the definition is not a mere form 
but a.formed compound, it is not a particular instance of the defined 
kind. It isa generic and prototypical instance. Likewise, the final cause 
of a natural change is “what it was to be”: not this, but a change of its 
kind. It is that which is characterized in its correct definition, and 
hence a generic and prototypical instance of this kind of change.” 
Moreover, I have argued that a thing may fall short of its paradigmatic 
form. In the same sense, a natural change may fall short of its final 
cause. This happens when it is interrupted before it is complete, or 
when it is completed in an atypical way. 

This is why Aristotle can say, in De Generatione Animalium A1, that the 
formal and the final cause of an item are in several respects the same 
(715a8—-9). The reason is, first, that the final cause is for the change 
what the paradigmatic form is for the changing thing. Both the formal 
and the final cause are accounts (Adyo1) of the entity in question.” 

Second, since the typical course of a natural change is determined 
by the paradigmatic form of the changing thing, the final cause of the 
change is also determined by the formal cause of the thing. Conversely, 
since the ways in which natural beings change belong to their nature, 
the natural changes they undergo determine their paradigmatic form. 
The distinction between the form ofa thing and the form of its natural 
development is to a certain extent an abstract one. It may often seem 
that there is exactly one mature form of a living being, and that this 
is the paradigmatic form. But for a natural thing to be natural is to de- 
velop and go through several stages, such that all of these stages belong 
to what it is to be that kind of thing. That is, a proper account of the 


21 have argued that the efficient cause is not only an agent or an action, butan acting 
agent. For the same reasons, the final cause must include an agent. The paradigmatic 
instance of a kind of natural change must involve a paradigmatic instance of a changing 
thing. It must be a generic change of a generic thing. 

3I Cf. also De Anima B4 (415b14-15) and De Partibus Animalium Al (639b15~16). 
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E form of a natural thing will iiclude an account of its nat- 
ural development. i 

Despite these similarities between final and formal causes, it should o 
be noted that they also differ in at least one important respect. There 
might be a thořoughly perfect and presently existing natural thing. It 
is, for instance, at least possible to imagine a thoroughly typical and 
complete beaver. However, it is for conceptual reasons impossible to 
imagine a perfect and still presently ongoing change; for instance, a 
perfect felling of a tree. For to imagine a process is to imagine it as 
ongoing, and as long as the felling of the tree is going on, it is not yet 
over. But at least for such processes as felling a tree, to be complete 
would involve being over, so that this process cannot be complete be- 
fore it is over. On the other hand, if it is over, it is not any longer going 
on. Moreover, for every stage of felling a tree, at least one other stage 
will not be going on at present. Therefore, it is impossible to imagine 
a perfect and yet presently ongoing felling of a tree. In this sense, the 
final cause of a natural change is external to any concrete instance of 
its type. The typical course of a kind of change necessarily extends 
beyond any of its particular instances. It includes what-has happened 
before each present instant and what is supposed to-happen after it. 
For instance, when the beaver bites into the tree in order to fell it, 
felling the tree goes beyond biting into its trunk. This is closely related 
to what I have said about the efficient cause: that it does not any longer 
seem to be present in the change for the sake of which it occurs. 

Looking back at the efficient cause, we may now see that it is the 
same as the final cause in two respects. First, both the efficient and 
the final cause are in some sense that which determines the typical 
course that a natural change takes. The efficient cause is that which 
causes the natural change to be what it is, and the final cause deter- 
mines what this change “was to be.” Second, when the steps occur that 
are involved in bringing about a change, they are this change. Taking 
steps in order to fell a tree is felling a tree. In this sense, the efficient 
cause is the same as the change into which it naturally turns. On the 
other hand, the final cause of a natural change is also what this change 
is, since it is its essence. It is the typical course that changes of its kind 
take, and as I have argued above, this is the same as a generic, typical 
change of this kind. 

The efficient cause also differs from the final cause, in the same 
sense in which the paradigmatic form of a natural thing differs from 
that out of which it naturally comes to be what it is. The efficient cause 
of a natural change potentially is this change, and the final cause is 
what the efficient cause potentially is: that into which it should turn 
when it proceeds according to the nature of the changing thing. The 
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final cause is what a change is supposed to be; and what a change is 
supposed to be is not this particular change, but a change of this kind. 
This means that the final cause of a change may be shared by several 
instances of the same kind. One natural change may be what another 
natural change is as well. Further, the final cause of a natural change 
does not occuras such when the change occurs (cf. Physics B7, 198b1—4). 
Again, we must not confuse the essence of a particular entity with that 
very entity. As has been explained above, the definition of a thing 
should not include a reference to a particular portion of matter. In 
the same sense in which the particular matter of a thing does not be- 
long to its-essence, the particular time at which a change occurs does 
not belong to its essence.” 


VI. CONCLUSION. AND SOME HISTORY 


It should be fairly clear by now how the four Aristotelian causes can be 
brought into a system, and why a natural scientist must refer to all of 
them in her explanations, as Aristotle claims in Physics B7 (198a21—24). 
Since the proper account of a natural thing includes a principle of 
motion and rest, we can only understand what it is to be that kind of 
thing by taking into account in what ways such things typically change. 

Conversely, since a natural change.is a change that is governed by a 
principle of motion and rest in the changing thing, we could not under- 
stand natural changes without also investigating the nature of the 
things that are involved. Further, as Plato points out in the Timaeus 
(for example, 47E), the student of nature must always ask two kinds 
of question about the object of her studies: “What is it for, or where 
does it lead to?” and “What is required or necessary?” The first question 
concerns what a thing or change is supposed to be and do, the second is 
about that which potentially satisfies such requirements. When investi- 
gating substances,.the natural scientist must therefore investigate both 
their paradigmatic form and that which may come to realize that form, 

for instance their matter. When studying natural changes, the same 
questions take the form of the question about their final cause or typical 
course and the required steps that they typically involve. In each case, 

the two questions,are complementary, just as the matter and the form of 
a thing complement one another. The efficient cause is for a change 
what the material cause is for a thing. The final cause is for a change 
what the formal cause is for a thing. Whereas the material cause is that 
which potentially is a natural thing, the paradigmatic form is what 


32 There are, of course, events that essentially occur at certain dates, like Ramadan or 
Christmas. But the date that will be mentioned in their definition is a generic date. The 
case is analogous to the case of “functional matter” dealt with above. 
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it naturally comes to be; and whereas an efficient cause is that which 
potentially is a natural change, the final cause is what this change natu- 
rally comes to be. 

The four causes may be, and have been, classified according to sev- 
eral different criteria; and while these criteria are sometimes similar to 
the ones suggested in this paper, they do not exactly match. Avicenna, 
for instance, distinguishes between external and internal causes. He 
says that the formal and material cause of a thing are included in its 
subsistence and are part of its existence, while the efficient and 
final cause are not (Kitab ash-Shifa@ , Metaphysics VI,1).® Avicenna’s effi- 
cient cause, for instance, is an agent, and as such clearly distinct from 
what it causes. This distinction between internal and external causes 
may be combined with Avicenna’s distinction between causes of reality 
and causes of existence. Since there is a distinction between a thing’s 
existence and its reality,” there is also a distinction between the causes 
of its existence and the causes of its reality. Avicenna writes: 


In its reality, the final cause is a reason for the rest of the causes to exist 
as Causes in action; and in its existence, the final cause is a consequence 
of the existence of the other causes as causes in action. It is as though 
the reality of the final cause is the cause of the cause of its existence, and 
its existence the effect of the effect of its reality. Its reality, however, is 
not a cause unless it comes about as an image in the soul or something 
similar (VI,5).* 


This makes good sense in cases where ihe final cause literally is 
something like a goal in an agent’s mind. The representation of this 
goal (its reality) causes the agent to bring it into existence, so that the 
existence of the goal state is caused by an action that is caused by the 
representation of this goal state. Causes of essence may thus be taken 
to be causes that operate via a representation or desire in-an agent. For 
Avicenna, it seems, only agents who are capable of representing goals 
states can be efficient causes.” 


*G.C. Anawati et al., eds. (Cairo: Matba‘a al-Amiriya 1960), p. 258. ' 
* Reality = shay’iyya, from shay’ = Latin res. Compare the medieva notion of ralitas 
objectiva as the objective content of an idea. 
5 Anawati et al., eds., p. 292; my translation. The Arabic words for ‘ ‘actuality” (ft), 
“efficient” (fa iliya), and “agent” (fāi) derive from the same root. 
* This is subject to several qualifications that I cannot discuss here. The word for 
“intention” (ma‘nan)—which Avicenna uses in his Kitab al-Isharat wa-t-Tanbihat IL,4 
(Forget, ed. (Leiden, 1892), p. 140)—may refer to the meaning or import of some- 
thing; the word for “soul” Caa) may also be used as a reflexive pronoun. Taking all 
this into account, one might be able to construe Avicenna as saying-that all efficient 
causes must possess in themselves a certain Creare (instead of having an intention 
in their minds). 
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Aquinas, in his account of the four causes, follows Avicenna.” He 
claims, first, that all efficient causality necessarily involves final causal- 
ity. For an efficient cause is necessarily a cause of something specific: 
what it causes must be of some determinate type and have a certain 
limit. Hence, there can be no efficient causality without final causality, 
just as there can be no actual matter without form. And since matter 
and form are relevant only when a thing changes, namely when the 
matter is shaped by an efficient cause such as to take on a certain form, 
the final cause is the most important of all causes. All this is compatible 
with the account of the Aristotelian doctrine given in this paper. 
Material and efficient causes are indeed necessarily causes of something, 
and what they are causes of are the paradigmatic form and the final 
cause, respectively. : 

However, Aquinas then goes on to argue that there can be no final 
causality nisi ex intentione finis, and that therefore, all efficient causa- 
tion must be a sort of intentional action.” He writes: 


That which possesses reason moves toward an end by itself, because 
it can freely determine its own actions, by use of its will and reasoning 
capabilities. That however which lacks reason tends toward its end by a 
natural inclination. It is, as it were, moved by something else and does 
not move by itself. For it does not understand the reason that is provided 
by an end and therefore, it cannot ordain anything to an end, but is only 
directed toward it by something else. In this sense, the whole of nonrational 
nature relates to God as a tool to an agent. (Summa Theologiae lallae 1,2 c.a.) 


According to Aquinas, nonrational beings cannot move by them- 
selves, that is, they cannot efficiently cause changes. He argues, follow- 
ing Avicenna, that all efficient causation involves final causality, and- 
that final causes can only act by representing goal states to intentional - 
agents. This implies that all natural changes must ultimately go back 
to some. intentional action, performed either by human beings or by 
God (angels and demons aside). In the world as Aquinas depicts it, 
only rational agents can be efficient causes. pied Kile 

This is of course ‘only a very rough sketch of two episodes in the 
history of Aristotle’s division of causes. It may well be too fragmentary 
to be accurate. Supposing it is correct, however; there are two possible 


57 See De Principiis Naturae §3; Summa Theologiae \allae 1,2 c.a.; Summa Contra Gentiles 
M,1 §2. 

3 Again, an alternative reading is possible. As Paul Hoffman points out (“Does Effi- 
cient Causation Presuppose Final Causation? Aquinas vs. Early Modern Mechanism,” 
(unpublished manuscript)), the intentio finis may simply be an inclination towards a 
certain end state (cf. Summa Theologiae Jallae 12,1 c.a.). The passage from Iallae 1,2 c.a.. 
quoted above, however, clearly states that all directedness is.due to a rational agent. 
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reactions to Avicenna and Aquinas. First, one may argue that there are 
no final causes in nature. But then, by the same token, there will be 
no efficient causes in nature. The laws of physics will only bring events 
under general laws, rather than offering causal explanations in any 
Strict sense. This is in fact what many philosophers, from Hume to 
Russell, have suggested. Alternatively, one may point out that since 
there is indeed efficient causality beyond intentional agency, there 
must also be final causality in the absence of intentional agency. That 
is, if there are laws according to which certain events naturally result 
in other events, these laws will describe their final cause. 

What one cannot do, within an Aristotelian framework, is to main- 
tain that there are efficient causes, but no final causes in nature. This 
would be to sever the conceptual link between efficient and final cau- 
sality, disregarding the fact that all efficient causes are causes of deter- 
minate movements and thus are necessarily complemented by final 
causes in the sense specified in the body of the present paper. That 
a cause is a cause of something specific means that it naturally turns 
into something specific when it occurs; and what a change naturally 
turns into is its final cause. 

The first reaction, that there are neither final nor efficient causes in 
nature, has its obvious limitations when it comes to accounting for the 
behavior of living beings. This is of course what critics of Descartes 
have always emphasized, but it is rarely noticed that despite all such 
criticism, we remain Cartesians in that we still tend to assume that 
final causality must be confined to some “mental realm.” The quite 
natural and harmless teleology that is involved when we classify natural 
things according to paradigmatic forms and when we expect a natural 
process to take a specific course has been mystified by the assumption 
that all teleology, not only of the kind reflected in human intentional- 
ity, is confined to the sphere of intentional actions. On the other hand, 
once we realize that the gap between natural things and intentional 

“agents is not as radical as it seems, since paradigmatic forms and final 
causes may be found on both sides, we-should have fewer problems 
with questions that have puzzled thinkers of the twentieth ‘century, 
such as the nature of biological functions and natural kinds, or the de- 
“mand for an entirely naturalistic account of the human mind. There is 
indeed hope for such a naturalistic account, since after all, naturalism 
need not defy teleology. 

BORIS HENNIG . 

Humboldt University of Berlin ` 

University of Pittsburgh’, . ` 
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COMMENTS AND CRITICISM 
PAINS, IMPERATIVES, AND INTENTIONALISM 


he imperative theory of pain is a useful and powerful generali- 

zation of intentionalism.' Demonstrating that intentional con- 

tent need not be declarative increases the strategies available 
to those who hope to account for our mental life in terms of inten- 
tional content. This comment raises two problems for Colin Klein’s 
imperative theory. First, even if he has shown that pain essentially 
has imperative content, he has not fully vindicated his claim that this 
content exhausts pain sensations. Second, while he acknowledges that 
his account does not easily encompass pains like generalized head- 
aches and visceral aches, pains of that kind pose a particular problem 
to the imperative account that he does not address. But his paper con- 
tains a strong argument against an account—the tissue damage de- 
clarative account of pain—that appears able to handle such pains. 
Intentionalism,. therefore, is more undermined than defended by 
his interesting paper. 

I. IMPERATIVE CONTENT DOES NOT EXHAUST PAIN 


Let us grant the account Klein gives of sensations with positive imper- 
ative content—such as thirst and hunger. So: a sensation of thirst 
demands that I drink, an itch that I scratch. A given bodily demand 
can be satisfied in a number of ways—drinking either water or beer 
satisfies the command of thirst, and scratching on bare skin or through 
clothing satisfies the command of itch. Klein holds that for such sensa- 
tions, “[t]he distinctive qualities of each stem from the fact that they 
demand a certain kind of action to be satisfied” (519). 

Klein makes the case that pain is like itch and thirst. He argues that all 
of these sensations are “often poorly localized,” interfere with an agent’s 
ability to carry out plans unrelated to the sensation’s commands, and do 
not “carry information about their causal origins” (519). This establishes 
enough similarity between pain and thirst, for example, to warrant treat- 
ing pains as having imperative content. Klein addresses a disanalogy: 
pains do not appear to command us to do anything in particular. Klein 
concludes that pains have negative imperative content—they issue com- 
mands not to perform certain sorts of bodily actions (520). 


1 Colin Klein, “An Imperative Theory of Pain,” this JOURNAL, CIV, 10 (October 2007): 
517-32. : 
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But Klein never addresses thé most fundamental disanalogy be- 
tween pain and the sensations he characterizes as having positive im- 
perative content. In typical cases, it suffices, for a feeling of hunger or 
thirst to cease, that one comply with the imperative—that one eat or 
drink an adequate amount. But pain, even pain of the kind for which 
Klein’s account works best, is not like this. Consider the pain in one’s 
ankle as one “recuperate[s] from a sprain” (520). It has, Klein argues, 
imperative content demanding that one not put weight on the ankle, 
that one not rotate the ankle, and so on—that one not move or use 
one’s ankle in ways that would further injure it. Klein is right that 
the phenomenology of pain varies with attention and plans for ac- 
tion. He is also right that many pains lessen or disappear entirely 
when one obeys their relevant imperatives (after all, some muscle 
and ligament pain appears only upon motion). But many pains do 
not, even pains in muscles or joints. Many pains persist, and persist 
at the same level of intensity, even when one obeys their commands. 
Thirst is simply not like this. 

Not grappling with this disanology weakens the case Klein makes 
for the exhaustiveness of imperative content—the claim that “there 
is no difference in the phenomenology of a pain experience without 
some difference in the intentional content of a pain experience” (522). 
Klein writes: 


The difference between someone in pain and someone not in pain is 
just the presence or absence of an imperative. The pain of a broken 
ankle is an imperative for me not to use my ankle. Give me enough mor- 
phine for my pain to be lessened, and you lessen the strength of that 
imperative. Give me enough to eliminate my pain, and you have elimi- 
nated the imperative against action entirely (522). 


The variation in imperative strength that is supposed to suffice for 
variation in pain experience is not caused here by an agent’s obeying 
the imperative. Imperatives are usually withdrawn when they are 
obeyed. But they can also be removed without being obeyed. And it 
is telling that to produce a case where an imperative—and so pain, 
on his account—disappears entirely, Klein has to talk about removal 
rather than obedience. I can entirely remove an imperative to drink if 
I take a drug that interferes with sensations of thirst. I can also remove 
an imperative to drink by obeying it—by drinking to satiety. But per- 
fect compliance with pain’s imperatives rarely results in the with- 
drawal of the imperative.” Only the suppression or destruction of 
the imperative, by an effective analgesic, does that. 


* Separately from the line of argument that follows, one might worry that content 
that is not withdrawn when (what had appeared to be) its fulfillment conditions are 
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The fact that the imperative—and so the pain—outlasts our obedi- 
ence is unfortunate for us.’ It does not by itself show that imperative 
content fails to exhaust pain. But when viewed in connection with 
another commitment of Klein’s, it supports the case for nonexhaus- 
tion. Klein argues that pain can only serve its biologically protective 
role if the connection between a pain and its proscribed actions is 
noncontingent. He argues that any merely declarative content—for 
example, what standard tissue-damage intentionalism attributes to 
pain—will be only contingently linked with the actions that are re- 
quired for the body’s protection. Klein asserts that no merely declara- 
tive content, no representation of a state of affairs in the world, can ever 
necessitate any particular response.’ Only an imperative can do that. 

In arguing against tissue-damage representationalism, Klein com- 
mits himself to noncontingent links between pains and prohibited ac- 
tions. This seems not only biologically but phenomenologically sound. 
Pain, and the positive imperative sensations generally, seem from the 
inside to be linked to what is good for us when we are in the condi- 
tions linked to those sensations. (Drinking is what a creature whose 
condition gives rise to a sensation of thirst needs to do, and that is 
what it feels like to the thirsty creature.) But the aim of accounting 
entirely for differences between sensations (for example, between 
thirst and pain) and between kinds of pains in terms of the different 
imperatives they issue is complicated by the fact that pain-cessation 
is not a matter of imperative-obedience. It is not plausible that pain 
should be so tightly connected to prohibited action as to be consti- 
tuted necessarily by the imperatives to avoid just those actions, and 
yet persist with exactly the same phenomenological content in the 
face of perfect obedience to those very imperatives. Klein needs a rea- 
son why negative but not positive imperatives persist in the face of 





met cannot be imperative content. In contrast, even thought it may violate pragmatic 
rules to repeat declarative announcements after they have been understood, such vio- 
lations do not undermine the content’s status as declarative. 

3 Klein might argue that the unignorable aversiveness of pain is necessary if it is to 
serve any protective function, and assert that imperative-persistence is an unfortunate 
consequence of any adequately strong warning mechanism. But then he needs to explain 
why warnings he counts as equally important, such as thirst (see p. 526), do not persist 
after obedience. He could try to appeal to his suggestion that pains that persist after 
damage have healed (because they obviously cannot be reporting on present damage) 
concern “weakness and propensity to re-injury” (523). But while that could explain an 
imperative that re-emerged with fresh motion, it does not answer the question of why 
a given episode of pain persists after and while its particular imperative is obeyed. 

4See-p. 526 for these arguments that the “imperative sensations generally have 
the feature that informative content (and the resultant possibility of contingency of 
response) would be maladaptive.” 
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perfect obedience. He needs to explain why it is only in the case of 
positive imperative sensations that satisfying their distinctive impera- 
tives satisfies the person whose sensations they are. 

Claiming that this just is the difference between positive and nega- 
tive imperatives might be a good strategy. But even using this strategy, 
Klein would have to develop his account of how pains are distin- 
guished from one another, because he will not be able to appeal (as 
he could in the case of the positive sensations) to both the contents of 
their imperatives and their distinctive conditions of full satisfaction. 
Pains all have, it seems, the same condition of full satisfaction—the ad- 
ministration of an analgesic or (local or general) anesthetic. The im- 
perative account may be able to explain why negative imperative 
sensations are not as obedience-responsive as positive imperative sen- 
sations are, and do the work of distinguishing among distinct negative 
imperative sensations with only one of the two tools available to ac- 
counts of positive imperative sensations. But until it does, it remains 
plausible to suppose that part of pain experience is not exhausted by 
imperative content. That is the simplest explanation of why pain per- 
sists after and during obedience to its imperatives.° 


II. PAINS IN THE GUT 


Klein gives a list of pains that, he claims, pose problems for all ac- 
counts: those pains “associated with headache, menstrual cramps, 
and disturbances of the deep viscera” (530). He notes that they pose 
a particular problem for his account because “they do not appear 
to have the tight connection to action that most pains have” (530). 
While leaving the details to future work, he hopes that the imperative 
theory could treat these pains as “proscrib[ing] against large move- 
ments of the head or torso,” and avoid having to treat them as “degen- 
erate cases: cases where pain is proscribing against unspecified or 
unintelligible actions” (530). 


°Klein’s discussion of morphine pain (527-30) does not provide direct help here. 
Establishing that negative imperatives (against new action) could still be issued to someone 
who claims not to care about his pain does not eliminate the question of why imperatives 
persist after the perfect obedience of someone who very much cares about his pain. 

°There are presumably several reasons why Klein wishes to avoid this. One factor 
is the importance of ensuring that pain’s intentional content carries imperative force 
in a serious sense. Without this, Klein’s account could slide into the tissue-damage de- 
clarative intentionalism he criticizes. Arguably, a declarative content that something is 
damaged implies that it ought to be fixed. But ‘Fix this damage!’ or ‘Remove the cause 
of this damage!’, while they arguably could be contents for almost every pain, are hardly 
the kind of contents that could explain phenomenal differences between pain, or that 
could serve an adaptive purpose. For both these reasons, Klein needs the actions pro- 
scribed by pain’s intentional content to be specific and intelligible. I am grateful to an 
anonymous referee for this JoURNAL for pressing me to consider this issue. 
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Klein may be right that the pain of headache involves negative im- 
peratives not to move the head or neck—certainly headaches seem 
often to require total rest, and resting is a good way to avoid moving 
one’s head. But he faces something worse than his worst case scenario 
for some pains in the torso. The pains associated with menstruation, 
early and middle obstetric labor (where there is no felt urge to push), 
and such varied events as bladder spasms and intestinal cramps are 
unique because they result from bodily activity that will continue re- 
gardless of whether the embodied agent wants it to or not. Here, the 
problem is not (only) that pain may persist after a negative imperative 
is obeyed.’ Rather, the problem is that it is not clear what the relevant 
imperative would be. There is no way to stop uterine contractions. 
(They can be slowed, sometimes to the point of cessation, pharmaco- 
logically. But ‘Take this drug!’ is both a positive imperative and a poor 
fit with the evolutionary account Klein wants to give of the protective 
function of pain.) Perhaps ‘Keep contracting!’ is the unintelligible 
action proscribed by uterine pain, on the worst-case scenario Klein 
envisions. But the problem seems to go deeper. : 

There is nothing unspecified or unintelligible about the action of 
uterine contraction. The problem is that an imperative to avoid (or 
perform) that action cannot sensibly be understood as addressed to 
the agent. Certainly, it is not intuitively appropriate in anything like 
the way that an imperative proscribing ankle rotation is. Significantly 
many of the pains—including perhaps cardiac pain—whose felt loca- 
tions are somewhere in the torso appear to have this feature. (The 
pains of breathing with a cracked rib or severe asthma are exceptions. 
But ‘Do not breathe!’ is a problematic imperative for other reasons.) 

Klein is right that there are many pains whose phenomenology 
is deeply connected to an agent’s possibilities for action. But this is 
not so for pains in the torso. One of the more salient facts about 
the phenomenology of these pains is how tightly connected they 
are to activities of what feel like (parts of) the body in contradistinc- 
tion to the self. (This is true even if the embodied self is able to alter 
significantly the secondary affect of, for example, labor pain by view- - 
ing it not as a sign of distress, damage, or disease, but as part ‘of 
a project she endorses.) Whatever its other problems, a declarative 


Though that is a problem. It will surely be difficult to come up with-different torso’ , 
movements for ulcer pain’ and-menstrual pain to proscribe, and hence difficult to” 
make good the claim that the phenomenological difference between the two is ex- 
häusted by the difference between their respective imperatives. And if that can be 
done, -it becomes once again unclear why perfect obedience does not produce com- 
plete pain relief. A i 
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account does not have a special difficulty with such pains. If pains 
have intentional content representing tissue damage, they can have 
such content no matter where or why such damage is occurring.® 
Given how common pains of this type are, the imperative theory needs 
a way to handle them. Otherwise it is.only an account of certain kinds 
of pain, and not of the features common to every pain experience. 


III. CONCLUSION 


The imperative theory of pain faces two difficulties the declarative 
theory does not: it needs to explain why pain persists after and while 
its imperatives are obeyed, and it needs to explain how to handle 
pains connected to bodily actions not subject to intentional control. 
But Klein’s criticisms of the standard declarative view—tissue damage 
representationalism—are deeply damaging. Unless the imperative ac- 
count is improved, or there are prospects for pain-contents that are 
neither exclusively imperative nor exclusively declarative, intention- 
alism about pain appears to be in trouble. 

MAURA TUMULTY 
Colgate University 


5 Pain due to uterine contractions would, however, be an additional example Klein 
could use in support of his argument that “[m]any pains show up in nondamage situa- 
tions” (523). Michael Tye, however, is perfectly willing to accept that pain can occur 
without tissue damage (“In Defense of Representationalism: Reply to Commentaries,” 
in-Murat Aydede, ed., Pain: New Essays on Its Nature and the Methodology of Its Study,. 
(Cambridge: MIT, 2005; pp. 163-76, see p. 166)). He-even holds that pain—understood 
as a quality experienced in having a pain experience—is not “tissue damage simpliciter,” 
` but tissue damage represented by a ‘token pain experience of a person at a time 
(“Reply,” p. 166). He accepts that pain (what is experienced in pain experience) “has 
the status of an.‘intentional inexistent”: (iid.). Givirig this nonobjective status to pain- 
as-an-object-ofexperience is in tension with Tye’s claim that pain représents simply 
by tracking tissue damage (“Another Look at Representationalism about Pain,” in 
Pain: New Essays on Its Nature and: the Methodology of Its Study; pp. 99-120, on’ p. 112); 
~ But it does expand Tye’s ability to insist that he has no special-problem with pain ex- 

perience in the absence of actual tissue damage. e y g 
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THE MYSTERIES OF NATURE: HOW DEEPLY HIDDEN? 


he title for these remarks is drawn from Hume’s observations 

about the man he called “the greatest and rarest genius that 

ever arose for the ornament and instruction of the species,” 
Isaac Newton. In Hume’s judgment, Newton’s greatest achievement 
was that while he “seemed to draw the veil from some of the mysteries 
of nature, he shewed at the same time the imperfections of the me- 
chanical philosophy; and thereby restored [Nature’s] ultimate secrets 
to that obscurity, in which they ever did and ever will remain.” On 
different grounds, others reached similar conclusions. Locke, for ex- 
ample, had observed that motion has effects “which we can in no way 
conceive motion able to produce”—as Newton had in fact demon- 
strated shortly before. Since we remain in “incurable ignorance of 
what we desire to know” about matter and its effects, Locke con- 
cluded, no “science of bodies [is] within our reach” and we can only 
appeal to “the arbitrary determination of that All-wise Agent who has 
made them to be, and to operate as they do, in a way wholly above our 
weak understandings to conceive.” 

I think it is worth attending to such conclusions, the reasons for 
them, their aftermath, and what that history suggests about current 
concerns and inquiries in philosophy of mind. 

The mechanical philosophy that Newton undermined is based on 
our common-sense understanding of the nature and interactions of 
objects, in large part genetically determined, and, it. appears, reflex- 
ively yielding such perceived properties as persistence of objects 
through time and space, and as a corollary their cohesion and conti- 


‘David Hume, The History of England, VI, LXXI. John Locke, An Essay concerning Hu- 
man Understanding, Book IV, chapter III. Locke’s reasons, of course, were not Hume’s, 
but relied on the boundaries of “the simple ideas we receive from sensation and reflec- 
tion,” which prevent us from comprehending the nature of body or mind (spirit). 
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nuity’; and causality through contact, a fundamental feature of in- 
— tuitive physics, “[b]ody, as far as we can conceive, being able only to 
strike and affect body, and motion, according to the utmost reach of 
our ideas, being able to produce nothing but motion,” as Locke plau- 


pà 


‘siblyzeliaracterized common-sense understanding of the world—the 
limits of our “ideas,” in his sense. The theoretical counterpart was 
the materialist conception of the world that animated the seventeenth 
century scientific revolution, the conception of the world as a ma- 
chine, simply a far grander version of the automata that stimulated 
the imagination of thinkers of the time much in the way programmed 
computers do today: the remarkable clocks, the artifacts constructed 
by master artisans like Jacques de Vaucanson that imitated animal 
behavior and internal functions like digestion, the hydraulically acti- 
vated machines that played instruments and pronounced words when 
triggered by visitors walking through the royal gardens. The mechan- 
ical philosophy aimed to dispense with forms flitting through the air, 
sympathies and antipathies, and other occult ideas, and to keep to 
what is firmly grounded in common-sense understanding, and intelli- 
gible to it. As is well known, Descartes claimed to have explained the 
phenomena of the material world in mechanistic terms, while also 
demonstrating that the mechanical philosophy is not all-encompassing, 
not reaching to the domain of mind—again pretty much in accord 
with the common-sense dualistic interpretation of oneself and the 
world around us. 

I.B. Cohen observes that “there is testimony aplenty in Newton’s 
Principia and Opticks to his general adherence to the Cartesian me- 
chanical philosophy.” The word “general” is important. Newton was 
much influenced by the neo-Platonic and alchemical traditions, and 
also by the disturbing consequences of his own inquiries. For such rea- 
sons he sometimes modified the more strict Cartesian dichotomy of 
matter and spirit, including in the latter category “the natural agen- 
cies responsible for the ‘violent’ motions of chemical and electrical 
action and even, perhaps, for accelerated motion in general,” Ernan 
McMullin shows in a careful analysis of the evolution of Newton’s 
struggle with the paradoxes and conundrums he sought to resolve. 
In Newton’s own words, “spirit” may be the cause of all movement 
in nature, including the “power of moving our body by our thoughts” 
and “the same power in other living creatures, [though] how this is 


°R. Baillargeon, “Innate Ideas Revisited: For a Principle of Persistence in Infants’ 
Physical Reasoning,” Perspectives on Psychological Science, 11 (2008): 2-13. 
’ Cohen, Revolution in Science (Cambridge: Harvard, 1985), p. 155. 
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done and by what laws we do not know. We cannot say that all nature 
is not alive.” 

Going a step beyond, Locke added that we cannot say that nature 
does not think. In the formulation that has come down through his- 
tory as “Locke’s suggestion,” he writes that “Whether Matter may not 
be made by God to think is more than man can know. For I see no 
contradiction in it, that the first Eternal thinking Being, or Omnipo- 
tent Spirit, should, if he pleased, give to certain systems of created 
senseless matter, put together as he thinks fit, some degrees of sense, 
perception, and thought.” Furthermore, just as God had added in- 
conceivable effects to motion, it is “not much more remote from 
our comprehension to conceive that GOD can, if he pleases, super- 
add to matter a faculty of thinking, than that he should superadd to 
it another substance with a faculty of thinking.” There is no warrant, 
then, for postulating a second substance whose essence is thought. 
And elsewhere, it “involves no contradiction [that God should] give 
to some parcels of matter, disposed as he thinks fit, a power of think- 
ing and moving [which] might properly be called spirits, in contra- 
distinction to unthinking matter,” a view that he finds “repugnant 
to the idea of senseless matter” but that we cannot reject, given our 
incurable ignorance and the limits of our ideas (cognitive capacities). 
Having no intelligible concept of “matter” (body, and so on), we can- 
not dismiss the possibility of living or thinking matter, particularly 
after.Newton undermined common-sense understanding.’ 

Locke’s suggestion was taken up through the eighteenth century, 
culminating in the important work of Joseph Priestley, to which we 
return. Hume, in the Treatise, reached the conclusion that “motion 
may be, and actually is, the cause of thought and perception,” re- 
jecting familiar arguments about absolute difference in kind and di- 
visibility on the general grounds that “we are never sensible of any 
connexion betwixt causes and effects, and that ’tis only by our experi- 
ence of their constant conjunction, we can arrive at any knowledge of 
this relation.” In one or another form, it came to be recognized that 
since “thought, which is produced in the brain, cannot exist if this 


‘“McMullin, Newton on Matter and Activity (Notre Dame: University Press, 1978), 
pp. 52ff. He concludes that because of Newton’s vacillation in use of the terms “me- 
chanical,” “spirit,” and others, it is “misleading ... to take Newton to be an exponent 
of the ‘mechanical philosophy” (p. 73). 

5 See Locke, op. cit; and correspondence with Stillingfleet, cited by Ben Lazare 
Mijuskovic, The Achilles of Rationalist Arguments (The Hague: Martinus Nijhoff, 1974), 
p. 73. On the development of “Locke’s suggestion” through the eighteenth century, cul- 
minating in Joseph Priestley’s important work (discussed below), see John Yolton, Think- 
ing Matter (Minneapolis: Minnesota UP, 1983). 
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organ is wanting,” and there is no longer a reason to question the thesis 
of thinking matter, “It is necessary to consider the brain as a special 
organ designed especially to produce [thought], as the stomach and 
the intestines are designed to operate the digestion, the liver to filter 
bile,” and so on through the bodily organs. Just as foods enter the stom- 
ach and leave it with “new qualities, [so] impressions arrive at the brain, 
through the nerves; they are then isolated and without coherence. The 
organ enters into action; it acts on them, and soon it sends them back 
changed into ideas, which the language of physiognomy and gesture, 
or the signs of speech and writing, manifest outwardly. We conclude 
then, with the same certainty, that the brain digests, as it were, the 
impressions, i.e., that organically it makes the secretion of thought.” 
As Darwin put the matter succinctly, “Why is thought, being a secretion 
of the brain, more wonderful than gravity, a property of matter?” 

Qualifications aside, Newton did. generally adhere to the mechan- 
ical philosophy, but also showed its “imperfections,” in fact demol- 
ished it, though to the end of his life he sought to find some way to 
account for the mystical principle of action at a distance that he was 
compelled to invoke to account for the most elementary phenomena 
of nature. Perhaps, he thought, there might be “a most subtle spirit 
which pervades and lies hid in all gross bodies,” which will somehow 
yield a physical account of attraction and cohesion and offer some 
hope of rescuing an intelligible picture of the world.’ 

We should not lightly ignore the concerns of “the greatest and 
rarest genius that ever arose for the ornament and instruction of the 
species,” or of Galileo and Descartes, or Locke and Hume. Or-of 
Newton’s most respected scientific contemporaries, who “unequivo- 

‘cally blamed [Newton] for leading science back into erroneous 
ways which it seemed to have definitely abandoned,” E.J. Dijksterhuis 
writes in the classic study of the mechanistic world picture and its 
collapse as a substantive doctrine. Christiaan Huygens described 
Newton’s principle of attraction as an “absurdity.” Leibniz argued that 
Newton was reintroducing occult ideas similar to the sympathies and 
antipathies of the much-ridiculed scholastic science, and was offering 
no physical explanations for phenomena of the material world.’ 


°Pierre-Jean-George Cabanis, On the Relations between the Physical and Moral Aspects of 
Man, Volume I (1802) (Baltimore: Johns Hopkins, 1981). 

Darwin cited by V.S. Ramachandran and Sandra Blakeslee, Phantoms in the Brain 
(New York: William Morrow, 1998), p. 227. 

8 Newton, Principia, General Scholium. 

$ Dijksterhuis, The Mechanization of the World Picture (New York: Oxford, 1961; reprint, 
Princeton: University Press, 1986), pp. 479-80. ` 
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Newton largely agreed with his scientific contemporaries. He wrote 
that the notion of action at a distance is “inconceivable.” It is “so great 
an Absurdity, that I believe no Man who has in philosophical matters 
a competent Faculty of thinking, can ever fall into it.” By invoking it, 
we concede that we do not understand the phenomena of the ma- 
terial world. As McMullin observes, “By ‘understand’ Newton still 
meant what his critics meant: ‘understand in mechanical terms of 
contact action’.””! 

To take a contemporary analogue, the absurd notion of action ata 
distance is as inconceivable as the idea that “mental states are states of 
the brain,” a proposal “we do not really understand [because] we are 
still unable to form a conception of how consciousness arises in mat- 
ter, even if we are certain that it does.””? Similarly, Newton was unable 
to form a conception of how the simplest phenomena of nature could 
arise in matter—and they did not, given his conception of matter, the 
natural theoretical version of common-sense understanding. Locke 
and others agreed, and Hume carried that failure of conceivability 
a long step beyond by concluding that Newton had restored these 
ultimate secrets of nature “to that obscurity, in which they ever did 
and ever will remain”—a stand that we may interpret, naturalistically, 
as a speculation about the limits of human cognitive capacities. In the 
light of history, there seems to be little reason to be concerned about 
the inconceivability of relating mind to brain, or about conceivability 
altogether, at least in inquiry into the nature of the world. Nor is there 
any reason for qualms about an “explanatory gap” between the physical 
and consciousness, beyond the unification concerns that arise 
throughout efforts to understand the world. And unless the physical 
is given some new post-Newtonian sense, there is even less reason 
for qualms about an “explanatory gap” than in cases where there is 
some clear sense to the assumed reduction base. The most extreme 
of such concerns, and perhaps the most significant for the subsequent 
development of the sciences, is the explanatory gap that Newton 
unearthed and left unresolved, possibly a permanent mystery for 
humans, as Hume conjectured.” 

Science of course did not end with the collapse of the notion of 
body (material, physical, and so on). Rather, it was reconstituted in 


1 Thid., p. 488; Letter to Bentley, 1693. 

1 See McMullin, op. cit., chapter 3, for more detailed analysis. 

® Thomas Nagel, Other Minds (New York: Oxford, 1995), p. 106. 

® For varying perspectives on the “explanatory gap,” see essays in Galen Strawson 
et al., Consciousness and Its Place in Nature, Anthony Freeman, ed. (Charlottesville, VA: 
Imprint Academic, 2006). 
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a radically new way, with questions of conceivability and intelligibility 
dismissed as demonstrating nothing except about human cognitive 
capacities, though that conclusion has taken a long time to become 
firmly established. Later stages of science introduced more “absurdi- 
ties.” The legitimacy of the steps is determined by criteria of depth of 
explanation and empirical support, not conceivability and intelligibil- 
ity of the world that is depicted. 

Thomas Kuhn suggests that “It does not, I think, misrepresent 
Newton’s intentions as a scientist to maintain that he wished to write 
a Principles of Philosophy like Descartes [that is, true science] but that his 
inability to explain gravity forced him to restrict his subject to the 
Mathematical Principles of Natural Philosophy, [which] did not even pre- 
tend to explain why the universe runs as it does,” leaving the question 
in obscurity. For such reasons “It was 40 years before Newtonian phys- 
ics firmly supplanted Cartesian physics, even in British universities,” 
and some of the ablest physicists of the eighteenth century continued 
to seek a mechanical-corpuscular explanation of gravity—that is, what 
they took to be a physical explanation—as Newton did himself. In 
later years positivists reproached all sides of the debates “for their 
foolishness in clothing the mathematical formalism [of physical 
theory] with the ‘gay garment’ of a physical interpretation,” a concept 
that had lost substantive meaning." 

Newton’s famous phrase “I frame no hypotheses” appears in this 
context: recognizing that he had been unable to discover the physical 
cause of gravity, he left the question open. He adds that “to us it is 
enough that gravity does really exist, and act according to the laws 
which we have explained, and abundantly serves to account for all 
the motions of the celestial bodies, and of our sea.” But while agree- 
ing that his proposals were so absurd that no serious scientist could 
accept them, he defended himself from the charge that he was re- 
verting to the mysticism of the Aristotelians. His principles, he argued, 
were not occult: “their causes only are occult”; or, he hoped, were yet 
to be discovered in physical terms, meaning mechanical terms. To de- 
rive general principles inductively from phenomena, he continued, 
“and afterwards to tell us how the properties. of actions of all corpo- 
real things follow from those manifest principles, would-be a very 
great step in philosophy, though the causes of these principles were 
not yet discovered.” 


“Kuhn, The Copernican Revolution (New York: Random House, 1957), p. 259. 
Heinrich Hertz, cited by McMullin, op. cit., p. 124. 
® Dijksterhuis, op. cit., p. 489. 
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To paraphrase with regard to the contemporary analogue I men- 
tioned, it “would be a very great step in science to account for mental 
aspects of the world in terms of manifest principles even if the causes of 
these principles were not yet discovered”—-or to put the matter more 
appropriately, even if unification with other aspects of science had not 
been achieved. To learn more about mental aspects ofthe world—or 
chemical or electrical or other aspects—we should try to discover 
“manifest principles” that partially explain them, though their causes 
remain disconnected from what we take to be more fundamental as- 
pects of science. The gap might have many reasons, among them, as 
has repeatedly been discovered, that the presumed reduction base 
was misconceived, including core physics. 

Historians of science have recognized that Newton’s reluctant in- 
tellectual moves set forth a new view of science in which the goal is 
not to seek ultiniate explanations but to find the best theoretical ac- 
count we can of the phenomena of experience and experiment. 
Newton’s more limited goals were not entirely new. They have roots 
in an earlier scientific tradition that had abandoned the search for the 
“first springs of natural motions” and other natural phenomena, keep- 
ing to the more modest effort to develop the best theoretical account 
we can: what Richard Popkin calls the “constructive skepticism ... 
formulated ... in detail by Mersenne and Gassendi,” later in Hume’s 
“mitigated skepticism.” In this conception, Popkin continues, science 
proceeds by “doubting our abilities to find grounds for our knowl- 
edge, while accepting and increasing the knowledge itself” and recog- 
nizing that “the secrets of nature, of things-in-themselves, are forever 
hidden from us”—the “science without metaphysics ... which was to 
have a great history in more recent times.””° 

As the impact of Newton’s discoveries was slowly absorbed, such 
lowering of the goals of scientific inquiry became routine. Scientists 
abandoned the animating idea of the early scientific revolution: that 
the world will be ‘intelligible to us. It is enough to construct intelligi- 
ble explanatory theories, a radical difference. By the time we reach 
Russell’s Analysis of Matter, he dismisses the very idea of an intelligi- 
ble world as “absurd,” and repeatedly places the word “intelligible” in 
quotes to highlight the absurdity of the quest. Qualms about action at a 
distance were “little more than a prejudice,” he writes. “Tf all the world 
consisted of billiard balls, it would be what is called ‘intelligible’-—that 


1 Joseph Glanvill; see John Henry, “Occult Qualities and the Experimental Philoso- 
phy,” History of Science, xx1v (1986): 335-81. Popkin, The History of Scepticism from Erasmus 
to Spinoza (Berkeley: California UP, 1979), pp. 139f., 213. 
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is, it would never surprise us sufficiently to make us realize that we do 
not understand it.”” But even without external surprise, we should 
recognize how little we understand the world, and should also realize 
that it does not. matter whether we can conceive of how the world 
works. In his classic introduction to quantum mechanics a few years 
later, Paul Dirac wrote that physical science no longer seeks to provide 
pictures of how the world works, that is “a model functioning on es- 
sentially classical lines,” but only seeks to provide a “way of looking at 
the fundamental laws which makes their self-consistency obvious.” He 
was referring to the inconceivable conclusions of quantum physics, 
but could just as readily have said that even the classical Newtonian 
models had abandoned the hope of rendering natural phenomena 
intelligible, the primary goal of the early modern scientific revolution, 
with its roots in common-sense understanding.’ 

It is useful to recognize how radical a shift it was to abandon the 
mechanical philosophy, and with it any scientific relevance of our 
common-sense beliefs and conceptions, except as a starting point 
and spur for inquiry. Galileo scholar Peter Machamer observes that 
by adopting the mechanical philosophy, and initiating the modern 
scientific revolution, Galileo had “forged a new model of intelligibility 
for human understanding, [with] new criteria for coherent explanations 
of natural phenomena” based on the conception of the world as an 
elaborate machine. For Galileo, and leading figures in the early modern 
scientific revolution generally, true understanding requires a mechan- 
ical model, a device that an artisan could construct, hence intelligible 
to us. Thus Galileo rejected traditional theories of tides because we can- 
not “duplicate [them] by means of appropriate artificial devices.” 

The model of intelligibility that reigned from Galileo through Newton 
and beyond has a corollary: when mechanism fails, understanding fails. 
The apparent inadequacies of mechanical explanation for cohesion, 
attraction, and other phenomena led Galileo finally to reject “the vain 
presumption of understanding everything.” Worse yet, “there is not a 
single effect in nature ... such that the most ingenious theorist can ar- 
rive at a complete understanding of it.”” Galileo was formulating a very 
strong version of what Daniel Stoljar calls “the ignorance hypothesis” 


“Russell; Analysis of Matter (London: Allen and Unwin, 1927; reprint, New York: 
Dover, 1954), pp. 18f., 162. 

® Dirac, Principles of Quantum Mechanics (New York: Oxford, 1930), p. 10, brought to 
my attention by John Frampton. 

1 Machamer, Introduction, and “Galileo’s Machines, His Mathematics, and His 
Experiments,” in Machamer, ed., The Cambridge Comparer to Galileo (New York: 
Cambridge, 1998), pp. 17, 69. 

® Thid; cited by Pietro Redondi, “From Galileo to Augustine.” 
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in his careful inquiry into the contemporary study of philosophical 
problems relating to consciousness, concluding that their origins are 
epistemic and that they are effectively overcome by invoking the igno- 
rance hypothesis—which for Galileo, Newton, Locke, Hume, and others 
was more than a hypothesis, and extended far beyond the problem of 
consciousness, encompassing the truths of nature quite generally.” 

Though much more optimistic than Galileo about the prospects for 
mechanical explanation, Descartes too recognized the limits of our cog- 
nitive reach. Rule 8 of the Regulae reads: “If in the series of subjects to 
be examined we come to a subject of which our intellect cannot gain a 
good enough intuition, we must stop there; and we must not examine 
the other matters that follow, but must refrain from futile toil.” Specif- 
ically, Descartes speculated that the workings of res cogitans may lie 
beyond human understanding. He thought that we may not “have in- 
telligence enough” to understand the workings of mind, in particular, 
the normal use of language, with its creative aspects, his core example: 
the capacity of every human, but no beast-machine, to use language in 
ways appropriate to situations but not caused by them, and to formulate 
and express coherent thoughts without bound, perhaps “incited or in- 
clined” to speak in certain ways by internal and external circumstances 
but not “compelled” to do so, as his followers put the matter.” 

However, Descartes continued, even if the explanation of normal 
use of language and other forms of free and coherent choice of action 
lies beyond our cognitive grasp, that is no reason to question the 
authenticity of our experience. Quite generally, “free will” is “the no- 
blest thing” we have, Descartes held: “there is nothing we comprehend 
more evidently and more perfectly” and “it would be absurd” to doubt 
something that “we comprehend intimately, and experience within 
ourselves” (that “the free actions of men [are] undetermined”) merely 
because it conflicts with something else “which we know must be by its 
nature incomprehensible to us” (“divine preordination”) ka 


a Stoljar, Ignorance and Imagination (New York: Oxford, 2006). Recall that Newton 
hoped that there might be a scientific (that is, mechanical) solution to the problems 
of matter and motion. 

2 On these topics, see my Cartesian Linguistics (New York: Harper and Row, 1966); 
third edition, edited by James McGilvray, with introduction, full translations and quotes 
from updated scholarly editions (Cybereditions, 2008); and Language and Mind (New 
York: Harcourt Brace Jovanovich, 1968), chapter 1. Note that the concerns go far be- 
yond indeterminacy of free action, as is particularly evident in the experimental pro- 
grams by Cordemoy and others on “other minds”; see Cartesian Linguistics. 

3 Descartes, Letter to Queen Christina of Sweden, 1647; Principles of Philosophy. For 
discussion, see Tad Schmaltz, Malebranche s Theory of the Soul (New York: Oxford, 1996), 
pp. 204£f. 
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Such thoughts about cognitive limits do not comport well with 
Descartes’s occasional observation that human reason “is a universal 
instrument which can serve for all contingencies,” whereas the organs 
of an animal or machine “have need of some special adaptation for 
any particular action.” But let us put that aside, and keep to the more 
reasonable conclusions about cognitive limits. 

The creative use of language was a basis for what has been called 
the “epistemological argument” for mind-body dualism and also for 
the scientific inquiries of the Cartesians into the problem of “other 
minds”—much more sensible, I believe, than contemporary analogues, 
often based on misinterpretation of a famous paper of Turing’s, a topic 
that I will put aside.” 

Desmond Clarke is accurate, I think, in concluding that “Descartes 
identified the use of language as the critical property that distin- 
guishes human beings from other members of the animal kingdom 
and [that] he developed this argument in support of the real distinction 
of mind and matter.” I think he is also persuasive in interpreting the 
general Cartesian project as primarily “natural philosophy” (science), 
an attempt to press mechanical explanation to its limits; and in regard- 
ing the Meditations “not as the authoritative expression of Descartes’s 
philosophy, but as an unsuccessful attempt to reconcile his theologi- 
cally suspect natural philosophy with an orthodox expression of scho- 
lastic metaphysics.” In pursuing his natural science, Descartes tried 
to show that mechanical explanation reached very far, but came to an 
impassable barrier in the face of such mental phenomena as the crea- 
tive use of language. He therefore, quite properly, adopted the stan- 
dard scientific procedure of seeking some new principles to account 
for such mental phenomena—a quest that lost one primary motivation 
when mechanical explanation was demonstrated to fail for everything. 

Clarke argues that “Descartes’s dualism was an expression of the 
extent of the theoretical gap between [Cartesian physics] and the de- 
scriptions of mental life that we formulate from the first person perspec- 
tive of our own thinking.” The gap therefore results from Descartes’s 
“impoverished concept of matter” and can be overcome by “including 
new theoretical entities in one’s concept of matter.” Whether the 
latter speculation is correct or not, it does not quite capture the defi- 


"See my “Turing on the ‘Imitation Game’,” in Stuart Schieber, ed., The Turing Test 
(Cambridge: MIT, 2004), pp. 317-21. 

B Clarke, Descartes’ s Theory of Mind (New York: Oxford, 2003), P- 12. See also Descartes’s 
1641 letter to Mersenne on the goal of the Meditations, cited by Margaret Wilson, Descartes 
(Boston: Routledge Kegan Paul, 1978), p. 2. 

*6 Clarke, op. cit., p. 258. 
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ciencies of classical science from Galileo through Newton and beyond. 
The underlying concept of matter and motion—based on conceiv- 
ability, intelligibility, and common-sense understanding—had to be 
abandoned, and science had to proceed on an entirely new course 
in investigating the simplest phenomena of motion, and all other 
aspects of the world, including mental life. 

Despite the centrality of the creative use of language to Cartesian 
science, it was only one illustration of the general problem of will, and 
choice of appropriate action, which remains as mysterious to us as it 
was to seventeenth century scientists, so it seems to me, despite sophis- 
ticated arguments to the contrary. The problems are hardly even on 
the scientific agenda. There has been very valuable work about how 
an organism executes a plan for integrated motor action—say, how a 
person reaches for a cup on the table. But no one even raises the 
question of why this plan is executed rather than some other one, apart: 
from the very simplest organisms and special circumstances of moti- 
vation. Much the same is true even for visual perception. Cognitive 
neuroscientists Nancy Kanwisher and Paul Downing reviewed re- 
search on a problem posed in 1850 by Helmholtz: “even without 
moving our eyes, we can focus our attention on different objects at 
will, resulting in very different perceptual experiences of the same vi- 
sual field.” The phrase “at will” points to an area beyond serious em- 
pirical inquiry, still the mystery it was for Newton at the end of his life 
when he continued to seek some “subtle spirit” that lies hidden in all 
bodies and that might, without “absurdity,” account for their properties 
of attraction and repulsion, along with the nature and effects of light, 
sensation, and the way “members of animal bodies move at the com- 
mand of the will”—all comparable mysteries for Newton, perhaps even 
beyond our understanding.” 

It has become standard practice in recent years to describe the prob- 
Jem of consciousness as “the hard problem,” others being within our 
grasp, now or down the road. I think there are reasons for some skep- 
ticism; particularly when we recognize how sharply understanding 
declines beyond the simplest systems of nature. To illustrate with a 
few examples, a review-article by Eric Kandel and Larry Squire on the. 
current state of efforts aimed at “breaking down scientific barriers to 
the study of brain and mind” concludes that “the neuroscience of 
higher cognitive processes is only beginning.”” C.R. Gallistel points 


*7 Kanwisher and Downing, “Separating the Wheat from the Chaff,” Science, CCLXXXII 
(October 2, 1998). Newton, General Scholium. 
* Kandel and Squire, “Neuroscience,” Science, ccxc (November 10, 2000): 1113-20. 
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out that “we clearly do not understand how the nervous system com- 
putes,” or even “the foundations of its ability to compute,” even for 
“the small set of arithmetic and logical operations that are fundamen- 
tal to any computation.” 

Reviewing the remarkable computational capacities of insects, he 
concludes that it is a mistake to suppose that the nervous system does 
not carry out complex symbolic computations on grounds of “our in- 
ability, as yet to understand how the nervous system computes at the 
cellular and molecular level.... We do not know what processes belong 
to the basic instruction set of the nervous system—the modest num- 
ber of elementary operations built into the hardware of any comput- 
ing device...” Semir Zeki, who is optimistic about the prospects for 
bringing the brain sciences to bear even on creativity in the visual arts, 
nevertheless reminds us that “how the brain combines the responses 
of specialized cells to indicate a continuous vertical line is a mystery 
that neurology has not yet solved,” or even how one line is differen- 
tiated from others or from the visual surround. Basic traditional ques- 
tions are not even on the research agenda, and even simple ones that 
might be within reach remain baffling.” 

It is common to assert that “the mental is the neurophysiological at 
a higher level.” To entertain the idea makes sense, but for the present, 
only as a guide to inquiry, without much confidence about what “the 
neurophysiological” will prove to be. Similarly it is premature to hold 
that “it is empirically evident that states of consciousness are the nec- 
essary consequence of neuronal activity.” Too little is understood about 
the functioning of the brain.” 

History also suggests caution. In early modern science, the nature 
of motion was the “hard problem.” “Springing or Elastic Motions” is 
the “hard rock in Philosophy,” Sir William Petty observed, proposing 
ideas resembling those soon developed much more richly by Newton. 
The “hard problem” was that bodies that seem to our senses to be at 
rest are in a “violent” state, with “a strong endeavor to fly off or recede 
from one another,” in Robert Boyle’s words. The problem, he felt, is as 
obscure as “the Cause and Nature” of gravity, thus supporting his belief 


* Gallistel, “Neurons and Memory,” in M. Gazzaniga, ed., Conversations in the Cognitive 
Neurosciences (Cambridge: MIT, 1997), pp. 71-89; “Symbolic Processes in the Insect 
Brain,” in D. Scarborough and S. Sternberg, eds., Methods, Models and Conceptual Issues: 
An Invitation to Cognitive Science, Volume 4 (Cambridge: MIT, 1998), pp. 1-51. 

* Zeki, “Art and the Brain,” Daedalus: The Brain (Spring 1998): 71-104. 

3! Nagel, op. cit. For some cautionary notes on “sharp logical separation between the 
nervous system and the rest of the organism,” see Charles Rockland, The Nematode as a 
Model Complex System, Working Paper (LIDS-WP-1865), Laboratory for Information and 
Decisions Systems, MIT (April 14, 1989), p. 30. 
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in “an intelligent Author or Disposer of Things.” Even the skeptical 
Newtonian Voltaire argued that the ability of humans to “produce a 
movement” where there was none shows that “there is a God who gave 
movement” to matter, and “so far are we from conceiving what matter 
is” that we do not even know if there is any “solid matter in the uni- 
verse.” Locke relinquished to divine hands “the gravitation of matter 
towards matter, by ways, inconceivable to me.” Kant rephrased the 
“hard problem,” arguing that to reach his conclusions, Newton was 
compelled to tacitly. “assume that all matter exercises this motive force 
[of universal attraction] simply as matter and by its essential nature”; by 
rejecting the assumption, he was “at variance with himself,” caught in a 
contradiction. Newton therefore did not, as he claimed, really leave 
“the physicists full freedom to explain the possibility of such attraction 
as they might find good, without mixing up his propositions with their 
play of hypotheses.” Rather, “The concept of matter is reduced to 
nothing but moving forces.... The attraction essential to all matter is 
an immediate action of one matter on another across empty space,” 
a notion that would have been anathema to the great figures of seven- 
teenth century science, “such Masters, as the Great Huygenius, and the 
incomparable Mr. Newton,” in Locke’s words.” 

The “hard problems” of the day were not solved; rather abandoned, 
as, over time, science turned to its more modest post-Newtonian course. 
Friedrich Lange, in his classic nineteenth century history of mate- 
rialism, observed that we have “so accustomed ourselves to the abstract 
notion of.forces, or rather to a notion hovering in a mystic obscurity 
between abstraction and concrete comprehension, that we no longer 
find any difficulty in making one particle of matter act upon another 
without immediate contact, ... through void space without any material 
link. From such ideas the great mathematicians and physicists of the 
seventeenth century were far removed. They were all in so far genuine 
Materialists in the sense of ancient Materialism that they made im- 
mediate contact a condition of influence.” This transition over time 


2 Henry, op. cit. Alan Kors, “The Atheism of D’Holbach and Naigeon,” in M. Hunger 
and D. Wootton, eds., Atheism from the Reformation to the Enlightenment (New York: Oxford, 
1992), pp. 273-300. Locke, see above, and Yolton, of. cit., p. 199. Voltaire, Kant, McMullin, 
op. cit., pp. 113, 122f., from Kant’s Metaphysical Foundations of Natural Science, 1786; 
Michael Friedman, “Kant and Newton: Why Gravity Is Essential to Matter,” in P. Bricker 
and R.I.G. Hughes, eds., Philosophical Perspectives on Newtonian Science (Cambridge: MIT, 
1990), pp. 185-202. Howard Stein, “On Locke, ‘the Great Huygenius, and the incompa- 
rable Mr. Newton’,” in id. Friedman argues that there is no contradiction between 
Newton and Kant because they do not mean the same thing by “essential,” Kant having 
discarded Newton’s metaphysics and making an epistemological point within his “Coper- 
nican revolution in metaphysics.” 
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is “one of the most important turning-points in the whole history of 
Materialism,” depriving the doctrine of much significance, if any at 
all. Newton not only joined the great scientists of his day in regarding 
“the now prevailing theory of actio in distans ... simply as absurd, [but] 
also felt himself obliged, in the year 1717, in the preface to the second 
edition of his ‘Optics,’ to protest expressly against [the] view” of his 
followers who “went so far as to declare gravity to be a fundamental 
force of matter,” requiring no “further mechanical explanation from 
the collision of imponderable particles.” Lange concludes that “the 
course of history has eliminated this unknown material cause [that 
so troubled Newton], and has placed the mathematical law itself in 
the rank of physical causes.” Hence “What Newton held to be so great 
an absurdity that no philosophic thinker could light upon it, is prized 
by posterity as Newton’s great discovery of the harmony of the uni- 
verse!” Thé conclusions are commonplace in the history of science. 
Fifty years ago Alexander Koyré observed that despite his unwilling- 
ness to accept the conclusion, Newton had demonstrated that “a 
purely materialistic pattern of nature is utterly impossible (and a 
purely materialistic or mechanistic physics, such as that of Lucretius 
or of Descartes, is utterly impossible, too)”; his mathematical physics 
required the “admission into the body of science of incomprehensible 
and inexplicable ‘facts’ imposed up on us by empiricism,” by what is 
observed and our conclusions from these observations.” 

George Coyne describes it as “paradoxical that the rise of materi- 
alism as a philosophy in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries is 
attributed to the birth of modern science, when in reality matter as a 
workable concept had been eliminated from scientific discourse” with 
the collapse of the mechanical philosophy.” Also paradoxical is the 
influence of Gilbert Ryle’s ridicule of the “ghost in the machine,” 
quite apart from the accuracy of his rendition of the Cartesian con- 
cepts. It was the machine ‘that Newton exorcised, leaving the ghost 
intact. The “hard problem” of the materialists disappeared, and there 
has been little noticeable progress in addressing other “hard prob- 
lems” that seemed no less mysterious. to Descartes, Newton, Locke, 
and other leading figures. 


* Lange, Geschichte des Materialismus und Kritik seiner Bedeutung in der Gegenwart 
(1865); The History of Materialism (London: Kegan Paul, Trench, Trubner, 1925, transla- 
tion of third expanded edition). : - 

1 Koyré, From the Closed World to the Infinite Universe (Baltimore: Johns Hopkins, 1958), 
p. 210. 

3 Coyne, “The Scientific Venture and Materialism: False Premises,” in Space or Spaces 
as Paradigms of Mental Categories (Milan: Fondazione Carlo Erba, 2000), pp. 7-19. 
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The third English edition of Lange’s much expanded history of ma- 
terialism appeared in 1925 with an introduction by Bertrand Russell, 
who shortly after published his Analysis of Matter. Developing his neu- 
tral monism, Russell carried further seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
tury skepticism about matter, and recognition of the plausibility (or 
for some necessity) of thinking matter. Russell held that there are 
“three grades of certainty. The highest grade belongs to my own per- 
cepts; the second grade to the percepts of other people; the third to 
events which are not percepts of anybody,” constructions of the mind 
established in the course of efforts to make sense of what we perceive. 
“A piece of matter is a logical structure composed of [such] events,” 
he therefore concluded. We know nothing of the “intrinsic character” 
of such mentally constructed entities, so there is “no ground for the 
view that percepts cannot be physical events.” For science to be infor- 
mative, it cannot be restricted to structural knowledge of such logical 
properties. Rather, “the world of physics [that we construct] must be, 
in some sense, continuous with the world of our perceptions, since it 
is the latter which supplies the evidence for the laws of physics.” The 
percepts that are required for this task—perhaps just meter-readings, 
Eddington had argued shortly before—“are not known to have any 
intrinsic character which physical events cannot have, since we do not 
know of any intrinsic character which could be incompatible with the 
logical properties that physics assigns to physical events.” Accordingly, 
“What are called ‘mental’ events...are part of the material of the phys- 
ical world.” Physics itself seeks only to discover “the causal skeleton of 
the world, [while studying] percepts only in their cognitive aspect; their 
other aspects lie outside its purview’—though we recognize their ex- 
istence, at the highest grade of certainty in fact.* 

The basic conundrum recalls a classical dialogue between the intel- 
lect and the senses, in which the intellect says that color, sweetness, 
and ‘the like are only convention while in reality there are only atoms 
and the void, and the senses reply: “Wretched mind, from us you are 
taking the evidence by which you would overthrow us? Your victory is 
your own fall.”*” 

To illustrate his conclusion, Russell asks us to consider a blind phys- 
icist who knows the whole of physics but does not have “the knowl- 


* Russell, Analysis of Matter, chapter 37. Russell did not work out how percepts in 
their cognitive aspect were assimilated into the “causal skeleton of the world,” leaving 
him open to a counterargument by mathematician Max Newman. See Russell’s letter to 
Newman, 24 April 1928, in The Autobiography of Bertrand Russell: 1914-1944, Volume II 
(Boston: Little Brown, 1967). 

37 Democritus, quoted by Erwin Schrédinger, Nature and the Greeks (New York: 
Cambridge, 1954), p. 89. Brought to my attention by Jean Bricmont. 
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edge which [sighted] men have” about, say, the quality of the color 
blue. In their review of related issues, Daniel Stoljar and Yujin Nagasawa 
call this the “knowledge intuition,” as distinct from the “knowledge 
argument,” presented in the resurrection of Russell’s example by 
Frank Jackson: in this case the physicist (Mary) “learns everything 
there is to know about the physical nature of the world” while con- 
fined to a black-and-white room, but when released “will learn what 
it is like to see something red.” 

There is a substantial literature seeking to evade the argument. One 
popular though contested proposal is that what Mary lacks is not the 
knowledge of the world that we have, but a range of abilities, a species 
of “knowing how.” That seems unhelpful, in part because there is an 
irreducible cognitive element in “knowing how,” which goes beyond 
abilities; but also for the kinds of reasons that Hume discussed in 
connection with moral judgments. Since these, he observed, are un- 
bounded in scope and applicable to new situations, they must be 
based on a finite array of general principles (which are, furthermore, 
part of our nature though they are beyond the “original instincts” 
shared with animals). The knowledge that we have but Mary lacks is a 
body of knowledge that does not fall within the knowing-how/knowing- 
that dichotomy: it is knowledge of knowledge of rules and principles 
that yield unbounded capacities to act appropriately. All of this is 
for the most part unconscious and inaccessible to consciousness, as 
in the case of knowledge of the rules of language, vision, and so on. 
Such conclusions have been rejected as a matter of principle by Quine, 
Searle, and many others, but not convincingly or even coherently, 
I think.” 

Russell’s knowledge intuition led him to conclude that physics has 
limits: experience in general lies “outside its purview” apart from cog- 
nitive aspects that provide empirical evidence, though along with other 
mental events, experience is “part of the material of the physical 


*8 Stoljar and Nagasawa, “Introduction,” in Peter Ludlow, Yujin Nagasawa, and Daniel 
Stoljar, There's Something about Mary (Cambridge: MIT, 2004), pp. 1-36. 
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evance (and as it is formulated, even incoherence) of the doctrine of “accessibility to 
consciousness”), see my Reflections on Language (New York: Pantheon, 1975), Rules and 
Representations (New York: Columbia, 1980), New Horizons in the Study of Language and 
Mind (New York: Cambridge, 2000). On the rules of visual perception, inaccessible to 
consciousness in the interesting cases, see Donald Hoffman, Visual Intelligence (New 
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world,” a phrase that seems to mean no more than “part of the world.” 
We must have “an interpretation of physics which gives a due place to 
perceptions,” Russell held, or it has no empirical basis. Jackson’s knowl- 
edge argument leads him to the conclusion that “physicalism is false.” 
Or in a later version, that to be valid “materialism [as] a metaphysical 
doctrine” must incorporate “the psychological story about our world”; 
the “story about our world told purely in physical terms [must] enable 
one to deduce the phenomenal nature of psychological states.” But 
that is uninformative until some clear concept of physicalism/material- 
ism is offered. Classical interpretations having vanished, the notions of 
body, material, physical are hardly more than honorific designations 
for what is more or less understood at some particular moment in time, 
with flexible boundaries and no guarantee that there will not be radical 
revision ahead, even at its core. If so, the knowledge argument only 
shows (with Russell) that humanly-constructed physics has limits, or 
that Mary did not know all of physics (she had not drawn the right 
conclusions from Eddington’s meter readings). 

To resurrect something that resembles a “mind-body problem,” it 
would be necessary to characterize physicalism (matter, and so on) in 
some post-Newtonian fashion, or to argue that the problem arises 
even if the concepts are abandoned. Both approaches have been pur- 
sued. I will return to current examples. An alternative approach is to 
dismiss the mind-body problem, and to approach the knowledge in- 
tuition/argument as a problem of the natural sciences. Rephrasing 
Russell’s thought experiment, we might say that like all-animals, we 
have internal capacities that reflexively provide us with what etholo- 
gists called an Umwelt, a world of experience, different for us and for 
bees—in fact, differing among humans, depending on what they un- 
derstand. That is why radiology is a medical specialty. Galileo saw the 
moons of Jupiter through his primitive telescope, but those he sought 
to convince could only see magnification of terrestrial objects, and 
took his telescope to be a conjuring trick (at least if Paul Feyerabend’s 
reconstruction of the history is correct). What I hear as noise is per- 
ceived as music by my teenage grandchildren, at a fairly primitive level 
of perceptual experience. And so on quite generally. 

Being reflective creatures, unlike others, we go on to seek to gain a 
deeper understanding of the phenomena of experience. These exer- 
cises are called myth, or magic, or philosophy, or science. They reveal 
not only that the world of experience is itself highly intricate and vari- 


“Jackson, “What Mary Didn’t Know,” “Postscript,” in Ludlow et al., op. ct., pp. xv—xix 
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able, resulting from the interaction of many factors, but also that the 
modes of interpretation that intuitive common sense provides do not 
withstand analysis, so that the goals of science must be lowered in the 
manner recognized in post-Newtonian science. From this point of 
view, there is no objective science from a third-person perspective, just 
various first-person perspectives, matching closely enough among 
humans so that a large range of agreement can be reached, with 
diligence and cooperative inquiry. Being inquisitive as well as reflec- 
tive creatures, if we can construct a degree of theoretical understand- 
ing in some domain, we try to unify it with other branches of inquiry, 
reduction being one possibility but not the only one. 

We can anticipate that our quest might fail, for one reason, because 
our basically shared capacities of understanding and explanation have 
limits—a truism that is sometimes thoughtlessly derided as “mys- 
terianism,” though not by Descartes and Hume, among others. It 
could be that these innate cognitive capacities do not lead us beyond 
some understanding of Russell’s causal skeleton of the world (and 
enough about perception to incorporate evidence within this mental 
construction), and it is an open question how much of that can be 
attained. In principle, the limits could become topics of empirical 
inquiry into the nature of what we might call “the science-forming 
faculty,” another “mental organ.” These are interesting topics, but 
the issues are distinct from the traditional mind-body problem, which 
evaporated after Newton, or from the question of how mental aspects 
of the world, including direct experience, relate to the brain, one of 
the many problems of unification that arise in the sciences. 

In brief, if we are biological organisms, not angels, much of what we 
seek to understand might lie beyond our cognitive limits—maybe a 
true understanding of anything, as Galileo concluded, and Newton 
in a certain sense demonstrated. That cognitive reach has limits is 
not only a truism, but also a fortunate one: if there were no limits 
to human intelligence, it would lack internal structure, and would 
therefore have no scope: we could achieve nothing by inquiry. The 
basic points were expressed clearly by Charles Sanders Peirce in his 
discussion of the need for innate endowment that “puts a limit upon 
admissible hypotheses” if knowledge is to be acquired.” Similarly if a 


4 Peirce, “The Logic of Abduction,” in V. Tomas, ed., Peirce’'s Essays in the Philosophy 
of Science (New York: Liberal Arts Press, 1957), pp. 235-55. See my Language and Mind, 
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lead him to the ungrounded (and implausible) belief that our “guessing instinct” leads 
us to true theories. 
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zygote had no further genetic instructions constraining its develop- 
mental path, it would at best grow into a creature formed solely by 
physical law, like a snowflake, nothing viable. 

We might think of the natural sciences as a kind of chance con- 
vergence between our cognitive capacities and what is more or less 
true of the natural world. There is no reason to believe that humans 
can solve every problem they pose or even that they can formulate the 
right questions; they may simply lack the conceptual tools, just as rats 
cannot deal with a prime number maze. 

Russell’s general conclusions seem to me on the right track. The 
formulation can be improved, I think, by simply dropping the words 
“matter” and “physical.” Since the Newtonian revolution, we speak of 
the “physical” world much as we speak of the “real” truth: for empha- 
sis, but adding nothing. We can distinguish various aspects of the 
world—say chemical, electrical, experiential, and the rest—and we 
can then inquire into their underlying principles and their relations 
with other systems, problems of unification. 

Suppose we adopt the “mitigated skepticism” that was warranted 
after Newton, if not before. For the theory of mind, that means fol- 
lowing Gassendi’s advice in his Objections. He argued that Descartes 
had at most shown “the perception of the existence of mind, [but] 
fail[ed] to reveal its nature.” It is necessary to proceed as we would 
in seeking to discover “a conception of Wine superior to the vulgar,” 
by investigating how it is constituted and the laws that determine its 
functioning. Similarly, he urged Descartes, “it is incumbent on you, to 
examine yourself by a certain chemicallike labor, so that you can de- 
termine and demonstrate to us your internal substance”*—and that 
of others. 

The theory of mind can be pursued in many ways, like other branches 
of science, with an eye to eventual unification, whatever form it may 
take, if any. That is the task that Hume undertook when he inves- 
tigated what he called “the science of human nature,” seeking “the 
secret springs and principles, by which the human mind is actuated 
in its operations,” including those “parts of [our] knowledge” that 
are derived from “the original hand of nature,” an enterprise he 
compared to Newton’s; essentially what in contemporary literature is 
termed “naturalization of philosophy” or “epistemology naturalized.” 
Gassendi’s recommended course was in fact being pursued in the 
“cognitive revolution” of the seventeenth century by British neoplato- 
nists and continental philosophers of language and mind, and has 


2 Cited by Wilson, op. cit., p. 95. 
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been taken up with renewed vigor in recent years, but I will put that 
matter aside.” 

Chemistry itself quite explicitly pursued this course. The eighteenth 
century chemist Joseph Black recommended that “chemical affinity 
be received as a first principle, which we cannot explain any more 
than Newton could explain gravitation, and let us defer accounting 
for the laws of affinity, till we have established such a body of doctrine 
as he has established concerning the laws of gravitation.” Being yet 
“very far from the knowledge of first principles,” chemical science 
should be “analytical, like Newton’s Optics, in the form of a general 
law, at the very end of our induction, as the reward of our labour.” 
The course he outlined is the one that was actually followed, as chem- 
istry established a rich body of doctrine, its “triumphs...built on no 
reductionist foundation but rather achieved in isolation from the 
newly emerging science of physics,” historian of chemistry Arnold 
Thackray observes. Newton and his followers did attempt to “pursue 
the thoroughly Newtonian and reductionist task of uncovering the 
general mathematical laws which govern all chemical behavior” and 
to develop a principled science of chemical mechanisms based on 
physics and its concepts of interactions among “the ultimate perma- 
nent particles of matter.” But the Newtonian program was undercut 
by Dalton’s “astonishingly successful weight-quantification of chemi- 
cal units,” Thackray continues, shifting “the whole area of philosoph- 
ical debate among chemists from that of chemical mechanisms (the 
why? of reaction) to that of chemical units (the what? and how much?),” 
a theory that “was profoundly antiphysicalist and anti-Newtonian in its 
rejection of the unity of matter, and its dismissal of short-range 
forces.” “Dalton’s ideas were chemically successful. Hence they have 
enjoyed the homage of history, unlike the philosophically more co- 
herent, if less successful, reductionist schemes of the Newtonians.” 

Adopting contemporary terminology, we might say that Dalton dis- 
regarded the explanatory gap between chemistry and physics by 
ignoring the underlying physics, much as post-Newtonian physicists 
disregarded the explanatory gap between Newtonian dynamics and 
the mechanical philosophy by ignoring (and in this case rejecting) 
the latter, though it was self-evident to common-sense understanding. 


“Hume, Inquiry, II.1. On dubious modern efforts to formulate what had been a rea- 
sonably clear project before the separation of philosophy from science, see New Hori- 
zons, pp. 79f., 144f.; and generally chapters 5, 6 (reprinted from Mind, crv (1995): 1-61). 
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That has often been the course of science since, though not without 
controversy and sharp criticism, often later recognized to have been 
seriously misguided. Well into the twentieth century the failure of re- 
duction of chemistry to physics was interpreted by prominent scientists 
as a Critically important explanatory gap, showing that chemistry pro- 
vides “merely classificatory symbols that summarized the observed 
course of a reaction,” to quote Brock’s standard history. Kekulé, whose 
structural chemistry was an important step towards eventual unification 
of chemistry and physics, doubted that “absolute constitutions of or- 
ganic molecules could ever be given”; his models and analysis of.va- 
lency were to have an instrumental interpretation only, as calculating 
devices. Lavoisier before him believed that “the number and nature 
of elements [is] an unsolvable problem, capable of an infinity of solu- 
tions.none of which probably accord with Nature”; “It seems extremely 
probable that we know nothing at all about .. [the]... indivisible atoms of 
which matter is composed,” and never will, he believed. Kekulé seems 
to be saying that there is not a problem to be solved; the structural for- 
mulas are useful or not, but there is no truth of the matter. Large parts 
of physics were understood the same way. Poincaré went so far as to say 
that we adopt the molecular theory of gases only because we are famil- 
iar with the game of billiards. Boltzmann’s scientific biographer specu- 
lates that he committed suicide because of his failure to convince the 
scientific community to regard his theoretical account of these matters 
as more than a calculating system—ironically, shortly after Einstein’s 
work on Brownian motion and broader issues had convinced physicists 
of the reality of the entities he postulated. Bohr’s model of the atom 
was also regarded as lacking “physical reality” by eminent scientists. In 
the 1920s, America’s first Nobel Prize-winning chemist dismissed talk 
about the real nature of chemical bonds as metaphysical “twaddle”: 
they are nothing more than “a very crude method of representing cer- 
tain known facts about chemical reactions, a mode of representation” 
only, because the concept could not be reduced to physics. The rejec- 
tion of that skepticism by a few leading scientists, whose views were 
condemned at the time as a conceptual absurdity, paved the way for 
the eventual unification of chemistry and physics, with Linus Pauling’s 
quantum-theoretic account of the chemical bond seventy years ago.” 


® Brock, op. cit. For sources and further discussion, see New Horizons; my Knowledge of 
Language (New York: Praeger, 1986), pp. 251-52. David Lindley, Bolmann’s Atom (New 
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because of “practical issues of intractability.” See Maureen Christie and John Christie, 
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In 1927, Russell observed that chemical laws “cannot at present be 
reduced to physical laws,” an observation that was found to be mis- 
leading: the words “at present” turned out to understate the matter. 
Chemical laws could not ever be reduced to physical laws, because the 
conception of physical laws was erroneous. The perceived explanatory 
gap was never filled. It was necessary, once again, to dismiss as irrele- 
vant the notion of “conceivability” and “intelligibility of the world,” in 
favor of the mitigated skepticism of methodological naturalism: seek- 
ing to increase our knowledge while keeping an open mind about the 
possibility of reduction. 

There are fairly clear parallels to contemporary discussion of lan- 
guage and mind, and some lessons that can be drawn. The study of 
insect symbolic representation, organization of motor behavior, mam- 
malian vision, human language, moral judgment, and other topics is 
in each case well advised to follow Joseph Black’s prescription. If these 
inquiries succeed in developing a “body of doctrine” that accounts for 
elements of insect navigation, or the rule that image motions are in- 
terpreted (if other rules permit) as rigid motions in three dimensions, 
or that displacement operations in language observe locality princi- 
ples, and so on, that should be regarded as normal science, even if 
unification with neurophysiology has not been achieved—and might 
not be for a variety of possible reasons, among them that the expected 
“reduction base” is misconceived and has to be modified. Needless to 
say, the brain sciences are not as firmly established as basic physics was 
a century ago, or as the mechanical philosophy was in Newton’s day. It 
is also pointless to insist on doctrines about accessibility to conscious- 
ness: even if they could be given a coherent formulation, they would 
have no bearing on the “physical reality” of the rigidity principle or 
locality conditions. We should understand enough by now to dismiss 
the interpretation of theoretical accounts as no more than a way of 
“representing certain known facts about [behavior], a mode of repre- 
sentation” only—a critique commonly leveled against theories of 
higher mental faculties, though not insect computation, another illus- 
tration of the methodological dualism that is so prevalent in critical 
discussion of inquiry into language and mind.” 


“Russell, Analysis of Matter, p. 388. 
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It is also instructive to observe the reemergence of much earlier in- 
sights, though divorced from their grounding in the collapse of tradi- 
tional physicalism. Thus we read today of the thesis of the new biology 
that “Things mental, indeed minds, are emergent properties of brains, 
[though] these emergences are ... produced by principles that ... we do 
not yet understand”—neuroscientist Vernon Mountcastle, formulat- 
ing the guiding theme of a collection of essays reviewing the results 
of the Decade of the Brain that ended the twentieth century. The 
phrase “we do not yet understand” might well suffer the same fate 
as Russell’s similar comment about chemistry seventy years earlier. 
Many other prominent scientists and philosophers have presented es- 
sentially the same thesis as an “astonishing hypothesis” of the new 
biology, a “radical” new idea in the philosophy of mind, “the bold as- 
sertion that mental phenomena are entirely natural and caused by the 
neurophysiological activities of the brain,” opening the door to novel 
and promising inquiries, a rejection of Cartesian mind-body dualism, 
and so on.® In fact, all reiterate, in virtually the same words, formula- 
tions of centuries ago, after the traditional mind-body problem became 
unformulable with the disappearance of the only coherent notion of 
body (physical, material, and so on): for example Joseph Priestley’s 
conclusion that properties “termed mental” reduce somehow to “the 
organical structure of the brain,” stated in different words by Hume, 
Darwin, and many others, and almost inescapable, it would seem, after 
the collapse of the mechanical philosophy. 

Priestley’s important work was the culmination of a century of re- 
flections on Locke’s speculation, and their most elaborate develop- 
ment.” He made it clear that his conclusions about thinking matter 
followed directly from the collapse of any serious notion of body, or 
maiter, or physical. He wrote that “The principles of the Newtonian phi- 
losophy were no sooner known, than it was seen how few in compar- 
ison, of the phenomena of Nature were owing to solid matter, and 
how much to powers which were only supposed to accompany and 
surround the solid parts of matter .... Now when solidity had appar- 
ently so very little to do in the system, it is really a wonder that it did 


48 Mountcastle, Daedalus: The Brain (Spring 1988). For sources, see New Horizons, 
chapter 5. 

Priestley, Materialism, from Disquiswtions Relating to Matter and Spirit, 1777. In John 
Passmore, ed., Priestley s Writings on Philosophy, Science, and Politics (New York: Collier- 
MacMillan, 1965). 

* Similar ideas appear pre-Newton, particularly in the Objections to the Meditations, 
where critics ask how Descartes can know, “without divine revelation...that God has not 
implanted in certain bodies a power or property enabling them to doubt, think, etc.” 
See Catherine Wilson, in Strawson, op. cit. 
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not occur to philosophers sooner ... that there might be no such thing 
in Nature.” 

There is, then, no longer any reason to suppose that “the principle 
of thought or sensation [is] incompatible with matter,” Priestley con- 
cluded. Accordingly, “the whole argument for an immaterial thinking 
principle in man, on this supposition, falls to the ground; matter, des- 
titute of what has hitherto been called solidity, being no more incom- 
patible with sensation and thought than that substance which without 
knowing anything farther about it, we have been used to call immate- 
rial.” The powers of sensation, perception, and thought reside in “a cer- 
tain organized system of matter, [and] necessarily exist in, and depend 
upon, such a system.” It is true that “we have a very imperfect idea of 
what the power of perception is,” and that we may never attain a “clear 
idea,” but “this very ignorance ought to make us cautious in asserting 
with what other properties it may, or may not, exist.” Only a “precise 
and definite knowledge of the nature of perception and thought can 
authorize any person to affirm whether they may not belong to an ex- 
tended substance which also has the properties of attraction and repul- 
sion.” Our ignorance provides no warrant for supposing that sensation 
and thought are incompatible with post-Newtonian matter. “In fact, 
there is the same reason to conclude, that the powers of sensation 
and thought are the necessary result of a particular organization, as 
that sound is the necessary result of a particular concussion of the air.” 
And in a later discussion, “In my opinion there is just the same reason 
to conclude that the brain thinks, as that it is white, and soft.”*! 

Priestley criticizes Locke for being hesitant in putting forth his spec- 
ulation about thinking matter, since the conclusion follows so directly 
from “the universally accepted rules of philosophizing such as are laid 
down by Sir Isaac Newton.” He urges that we abandon the methodo- 
logical dualism that deters us from applying to thought and sensation 
the rules that we follow “in our inquiries into the causes of particular 
appearances in nature,” and expresses his hope “that when this is 
plainly pointed out the inconsistency of our conduct cannot fail to 
strike us and be the means of inducing” philosophers to apply the 
same maxim to investigation of mental aspects of the world that they 
do in other domains—a hope that has yet to be realized, I think.® 


5! Priestley, Materialism. For later discussion, see Yolton, Thinking Matter, p. 113. Simi- 
Jar conclusions had been drawn by La Mettrie a generation earlier, but in a different 
framework and without addressing the Cartesian arguments to which he is attempting 
to respond. The same is true of Gilbert Ryle and other modern attempts. For some 
discussion, see Cartesian Linguistics. 

3? For discussion and illustrations, see New Horizons. See Strawson, below, on “hyper- 
dualism.” 
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Priestley clearly “wished the disappearance of solid matter to signal 
an end to matter-spirit dualism,” Thackray writes. And with it an end 
to any reason to question the thesis of thinking matter.” In John 
Yolton’s words, Priestley’s conclusion was “not that all reduces to mat- 
ter, but rather that the kind of matter on which the two-substance view 
is based does not exist,” and “with the altered concept of matter, the 
more traditional ways of posing the question of the nature of thought 
and of its relations to the brain do not fit. We have to think of a 
complex organized biological system with properties the traditional 
doctrine would have called mental and physical.”™ Priestley’s conclu- 
sions are essentially those reached by Eddington and Russell, and de- 
veloped in recent years particularly by Galen Strawson and Daniel 
Stoljar, in ways to which we return. 

Reviewing the development of Locke’s suggestion in England 
through the eighteenth century, Yolton observes that “Priestley’s fasci- 
nating suggestions were not taken up and extended; they were hardly 
even perceived as different from earlier versions of materialism. The 
issues raised by Locke’s suggestion of thinking matter...played them- 
selves out through the century, but no one gave the emerging view 
of man as one substance—foreshadowed by Priestley—a systematic ar- 
ticulation.”® A conclusion that remains largely true, even for simple 
organisms, if we interpret it as referring to the unification problem. 

Having argued that the mind-body problem disappears when we 
follow the “principles of the Newtonian philosophy,” Priestley turns 
to confronting efforts to reconstitute something that resembles the 
problem, even after one of its terms—body (matter, and so on)— 
no longer has a clear sense. The first is “the difficulty of conceiving 
how thought can arise from matter ...an argument that derives all its 
force from our ignorance,” he writes, and has no force unless there is 
a demonstration that they are “absolutely incompatible with one 
another.” Priestley was not troubled by qualms arising from igno- 
rance, rightly I think, any more than scientists should have been con- 
cerned about irreducibility of the mysterious properties of matter and 
motion to the mechanical philosophy, or in more modern times, about 
the inability to reduce chemistry to an inadequate physics until the 
1930s, to take two significant moments from the history of science. 


5 Thackray, op. cit., p. 190. Priestley’s reasons for welcoming “this extreme develop- 
ment of the Newtonian position” were primarily theological, Thackray concludes. 

#Yolton, Thinking Matter, p. 114. 

55 Tbid., p. 125. See chapters V, VI for discussion. Yolton writes that “There was 
no British La Mettrie,” but that exaggerates La Mettrie’s contribution, I believe. See 
note 51. 
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A common objection today is that such ideas invoke an unaccept- 
able form of “radical emergence,” unlike the emergence of liquids 
from molecules, where the properties of the liquid can in some rea- 
sonable sense be regarded as inhering in the molecules. In Nagel’s 
phrase, “we can see how liquidity is the logical result of the molecules 
‘rolling around on each other’ at the microscopic level,” though 
“nothing comparable is to be expected in the case of neurons” and 
consciousness. Also taking liquidity as a paradigm, Galen Strawson 
argues extensively that the notion of emergence is intelligible only 
if we interpret it as “total dependence”: if “some part or aspect of Y 
[hails] from somewhere else,” then we cannot say that Yis “emergent 
from X.” We can speak intelligibly about emergence of Yphenomena 
from non-Yphenomena only if the non-Yphenomena at the very least 
are “somehow intrinsically suited to constituting” the X phenomena; 
there must be “something about X’s nature in virtue of which” they 
are “so suited.” “It is built into the notion of emergence that emer- 
gence cannot be brute in the sense of there being no reason in the 
nature of things why the emerging thing is as it is.” This is Strawson’s 
No-Radical Emergence Thesis, from which he draws the panpsychic con- 
clusion that “experiential reality cannot possibly emerge from wholly 
and utterly non-experiential reality.” The basic claim, which he high- 
lights, is that “If it really is true that Yis emergent from X then it must 
be the case that Yis in some sense wholly dependent on Xand X 
alone, so that all features of Y trace intelligibly back to X.” Here “in- 
telligible” is a metaphysical rather than an epistemic notion, meaning 
“intelligible to God”: there must be an explanation in the nature of 
things, though we may not be able to attain it.” 

Priestley, it seems, would reject Nagel’s.qualms while accepting 
Strawson’s formulation, but without drawing the panpsychic conclu- 
sion. It should be noted that the molecule-liquid example, commonly 
used, is not a very telling one. We also cannot conceive of a liquid turn- 
ing into two gases by electrolysis, and there is no intuitive sense in 
which the properties of water, bases, and acids inhere in Hydrogen 
or Oxygen or other atoms. Furthermore, the whole matter of conceiv- 
ability seems to be irrelevant, whether it is brought up in connection 
with the effects of motion that Newton and Locke found incon- 
ceivable, or the irreducible principles of chemistry, or mind-brain 
relations. There is something about the nature of Hydrogen and Oxy- 


5 Nagel, op. cit. 
57 Strawson, “Realistic Monism” and “Reply,” in Strawson, op. cit. Printers errors 
corrected (Strawson, p.c.). See essays in this volume for further discussion. 
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gen “in virtue of which they are intrinsically suited to constituting 
water,” so the sciences discovered after long labors, providing reasons 
“in the nature of things why the emerging thing is as it is.” What 
seemed “brute emergence” was assimilated into science as ordinary 
emergence—not, to be sure, of the liquidity variety, relying on con- 
ceivability. I see no strong reason why matters should necessarily be dif 
ferent in the case of experiential and nonexperiential reality, particularly 
given our ignorance of the latter, stressed from Newton and Locke to 
Priestley, developed by Russell, and arising again in recent discussion. 

- Priestley then considers the claim that mind “cannot be material 
because it is influenced by reasons.” To this he responds that since 
“reasons, whatever they may be, do ultimately move matter, there is cer- 
tainly much less difficulty in conceiving that they may do this in con- 
sequence of their being the affection of some material substance, than 
upon the hypothesis of their belonging to a substance that has no 
common property with matter’—not the way it would be put today, 
but capturing essentially the point of contemporary discussion ledd- 
ing some to revive panpsychism. But contrary to the contemporary 
revival,” Priestley rejects the conclusion that consciousness “cannot 
be annexed to the whole brain as a system, while the individual par- 
ticles of which it consists are separately unconscious.” That “A certain 
quantity of nervous system is necessary to such complex ideas and af- 
fections as belong to the human mind; and the idea of self, or the 
feeling that corresponds to the pronoun I,” he argues, “is not essen- 
tially different from other complex ideas, that of our country for ex- 
ample.” Similarly, it should not perplex us more than the fact that 
“life should be the property of an entirely animal system, and not 
the separate parts of it” or that sound cannot “result from the motion 
of a single particle” of air. We-should recognize “that the term self 
denotes that substance which is the seat of that particular set of sen- 
sations and ideas of which those that are then recollected make a part, 
as distinct from other substances which are the seat of-similar sets of 
sensations and ideas”: and “It is high time to abandon these random 
hypotheses, and to form our conclusions with respect to the faculties 
of the mind, as well as the properties and powers of matter, by an 
attentive observation of facts and cautious inferences from them,” 
adopting the Newtonian style of inquiry while dismissing considerations 
of common-sense plausibility. That seems to be a reasonable stance. 

Priestley urges that we also dismiss arguments based on “vulgar 
phraseology” and “vulgar apprehensions,” as in the quest for an entity 


58 Thid., Strawson and commentary. 
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of the world picked out by the term me when I speak of “my body,” 
with its hint of dualism. “According to this merely verbal argument,” 
Priestley observes, “there ought to be something in man besides all 
the parts of which he consists,” something beyond both soul and body, 
as when “a man says I devote my soul and body,” the pronoun allegedly 
denoting something beyond’ body and spirit that “makes the devo- 
tion.” In Rylean terms, phrases of common usage may be “systemati- 
cally misleading expressions,” a lively concern at the time, based on a 
centuries-old tradition of inquiry into the ways surface grammatical 
form disguise actual meaning. Like Priestley, Thomas Reid argued 
that failure to attend “to the distinction between the operations of 
the mind and the objects of these operations” is a source of philo- 
sophical error, as in interpreting the phrase “I have an idea” on the 
model of “I have a diamond,” when we should understand it to mean 
something like “I am thinking.” In an earlier discussion, the Encyclo- 
pedist César Chesneau du Marsais, using the same and many other 
examples, warned against the error of taking nouns to be “names of 
real objects that exist independently of our thought.” The language, 
then, gives no license for supposing that such words as “idea,” “con- 
cept,” “image” stand for “real objects,” let alone “perceptible objects.” 
For similar reasons, Priestley argues that “Nothing surely can be in- 
ferred from such phraseology as [“my body”], which, after all, is only 
derived from vulgar apprehensions.” 

The need to resist arguments from “vulgar apprehensions” holds 
more broadly: for such phrases as “my thoughts,” “my dreams,” “my 
spirit,” even “my self,” which is different from myself (= me, even 
though in another sense, I may not be myself these days). When John 
thinks about himself, he is thinking about John, but not when he is 
thinking about his self; he can hurt himself but not his self (whatever 
role these curious entities play in our mental world). There is a differ- 
ence between saying that his actions are betraying his true (authentic, 
former) self and that he is betraying himself, and “thine own self” 
indicates a more essential characteristic than “thyself.” Inquiry into 
manifold questions like these, while entirely legitimate and perhaps 
enlightening, is concerned with the “operations of the mind,” our 
modes of cognition and thought, and should not be misinterpreted 
as holding of the “real objects that exist independently of our thought.” 


* See my Aspects of the Theory of Syntax (Cambridge: MIT, 1965), pp. 199-200, and for 
much more extensive discussion, Cartesian Linguistics. On the accuracy of interpreta- 
tions of the empiricist theory of ideas by Reid and others, see Yolton, Perceptual Acquain- 
tance from Descartes to Reid (Minneapolis: Minnesota UP, 1984), chapter 5. 
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The latter is the concern of the natural sciences, and I take it also to be 
the prime concern of the tradition reviewed here. 

The operations of the mind doubtless accommodate the thesis that 
“I am not identical to my body,” a core assumption of substance dual- 
ism, Stephen Yablo proposes.” He suggests further that “substance 
dualism. ..has fallen strangely out of view,” perhaps “because one no 
longer-recognizes ‘minds’ as entities in their own right, or ‘substances’,” 
though “selves—the things we refer to by use of ‘I’—are surely sub- 
stances, and it does little violence to the intention behind mind/body 
dualism to interpret it as a dualism of bodies and selves.” In the tradi- 
tion Jam following here, it is matter that has lost its presumed status, 
and not “strangely.” It is also by no means clear, as just noted, that by 
use of the first person pronoun (as in “I pledge to devote my body 
and my soul”), or the name “John,” we refer to selves. But truth or 
falsity aside, an argument would be needed to show that in using such 
words we refer (or even take ourselves to be referring) to real constit- 
uents of the world that exist independently of our modes of thought. 
An alternative, which seems to me more plausible, is that these topics 
belong not to natural science but rather to a branch of ethnoscience, 
a study of how people think about the world, a very different domain. 
For natural science, it seems hard to improve on Priestley’s conclusion: 
that Locke’s suggestion was fundamentally accurate and that properties 
“termed mental” reduce to “the organical structure of the brain”— 
though in ways that are not understood, no great surprise when we 
consider the history of even the core hard sciences, like chemistry. 

As noted above, with the collapse of the traditional notion of body 
(and so on), there are basically two ways to reconstitute some problem 
that resembles the traditional mind-body problem: define physical, or set 
the problem up in other terms, such as those that Priestley anticipated. 

The first option is developed by Galen Strawson in an important 
series of publications.’ Unlike many others, he does give a definition 
of “physical,” so that it is possible to formulate a physical-nonphysical 
problem. The physical is “any sort of existent [that is] spatio-temporally 
(or at least temporally) located).” The physical includes “experien- 
tial events” (more generally mental events), and permits formula- 
tion of the question of how experiential phenomena can be physical 
phenomena—a “mind-body problem,” in a post-Newtonian version. 
Following Eddington and Russell, and earlier antecedents, notably 
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Priestley, Strawson concludes that “physical stuff has, in itself, “a nature 
capable of manifesting itself as mental activity,’ that is, as experience 
or consciousness.” 

That much seems uncontroversial, given the definitions along with 
some straightforward facts. But Strawson intends to establish the 
much stronger thesis of micropsychism (which he identifies here with 
panpsychism): “at least some ultimates are intrinsically experience- 
involving.” The crucial premise for that further conclusion, as Strawson 
makes explicit, is the No-Radical Emergence Thesis, already discussed, 
from which it follows that “experiential reality cannot possibly emerge 
from wholly and utterly non-experiential reality,” a metaphysical issue, 
not an epistemic one. Strawson interprets Eddington’s position to be 
micropsychism, citing his observation that it would be “rather silly to 
prefer to attach [thought] to something of a so-called ‘concrete’ nature 
inconsistent with thought, and then to wonder where the thought 
comes from,” and that we have no knowledge “of the nature of atoms 
that renders it all incongruous that they should constitute a thinking 
object.” This however appears to fall short of Strawson’s micro- 
psychism/panpsychism. Rather, Eddington seems to go no farther 
than Priestley’s conception, writing that nothing in physics leads us 
to reject the conclusion that an “assemblage of atoms constituting a 
brain” can be “a thinking (conscious, experiencing) object.” He does 
not, it seems, adopt the No-Radical Emergence Thesis that is required 
to carry the argument beyond to Strawson’s conclusion. Russell too 
stops short of this critical step, and Priestley explicitly rejects it, re- 
garding radical emergence as normal science. Textual interpretation 
aside, the issues seem fairly clearly drawn. 

The second option is pursued by Daniel Stoljar, who has done some 
of the most careful work on physicalism and variants of the “mind- 
body problem.” He does offer some answers to the question of what 
it means to say that something is physical”—a question which, he notes, 
has not received a great deal of attention in the literature, though 
“Without any understanding of what the physical is, we can have no 
serious understanding of what physicalism is.” The answers he offers 
are not too convincing, I think he would agree, but he argues that it 
does not matter much: “we have many concepts that we understand 
without knowing how to analyze,” and “the concept of the physical is 
one of the central concepts of human thought.” The latter comment 
is correct, but only with regard to the common-sense concept of the 

AN 
® Quotes in this paragraph from Stoljar, “Physicalism,” Stanford Encyclopedia of Philos- 
ophy (2001). iy ; 
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mechanical philosophy, long ago undermined. The former is correct 
too, but it is not clear that we want to found a serious philosophical 
position on a concept that we think we understand intuitively but 
cannot analyze, particularly when a long history reveals that such 
common-sense understanding can often not withstand serious inquiry. 
But Stoljar’s more fundamental reason for not being too concerned 
with characterizing the “physical” is different: the issues, he argues, 
should be shifted to epistemological terms, not seeking reduction to 
the physical, but taking physicalism to be only the “background meta- 
physical assumption against which the problems of philosophy of mind 
are posed and discussed.” Thus “when properly understood, the prob- 
lems that philosophers of mind are interested in are not with the 
framework [itself], and to that extent are not metaphysical.” 

Stoljar suggests that “the problem mainly at issue in contemporary 
philosophy is distinct both from the mind-body problem as that prob- 
lem is traditionally understood and from the problem as it is, or might 
be, pursued in the sciences”; a qualification, I think, is that the tradi- 
tional problem, at least from Descartes through Priestley (taking his 
work to be the culmination of the post-Newtonian reaction to the tra- 
ditional problem), can plausibly be construed as a problem within the 
sciences. The traditional questions “we may lump together under the 
heading ‘metaphysics of mind’,” but contemporary philosophy Stoljar 
takes to be concerned with “epistemic principles” and, crucially, “the 
logical problem of experience.” It might be true that “the notion of the 
physical fails to meet minimal standards of clarity,” he writes, but such 
matters “play only an illustrative or inessential role in the logical prob- 
lem,” which can be posed “even in the absence of...a reasonably defi- 
nite conception of the physical.”” 

The logical problem arises from the assumption that (1) there are 
experiential truths, while it seems plausible to believe both that (2) 
every such truth is entailed by (or supervenes on) some nonexperien- 
tial truth and (3) not every experiential truth is entailed (or super- 
venes on) some nonexperiential truth. Adopting (1) and (2) (with a 
qualification, see below), the crucial question is (3). As already dis- 
cussed, following a tradition tracing back to Newton and Locke, Priestley 
sees no reason to accept thesis (3): our “very ignorance” of the prop- 
erties of post-Newtonian matter cautions us not to take this step. In 
Russell’s words (which Stoljar cites), experiential truths “are not known 
to have any intrinsic character which physical events cannot have, since 
we do not know of any intrinsic character which could be incompatible 


 Stoljar, Ignorance and Imagination, pp. 56, 58. 
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with the logical properties that physics assigns to physical events.” From 
these perspectives, then, the logical problem does not arise.“ 

Stoljar’s solution to the logical problem, the new “mind-body prob- 
lem,” is similar to the stance of Priestley and Russell, even if put some- 
what differently. It is based on his “ignorance hypothesis, according to 
which we are ignorant of a type of experience-relevant nonexperi- 
ential truth,” so that the “logical problem of experience” unravels on 
epistemic grounds.“ He suggests elsewhere that “the radical view ... that 
we are ignorant of the nature of the physical or non-experiential 
has the potential to completely transform philosophy of mind.”® In 
Strawson’s formulation, the (sensible) line of thought that was well 
understood up to a half century ago “disappeared almost completely 
from the philosophical mainstream [as] analytical philosophy acquired 
hyperdualist intuitions even as it proclaimed its monism. With a few 
honorable exceptions it out-Descartesed Descartes (or ‘Descartes’ [that 
is, the constructed version]) in its certainty that we know enough about 
the physical to know that the experiential cannot be physical.”® 

The qualification with regard to (2) is that we cannot so easily as- 
sume that there are nonexperiential truths; in fact the assumption 
may be “silly,” as Eddington put it. Some physicists have reached such 
conclusions on quantum-theoretic grounds. The late John Wheeler ar- 
gued that the “ultimates” may be just “bits of information,” responses to 
queries posed by the investigator. “The actual events of quantum theory 
are experienced increments in knowledge” (H.P. Stapp). Russell’s 
three grades of certainty suggest other reasons for skepticism. At least, 
some caution is necessary about the legitimacy even of the formula- 
tion of the “logical problem.” 

Stoljar invokes the ignorance hypothesis in criticizing C.D. Broad’s 
conclusions about irreducibility of chemistry to physics, a close ana- 
logue to the Knowledge Argument, he observes. He concludes that 
Broad was unaware “that chemical facts follow from physical facts,” 
namely the quantum-theoretic facts. But putting the matter that 
way is somewhat misleading. What happened is that physics radically 


- 


 Stoljar, Ignorance and Imagination, pp. 17ff., chapter 2, pp. 56f., 104. Stoljar under- 
stands the “traditional problem” to be derived from the Meditations (45), hence not a 
problem of the sciences. But though a conventional reading, it is questionable, for rea- 
sons already discussed. 

& Thid., chapter 4. 

& Stoljar, in Strawson, op. cit. 

6? Strawson, “Realistic Monism,” note 21. 

8 Wheeler, At Home in the Universe (American Institute of Physics, 1994), Volume 9 of 
Masters of Modern Physics. Stapp, in Strawson, op. cit. i 
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changed with the quantum-theoretic revolution, and with it the notion 
of “physical facts.” A more appropriate formulation, I think, is to recog- 
nize that post-Newton, the concept “physical facts” means nothing 
more than what the best current scientific theory postulates, hence 
should be seen as a rhetorical device of clarification, adding no substan- 
tive content. The issue of physicalism cannot be so easily dispensed 
with. Like Marx’s old mole, it keeps poking its nose out of the ground. 

There are also lesser grades of mystery, worth keeping in mind. 
One of particular interest to humans is the evolution of their cognitive 
capacities, On this topic, evolutionary biologist Richard Lewontin has 
argued forcefully that we can learn very little, because evidence is in- 
accessible, at least in any terms understood by contemporary science.” 
For language, there are two fundamental questions in this regard: first, 
the-evolution of the capacity to construct an infinite range of hier- 
archically structured expressions interpretable by our cognitive and 
sensorimotor systems; and second, the evolution of the atomic ele- 
ments, roughly word-like, that enter into these computations. In both 
cases, the capacities appear to be specific to humans, perhaps even 
specific to language, apart from the natural laws they obey, which 
may have rather far-reaching consequences, recent work suggests. I 
think something can be said about the first of these questions, the evo- 
lution of the generative mechanisms. One conclusion that looks in- 
creasingly plausible is that externalization of language by means of 
the sensorimotor system is an ancillary process, and also the locus 
of much of the variety and complexity of language. The evolution 
of atoms of computation, however, seems mired in mystery, whether 
we think of them as concepts or lexical items of language. In symbolic 
systems of other animals, symbols appear to be linked directly to mind- 
independent events. The symbols of human language are sharply 
different. Even in the simplest cases, there is no word-object relation, 
where objects are mind-independent entities. There is no reference 
relation, in the technical sense familiar from Frege and Peirce to con- 
temporary externalists. Rather, it appears that we should adopt some- 
thing like the approach of the seventeenth and eighteenth century 
cognitive revolution, and the conclusions of Shaftesbury and Hume 
that the “peculiar nature belonging to” the linguistic elements used 
to refer is not something external and mind-independent. Rather, 
their peculiar nature is a complex of perspectives involving Gestalt 
properties, cause-and-effect, “sympathy of parts” directed to a “common 
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end,” psychic continuity, and other such mental properties. In Hume’s 
phrase, the “identity, which we ascribe” to vegetables, animal bodies, ar- 
tifacts, or “the mind of man”—the array of individuating properties— 
is only a “fictitious one,” established by our “cognoscitive powers,” as 
they were termed by his seventeenth century predecessors. That is no 
impediment to interaction, including the special case of communica- 
tion, given largely shared cognoscitive powers. Rather, the semantic 
properties of words seem similar in this regard to their phonetic proper- 
ties. No one is so deluded as to believe that there is a mind-independent 
object corresponding to the internal syllable [ba], some construction 
from motion of molecules perhaps, which is selected when I say [ba] 
and when you hear it. But interaction proceeds nevertheless, always a 
more-or-less rather than a yes-or-no affair.” 

There is a lot to say about these topics, but I will not pursue them 
here, merely commenting that in this case too, there may be merit to 
Strawson’s conclusion that “hyperdualist intuitions” should be aban- 
doned along with the “certainty that we know enough about the phys- 
ical to know that the experiential cannot be physical,” and Stoljar’s 
suggestion that “the radical view” might transform philosophy of 
mind and language, if taken seriously. 

Returning finally to the core example of Cartesian science, human 
language, Gassendi’s advice to seek a “chemicallike” understanding of 
its internal nature has been pursued with some success, but what con- 
cerned the Cartesians was something different: the creative use of lan- 
guage, what Humboldt later called “the infinite use of finite means,” 
stressing use.” 

There is interesting work on precepts for language use under partic- 
ular conditions—notably intent to be informative, as in neo-Gricean 
pragmatics—but it is not at all clear how far this extends to the normal 
use of language, and in any event, it does not approach the Cartesian 
questions of creative use, which remains as much of a mystery now as it 
did centuries ago, and may turn out to be one of those ultimate secrets 
that ever will remain in obscurity, impenetrable to human intelligence. 

NOAM CHOMSKY 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology 


7 See Cartesian Linguistics, pp. 94ff., and McGilvray’s introduction, on Cartesian and 
neo-Platonist conceptions of the role of “cognoscitive powers.” For review and sources 
on referring, see New Horizons, Shaftesbury, Hume, and forerunners, see Mijuskovic, op. cil. 

® On misunderstandings about this matter, see my “A Note on the Creative Aspect of 
Language Use,” Philosophical Review, XLI, 3 (July 1982): 423-34. 
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ome fifty years ago (1957 to be exact), Ernest Nagel and Kurt 

Gédel became involved in a contentious exchange about the 

possible inclusion of Gédel’s original work on incompleteness 
in the book, Gödels Proof, then being written by Nagel with James R. 
Newman.’ What led to the conflict were some unprecedented de- 
mands that Gödel made over the use of his material and his involve- 
ment in the contents of the book—demands that resulted in an 
explosive reaction on Nagel’s part. In the end the proposal came to 
naught. But the story is of interest because of what was basically at 
issue, namely their provocative related but contrasting views on the 
possible significance of Gédel’s theorems for minds versus machines 
in the development of mathematics. That is our point of departure for 
the attempts by Gédel, and later J.R. Lucas and Roger Penrose, to es- 
tablish definitive consequences of those theorems, attempts which— 
as we shall see—depend on highly idealized and problematic assump- 
tions about minds, machines, and mathematics. In particular, I shall 
argue that there is a fundamental equivocation involved in those ‘as- 
sumptions that needs to be reexamined. In conclusion, that will lead us 
to a new way of looking at how the mind may work in deriving math- 
ematics which straddles the mechanist and anti-mechanist viewpoints. 

The story of the conflict between Gédel and Nagel has been told in 
full in the introductory note by Charles Parsons and Wilfried Sieg to 
the correspondence between them in Volume V of the Gödel Collected 
Works,’ so I shall confine myself to the high points. 

The first popular exposition of Gédel’s incompleteness theorems 
was published by Nagel and Newman in 1956 in an article entitled 
“Goedel’s Proof” for the Scientific American.’ The article was reprinted 
soon after in the four volume anthology edited by Newman, The World 
of Mathematics: A Small Library of the Literature of Mathematics from A’ h-mosé 


* Revised text of the Ernest Nagel Lecture given at Columbia University on Septem- 
ber 27, 2007. I wish to thank Hannes Leitgeb and Carol Rovane for their helpful com- 
ments on an earlier version. 

! Nagel and Newman, Gödels Proof (New York: University Press, 1958); revised edition 
edited by Douglas R. Hofstadter (New York: University Press, 2001). 

2 Gödel, Collected Works, Volume V: Correspondence H-Z, Solomon Feferman et al., eds., 
(New York: Oxford, 2003), pp. 135ff. 

Scientific American, CXCIV (June 1956): 71-86. 
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the Scribe to Albert Einstein, Presented with Commentaries and Notes.‘ That was 
an instant best-seller, and has since been reprinted many times. 
Newman had been trained as a mathematician but then became a 
lawyer and was in government service during World War II. Endlessly 
fascinated with mathematics, he became a member of the editorial 
board of the Scientific American a few years after the war. 

Nagel had long been recognized as one of the leading philosophers 
of science in the United States, along with Rudolf Carnap, Carl 
Hempel, and Hans Reichenbach. Like them, he was an immigrant 
to the U.S.A., but unlike them he had come much earlier, in 1911 
at the age of ten. Later, while teaching in the public schools, Nagel 
received his bachelor’s degree at City College of New York in 1923 
and his Ph.D. in philosophy at Columbia University in 1930. Except 
for one year at Rockefeller University, his entire academic career 
was spent at Columbia, where he became the John Dewey Professor 
of Philosophy and was eventually appointed to the prestigious rank of 
University Professor in 1967. In his philosophical work, Nagel com- 
bined the viewpoints of logical positivism and pragmatic naturalism. 
His teacher at City College had been Morris R. Cohen, and with 
Cohen in 1934 he published An Introduction to Logic and Scientific 
Method, one of the first and most successful textbooks in those subjects. 

Soon after the appearance of Nagel and Newman’s article on 
Gédel’s theorems in The World of Mathematics, they undertook to ex- 
pand it to a short book to be published by New York University Press. 
Moreover, they had the idea to add an appendix which would include 
a translation of Gédel’s 1931 paper on undecidable propositions to- 
gether with the notes for lectures on that work that he had given dur- 
ing his first visit to Princeton in 1934.° Early in 1957 their editor at the 
Press, Allan Angoff, approached Gédel for permission to use that ma- 
terial. Though Gédel said he liked the Nagel-Newman article very 
much as a nontechnical introduction to his work, he said that he was 
concerned with some troublesome mistakes’ that had been made in it 


‘In The World of Mathematics: A Small Library of the Literature of Mathematics from A’ h-mosé 
the Scribe to Albert Einstein, Presented with Commentaries and Notes, Volume 3 (New York: 
Simon and Schuster, 1956), pp. 1668-95. 

5 Nagel and Cohen, An Introduction to Logic and Scientific Method (New York: Harcourt 
Brace, 1934). 

5 Gödel, “Uber formal unentscheidbare Sätze der Principia Mathematica und 
verwandter Systeme I,” Monatshefte für Mathematik und Physik, XKKXVIII (1931): 173-98; 
reprinted with facing English translation in Gödel, Collected Works, Volume I: Publications 
1929-1936, Feferman et al., eds. (New York: Oxford, 1986), pp. 144-95. 

"See Hilary Putnam, “Review of Nagel and Newman (1958),” Philosophy of Science 
xxvil, 2 (1960): 205-07, for a review of Nagel and Newman’s Gédel's Proof in which 
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and even more so with the interpretation of his results, so he was re- 
luctant about agreeing to the proposal. To encourage him to accept, 
Nagel paid a lengthy personal visit to him at the Institute in March 
of 1957. A week later, Gödel wrote Angoff with three conditions. First, 


I would have to write an introduction to the appendix on the one hand 
in order to mention advances that have been made after the publication 
of my papers, [and] on the other hand in order to supplement the con- 
siderations given in the book, about the philosophical implications of my 
results. I am not very well pleased with the treatment of these questions 
that came out in the Scientific American and in the “World of Mathe- 
matics”. This, for the most part is not the fault of the authors, because 
almost nothing has been published on this subject, while I have been 
thinking about it in the past few years.® 


A second condition, somewhat of a surprise, was that he share in some 
way in the royalties of the book. But the most contentious condition was 
the one he put at the beginning of his letter to Angoff: “In view of the 
fact that giving my consent to this plan implies, in some sense, an ap- 
proval of the book on my part, I would have to see the manuscript and 
the proof sheets of the book, including the appendix.” This condition 
was made even more explicit in a follow-up letter: 


Of course I shall have to see the manuscript of the book before I sign 
the contract, so that I can be sure that I am in agreement with its con- i 
tent, or that passages with which I don’t agree can be eliminated, or that 

I may express my view about the questions concerned in the introduc- 
tion (ibid., p. 4). 


Gödel also wrote Nagel saying that he had made to Angoff “the same 
suggestions I mentioned to you in our conversation in Princeton.” But 
when Nagel was shown the correspondence with Angoff, he exploded. 
He thought the proposal to share royalties was “grasping and unreason- 
able” yet was prepared to accept that. But what really ticked him off, as 
he wrote Angoff, was Gédel’s number one condition: 


I could scarcely believe my eyes when I read his ultimatum that he is not 
only to see the manuscript of our essay before signing the contract with 
you, but that he is to have the right to eliminate anything in the essay of 
which he disapproves. In short, he stipulates as a condition of signing the 
contract the right of censorship. 


several errors are identified, the most egregious being the misstatement of Gödel ’s first 
incompleteness theorem and Rosser’s improvement thereof on p. 91. 

8 Gödel, Collected Works, Volume IV: Correspondence A-G, Feferman et al., eds. (New York: 
Oxford, 2003), p. 1. 
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This seems to me just insulting, and I decline to be a party to any such 
agreement with Gödel .... If [his] conditions were granted, Jim and I 
would be compelled to make any alterations Gédel might dictate, and 
we would be at the mercy of his tastes and procrastination for a period 
without foreseeable end .... Godel is of course a great man, but I decline 
to be his slave.’ 


Nagel’s fears about how things might go if they agreed to this condition 
were indeed well founded, but he left it in Angoff’s hands to commu- 
nicate his displeasure with it. In the event, Angoff tried to avoid direct 
conflict, and wrote Gédel in a seemingly accomodating but ambiguous 
way. It was not until August 1957 that Nagel wrote Gédel himself mak- 
ing clear his refusal to accept it: 


... I must say, quite frankly, that your ... stipulation was a shocking sur- 
prise to me, since you were ostensibly asking for the right to censor any- 
thing of which you disapproved in our essay. Neither Mr. Newman nor I 
felt we could concur in such a demand without a complete loss of self- 
respect. I made all this plain to Mr. Angoff when I wrote him last spring, 
though it seems he never stated our case to you. I regret now that I did 
not write you myself, for I believe you would have immediately recog- 
nized the justice of our demurrer... (ibid., pp. 152-53). 


This was passed over in silence in Gédel’s response to Nagel. In the 
end, the proposal to include anything by him in the book by Nagel 
and Newman came to naught, and even the specific technical errors 
which Gédel could have brought to their attention remained uncor- 
rected. Since this was to be the first popular exposition that would 
reach a wide audience, Gédel had good reason to be concerned, but 
by putting the conditions in the way that he did he passed up the 
chance to be a constructive critic. 

As an aside, it is questionable whether Gédel indeed recognized the 
“justice of [their] demurrer.” He made a similar request seven years 
later, when Paul Benacerraf and Hilary Putnam approached him 
about including his papers on Russell’s mathematical logic and Cantor’s 
continuum problem in their forthcoming collection of articles on the 
philosophy of mathematics. Gédel feared that Benacerraf and Putnam 
would use their introduction to mount an attack on his platonistic 
views, and he demanded what amounted to editorial control of it as 
a condition for inclusion. In that case, the editors refused straight 
off, but gave Gödel sufficient reassurance about the nature of its con- 
tents for him to grant permission to reprint as requested." 


° Gödel, Collected Works, Volume V: Correspondence H-Z, pp. 138-39. 
10 Cf. Gödel, Collected Works, Volume II: Publications 1938-1974, Feferman et al., eds. 
(New York: Oxford, 1990), p. 166. 
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I. GODEL’S CONCERNS, PART I: THE FORMULATION OF THE 
INCOMPLETENESS THEOREMS 


Recall that from his first letter to Angoff, one of the conditions that 
Gödel put for the proposed appendix to the Nagel and Newman book 
was that he write an introduction to it “in order to mention advances 
that have been made after the publication of my papers” as well as 
_ “to supplement the considerations, given in the book, about the 
philosophical implications of my results,” with which he was “not very 
well pleased.” As to the first of these, Gödel would have wanted to use 
the opportunity to put on record what he considered the strongest 
formulation of his incompleteness theorems. This was signaled in a 
letter that he composed to Nagel early in 1957 but that was apparently 
never sent. (A number of letters found in Gédel’s Nachlass were 
marked nicht abgeschickt.) He there writes that 


[clonsiderable advances have been made ... since 1934. ...it was only by 
Turing’s work that it became completely clear, that my proof is appli- 
cable to every formal system containing arithmetic. I think the reader 
has a right to be informed about the present state of affairs,!! 


What he is referring to, of course, is Alan Turing’s analysis in 1937 
of the concept of effective computation procedure by means of what 
we now call Turing machines; Gédel had readily embraced Turing’s 
explication after having rejected earlier proposals by Alonzo Church 
and Jacques Herbrand. But it was not until eight years after the deba- 
cle with Nagel and Newman that Gédel spelled out the connection 
with formal systems and his own work. That was in a postscript he 
added to the 1965 reprinting of his Princeton lectures in the volume, 
The Undecidable,” edited by Martin Davis: 


In consequence of later advances, in particular of the fact that, due to 
A. M. Turing’s work, a precise and unquestionably adequate definition 
of the general concept of formal system can now be given, the existence 
of undecidable arithmetical propositions and the non-demonstrability of 
the consistency of a system in the same system can now be proved rigor- 
ously for every consistent formal system containing a certain amount of 
finitary number theory. 


Turing’s work gives an analysis of the concept of “mechanical proce- 
dure” (alias “algorithm” or “computation procedure” or “finite com- 


" Gödel, Collected Works, Volume V: Correspondence H-Z, p. 147. 

2 In Martin Davis, ed., The Undecidable: Basic Papers on Undecidable Propositions, Unsolv- 
able Problems and Computable Functions (Hewlett, NY: Raven, 1965); reproduced in Gödel, 
Collected Works, Volume I: Publications 1929-1936, p. 369. 
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binatorial procedure”). This concept is shown to be equivalent with that 
of a “Turing machine”. A formal system can simply be defined to be any me- 
chanical procedure for producing formulas, called provable formulas. For any 
formal system in this sense there exists one in the [usual] sense ... that 
has the same provable formulas (and likewise vice versa) ... [Italics mine] 


As we will see, there is much more to this identification than meets 
the eye; in fact, in my view it is the source of a crucial misdirection 
in the minds versus machines disputes that we shall take up below. 
By comparison, Nagel and Newman distinguish the consequences of 
the incompleteness theorems for axiomatic systems and for “calculat- 
ing machines” in their concluding reflections as follows: 


[Gédel’s theorems] show that there is an endless number of true arith- 
metical statements which cannot be formally deduced from any specified 
set of axioms .... It follows, therefore, that an axiomatic approach to 
number theory ... cannot exhaust the domain of arithmetical truth ....% 


Gédel’s conclusions also have a bearing on the question whether calcu- 
lating machines can be constructed which would be substitutes for a liv- 
ing mathematical intelligence. Such machines, as currently constructed 
and planned, operate in obedience to a fixed set of directives built in, and 
they involve mechanisms which proceed in a step-by-step manner. But in 
the light of Gédel’s incompleteness theorem, there is an endless set of 
problems in elementary number theory for which such machines are in- 
herently incapable of supplying answers, however complex their builtin 
mechanisms may be and however rapid their operations (ibid., p. 1695). 


Of course, Gédel could charitably read their informal idea of calculat- 
ing machines simply to be explicated by the notion of Turing ma- 
chines, but as we saw above, he would have gone beyond that to 
stress that there is no essential difference between these results. 

The first thing that Gédel was surely reacting to on the philosophi- 
cal rather than the technical side was the statement by Nagel and 
Newman that 


[the incompleteness theorems] seem to show that the hope of finding an 
absolute proof of consistency for any deductive system in which the whole 
of arithmetic is expressible cannot be realized, if such a proof must satisfy 
the finitistic requirements of Hilbert’s original program (ibid., p. 1694). 


What must have annoyed Gédel was that this, together with their 
further reflections on the significance of the incompleteness theo- 
rems concerned matters to which he had given a good deal of thought 


Nagel and Newman, “Goedel’s Proof,” The World of Mathematics, p. 1694. 
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over the years, in some respects with overlapping conclusions, in 
others contrary ones, but in all cases in much greater depth and with 
much greater care and precision. The trouble was that almost none of 
his thought on these questions had been published. With respect to 
the significance of the incompleteness theorems for Hilbert’s finitist 
consistency program this was something that he had made only one 
brief cautious comment about at the end of his 1931 paper on un- 
decidable propositions. But it was a matter he kept coming back to 
all through his life, as we found when we unearthed unpublished lec- 
tures and seminar presentations in his Nachlass. The first time his 
further views on this would begin to come out in print would be in 
1958, a year after the imbroglio with Nagel and Newman." Since 
my main concern in the remainder of this article is with the minds 
versus machines debate as it relates to the incompleteness theorems, 
I shall leave that matter at that. 


II. GODEL’S CONCERNS, PART II: SIGNIFICANCE OF THE INCOMPLETENESS 
THEOREMS FOR THE MINDS VERSUS MACHINES DEBATE 


The above quotations from Nagel and Newman’s 1956 version of 
“Goedel’s Proof,” all come from their final three paragraphs on the 
“far reaching import” of the incompleteness theorems. (My guess is 
that Nagel was largely responsible for their formulation, but I have 
no specific evidence for that.) These, with some rewording but no es- 
sential change in content, were to form the entire last chapter, en- 
titled “Concluding Reflections,” of the 1958 version of the book 
Gödel s Proof, it is only the 1956 version that Gödel would have seen, 
however, and to which he would have reacted and so it is from there 
that I go on to draw the quotations. We now continue with the remain- 
ing parts of these paragraphs that concern the potentialities of human 
thought versus the potentialities of computing machines, already sig- 
naled above in their discussion of “calculating machines”: 


It may very well be the case that the human brain is itself a “machine” 
with built-in limitations of its own, and that there are mathematical 


“That was in the article, “Uber eine bisher noch nicht beniitzte Erweiterung des 
finiten Standpunktes,” Dialectica, x11 (1958): 280-87; reprinted with facing English 
translation in Gödel, Collected Works, Volume II: Publications 1938-1974, pp. 240-51. As 
a sign of his concern with the issues involved, Gödel worked on a revision of that until 
late in his life, 1972, “On an Extension of Finitary Mathematics Which Has Not Yet Been 
Used,” also in Gödel, Collected Works, Volume II, pp. 271-80. For the full story, see my 
forthcoming piece, “Lieber Herr Bernays! Lieber Herr Gödel! Gödel on Finitism, Con- 
structivity and Hilbert’s Program,” in Horzons of Truth (Gédel centenary conference, 
Vienna, April 27—29, 2006). 
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problems which it is incapable of solving. Even so, the human brain 
appears to embody a structure of rules of operation which is far more 
powerful than the structure of currently conceived artificial machines.” 


And (from the third paragraph) 


The discovery that there are formally indemonstrable arithmetic truths 
does not mean that there are truths which are forever incapable of be- 
coming known, or that a mystic intuition must replace cogent proof. It 
does mean that the resources of the human intellect have not been, and 
cannot be, fully formalized, and that new principles of demonstration 
forever await invention and discovery .... Nor do the inherent limita- 
tions of calculating machines constitute a basis for valid inferences 
concerning the impossibility of physico-chemical explanations of living 
matter and human reason. The possibility of such explanations is 
neither precluded nor affirmed by Gédel’s incompleteness theorem. 
The theorem does indicate that in structure and power the human brain 
is far more complex and subtle than any nonliving machine yet envis- 
aged (ibid.). 


And finally, 


Gédel’s work is a remarkable example of such complexity and subtlety. 
It is an occasion not for dejection because of the limitations of for- 
mal deduction but for a renewed appreciation of the powers of human 
reason (ibid.). 


Here again Gédel would have reacted with a “been there, done 
that” annoyance, since he had already laid out his thoughts in this 
direction fifteen years earlier in what is usually referred to as his 
Gibbs lecture, “Some Basic Theorems on the Foundations of Math- 
ematics and Their Implications.” But once more this is something 
he had never published, though he wrote of his intention to do so 
soon after delivering the lecture; in fact it never appeared in his 
lifetime. After Gödel died, the text languished with a number of other 
important essays and lectures in his Nachlass until it was retrieved by 
our editorial group for publication in Volume III of the Gédel 
Collected Works. 


15 Nagel and Newman, “Gédel’s Proof,” p. 1695. 

16 Gédel’s lecture was the twenty-fifth in a distinguished series set up by the American 
Mathematical Society to honor the nineteenth century American mathematician, 
Josiah Willard Gibbs, famous for his contributions to both pure and applied mathe- 
matics. It was delivered to a meeting of the AMS held at Brown University on Decem- 
ber 26, 1951. See Gödel, Collected Works, Volume IIT: Unpublished Essays and Lectures, 
Feferman et al., eds. (New York: Oxford, 1995), pp. 304-23. 
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There are essentially two parts to the Gibbs lecture, both drawing 
conclusions from the incompleteness theorems. The first part con- 
cerns the potentialities of mind versus machines for the discovery of 
mathematical truths, and it is that part that we should compare with 
Nagel and Newman’s reflections. The second part is an argument 
aimed to “disprove the view that mathematics is only our own crea- 
tion,” and thus to support some version of platonic realism in math- 
ematics. George Boolos wrote a very useful introductory note to 
both parts of the Gibbs lecture in Volume III of the Gödel Works (ibid., 
pp. 290-304); more recently I have published an extensive critical 
analysis of the first part, under the title “Are There Absolutely Un- 
solvable Problems? Gédel’s Dichotomy,” and I shall be drawing on 
that in the following. 

What I call Gédel’s dichotomy is the following statement that he 
highlighted in the first part of the Gibbs lecture: 


Either ... the human mind (even within the realm of pure mathematics) infinitely 
surpasses the powers of any finite machine, or else there exist absolutely unsolvable 
diophantine problems ... (op. cit., p. 310, italics Gédel’s). 


By a diophantine problem is meant a proposition of elementary num- 
ber theory (a.k.a. first order arithmetic) of a relatively simple arith- 
metical form whose truth or falsity is to be determined; its exact 
description is not important to us. Gédel showed that the consistency 
of a formal system is equivalent to a diophantine problem, to begin 
with by expressing it in the form that no number codes a proof of a 
contradiction. According to Gödel, his dichotomy is a “mathemati- 
cally established fact” which is a consequence of the incompleteness 
theorem. All that he says by way of an argument for it is the follow- 
ing, however: 


[I]f the human mind were equivalent to a finite machine, then objective 
mathematics not only would be incompletable in the sense of not being 
contained in any well-defined axiomatic system, but moreover there 
would exist absolutely unsolvable problems ..., where the epithet “abso- 
lutely” means that they would be undecidable, not just within some par- 
ticular axiomatic system, but by any mathematical proof the mind can 
conceive (ibid., italics Gédel’s). 


By a finite machine here Gédel means a Turing machine, and by a well- 
defined axiomatic system he means an effectively specified formal system; 


1 Philosophia Mathematica, Series III, xıv (2006): 134—52. 
In modern terms, consistency statements belong to the class []}, that is, are of the 
form VxR(x) with R primitive recursive. 
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as explained above, he takes these to be equivalent in the sense that 
the set of theorems provable in such a system is the same as the set of 
theorems that can be effectively enumerated by such a machine. 
Thus, to say that the human mind is equivalent to a finite machine 
“even within the realm of pure mathematics” is another way of saying 
that what the human mind can in principle demonstrate in mathe- 
matics is the same as the set of theorems of some formal system. By 
objective mathematics Gédel means the totality of true statements 
of mathematics, which includes the totality of true statements of 
first-order arithmetic. The assertion that objective mathematics is in- 
completable is at first sight simply a consequence of the second in- 
completeness theorem in the form that for any consistent formal 
system S containing a certain basic system So of (true) arithmetic, 
the number-theoretical statement Con(S) that expresses the consis- 
tency of Sis true but not provable in S. 

Examined more closely, Gédel’s argument is that if the human 
mind were equivalent to a finite machine, or—what comes to the 
same thing—an effectively presented formal system S, then there 
would be a true statement that could never be humanly proved, namely 
Con(S). So that statement would be absolutely undecidable by the hu- 
man mind, and moreover it would be equivalent to a diophantine 
statement. Note however, the tacit assumption that the human mind is 
consistent; otherwise, it is equivalent to a formal system in a trivial 
way, namely one that proves all statements. Actually, Gédel apparently 
accepts a much stronger assumption, namely that we prove only true 
statements; but for his argument, only the weaker assumption is neces- 
sary (together of course with the assumption that the basic system 
of arithmetic Sp has been humanly accepted). Also, Gédel’s sketch 
to establish his dichotomy should be modified slightly, as follows: 
either humanly demonstrable mathematics is contained in some con- 
sistent formal system S, or not. If it is, then Con(S) is an absolutely 
undecidable (diophantine) statement. If not, then for each consistent 
formal system S, there is a humanly provable statement that is not 
provable in S, that is, the “human mind ... infinitely surpasses the pow- 
ers of any finite machine.” 

Note well that Gédel’s dichotomy is not a strict one as it stands; 
Gödel himself asserts that “the case that both terms of the disjunction 
are true is not excluded, so that there are, strictly speaking, three 
alternatives.” This could happen, for example, if the human mind in- 
finitely surpasses finite machines with respect to certain diophantine 
problems, but not with respect to all of them. And if we drop the word 
‘diophantine’ from its statement, it might be that the human mind 
could settle all arithmetical problems, but not all problems of higher 
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mathematics. In fact, some logicians conjecture that Cantor’s Contin- 
uum Problem is an absolutely undecidable problem of that type. 

Be that as it may, how does Gédel’s conclusion differ from that of 
Nagel and Newman? They speak of calculating machines “as currently 
constructed and planned, [that] operate in obedience to a fixed set of 
directives built in, and [that] involve mechanisms which proceed in a 
step-by-step manner,” where Gödel speaks more precisely of Turing 
machines. Still, to be charitable, I think that is a reasonable interpre- 
tation of what Nagel and Newman had in mind. Second, they do not 
make the connection between formal systems and calculating ma- 
chines, where Gödel sees these as amounting to the same thing.” 
But the essential difference is that they seem to come down in favor 
of the first, anti-mechanist, disjunct of the dichotomy when they say 
that “[by] Gédel’s incompleteness theorem, there is an endless set of 
problems in elementary number theory for which such machines are 
inherently incapable of supplying answers, however complex their 
builtin mechanisms may be and however rapid their operations” and 
“the human brain appears to embody a structure of rules of operation 
which is far more powerful than the structure of currently conceived 
artificial machines”; furthermore, in the third paragraph they say that 
“the-resources of the human intellect have not been, and cannot be, 
fully formalized, and ... new principles of demonstration forever await 
invention and discovery.” 

There is a lot of evidence outside of the Gibbs lecture that.Gédel 
was also convinced of the anti-mechanist position as expressed in the 
first disjunct of his dichotomy. That is supplied, for example, in his 
informal communication of various ideas about minds and machines 
to Hao Wang, initially in the book, From Mathematics to Philosophy,” and 
then at greater length in A Logical Journey: From Gödel to Philosophy.” So 
why didn’t Gédel state that outright in the Gibbs lecture instead of the 
more cautious disjunction in the dichotomy? The reason was simply 
that he did not have an unassailable proof of the falsity of the mech- 
anist position. Indeed, he there says: 


[It is possible that] the human mind (in the realm of pure mathematics) 
is equivalent to a finite machine that, however, is unable to understand 
completely its own functioning (op. cit., p. 309). 


8 Calculating machines are assimilated more closely to axiomatic systems in the con- 
cluding reflections of Nagel and Newman, Gödel s Proof, p. 100. 

® Wang, From Mathematics to Philosophy (New York: Routledge and Kegan Paul, 1974), 
pp. 324-26. 

2 Wang, A Logical Journey: From Gödel to Philosophy (Cambridge: MIT, 1996), especially 
chapter 6. 
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And in a related footnote, despite his views concerning the “impos- 
sibility of physico-chemical explanations of ... human reason” he 
says that 


[jt is conceivable ... that brain physiology would advance so far that it 
would be known with empirical certainty 


1. that the brain suffices for the explanation of all mental phenomena 
and is a machine in the sense of Turing; 

2. that such and such is the precise anatomical structure and physiolog- 
ical functioning of the part of the brain which performs mathematical 
thinking (zbid.). 

And in the next footnote, he says: 


[T]he physical working of the thinking mechanism could very well be 
completely understandable; the insight, however, that this particular 
mechanism must always lead to correct (or only consistent) results would 
surpass the powers of human reason (ibid., p. 310). 


Some twenty years later, Georg Kreisel made a similar point in terms 
of formal systems rather than Turing machines: 


[I]t has been clear since Gédel’s discovery of the incompleteness of 
formal systems that we could not have mathematical evidence for the 
adequacy of any formal system; but this does not refute the possibility 
that some quite specific system ... encompasses all possibilities of (cor- 
rect) mathematical reasoning ... 


In fact the possibility is to be considered that we have some kind of nonmathe- 
matical evidence for the adequacy of such [a system]? 


Il. CRITIQUING THE MINDS VERSUS MACHINES DEBATE 


I shall call the genuine possibility entertained by Gédel and Kreisel, 
the mechanisť s empirical defense (or escape hatch) against claims to have 
proved that mind exceeds mechanism on the basis of the incomplete- 
ness theorems. The first outright such claim was made by J.R. Lucas in 
his 1961 article, “Minds, Machines and Gédel.”* Both Benacerraf and 
Putnam soon objected to his argument on the basis that Lucas was 
assuming it is known that one’s mind is consistent. Lucas, in response, 
has tried to shift the burden to the mechanist: “The consistency of the 
machine is established not by the mathematical ability of the mind, 


2 Kreisel, “Which Number-theoretic Problems Can Be Solved in Recursive Pro- 
gressions on [Jį Paths through O?” Journal of Symbolic Logic, xxxvii (1972): 311-34, see 
p. 322; italics added. f 

2 Lucas, “Minds, Machines, and Gödel,” Philosophy, xxxvi (1961): 112-37. 
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but on the word of the mechanist,” a burden that the mec Hanis can 
refuse to shoulder by simply citing his empirical defense.” 

Roger Penrose is the other noted defender of the Gédelian basis 
for anti-mechanism, most notably in his two books, The Emperor s New 
Mind,” and Shadows of the Mind.” Sensitive to the objections to Lucas, 
he claimed in the latter only to have proved something more modest 
(and in accord with experience) from the incompleteness theorems: 
“Human mathematicians are not using a knowably sound algorithm 
in order to ascertain mathematical truth” (ibid., p. 76). But later in that 
work after a somewhat involved discussion, he came up with a new 
argument purported to show that the human mathematician cannot 
even consistently believe that his mathematical thought is circumscribed 
by a mechanical algorithm (ibid., sections 3.16 and 3.23). Extensive 
critiques have been made of Penrose’s original and new arguments 
in an issue of the journal PSYCHE, to which he responded in the same 
issue.” And more recently, Stewart Shapiro” and Per Lindström” 
have carefully analyzed and then undermined his “new argument.” 
But Penrose has continued to defend it, as he did in his public lecture 
for the Gédel Centenary Conference held in Vienna in April 2006. 

Historically, there are many examples of mathematical proofs of 
what cannot be done in mathematics by specific procedures, for ex- 
ample, the squaring of the circle, or the solution by radicals of the 
quintic, or the solvability of the halting problem. But it is hubris to 
think that by mathematics alone we can determine what the human 
mind can or cannot do in general. The claims by Gédel, Lucas, and 
Penrose to do just that from the incompleteness theorems depend 
on making highly idealized assumptions both about the nature of 
mind and the nature of machines. A very useful critical examination 
of these claims and the underlying assumptions has been made by 
Shapiro in his article, “Incompleteness, Mechanism, and Optimism,”” 


2 Lucas, “Minds, Machines, and Gödel: A Retrospect,” in PJ.R. Millican and A. Clark, 
eds., Machines and Thought: The Legacy of Alan Turing, Volume 1 (New York: Oxford, 
1996), pp. 103-24. 

3 Penrose, The Emperor s New Mind (New York: Oxford, 1989). 

% Penrose, Shadows of the Mind (New York: Oxford, 1994). 

77 Penrose, “Beyond the Doubting of a Shadow,” Psyche, 11, 1 (1996): 89-129; also at 
http://psyche.cs.monash.edu.au/v2/psyche-2-23-penrose.html. 

* Shapiro, “Mechanism, Truth, and Penrose’s New Argument,” Journal of Philosophi- 
cal Logic, XXXII (2003): 19-42. 

2 Lindström, “Penrose’s New Argument,” Journal of Philosophical Logic, xxx (2001): 
241-50, and “Remarks on Penrose’s ‘New Argument’,” Journal of Philosophical Logic, 
xxxv (2006): 231-37. 

® Shapiro, “Incompleteness, Mechanism, and Optimism,” Bulletin of Symbolic Logic, 1v 
(1998): 273-302. 
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among which are the following. First of all, how are we to understand 
the mathematizing capacity of the human mind, since what is at issue 
is the producibility of an infinite set of propositions? No one mathe- 
matician, whose life is finitely limited, can produce such a list, so 
either what one is talking about is what the individual mathematician 
could do in principle, or we are talking in some sense about the poten- 
tialities of the pooled efforts of the community of mathematicians 
now or ever to exist. But even that must be regarded as a matter of 
what can be done in principle, since it is most likely that the human 
race will eventually be wiped out either by natural causes or through 
its own self-destructive tendencies by the time the sun ceases to sup- 
port life on earth. 

What about the assumption that the human mind is consistent? In 
practice, mathematicians certainly make errors and thence arrive at 
false conclusions that in some cases go long undetected. Penrose, 
among others, has pointed out that when errors are detected, math- 
ematicians seek out their source and correct them,” and so he has 
argued that it is reasonable to ascribe self-correctability and hence 
consistency to our idealized mathematician. But even if such a one 
can correct all his errors, can he know with mathematical certitude, 
as required for Gédel’s claim, that he is consistent? 

As Shapiro points out, the relation of both of these idealizations 
to practice is analogous to the competence/performance distinction 
in linguistics. 

There are two further points of idealization to be added to those 
considered by Shapiro. The first of these is the assumption that the 
notions and statements of mathematics are fully and faithfully ex- 
pressible in a formal language, so that what can be humanly proved 
can be compared with what can be the output of a machine. In this 
respect it is usually pointed out that the only part of the assumption 
that needs be made is that the notions and statements of elementary 
number theory are fully and faithfully represented in the language of 
first-order arithmetic, and that among those only diophantine state- 
ments of the form Con(S) for San arbitrary effectively presented formal 
system need be considered. But even this idealization requires that state- 
ments of unlimited size must be accessible to human comprehension. 

Finally to be questioned is the identification of the notion of finite 
machine with that of Turing machine. Turing’s widely accepted ex- 
plication of the informal concept of effective computability puts no 
restriction on time or space that might be required to carry out com- 


*' Cf. Penrose, “Beyond the Doubting of a Shadow,” pp. 13°7£f. 
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putations. But the point of that idealization was to give the strongest 
negative results, to show that certain kinds of problems cannot be 
decided by a computing machine, no matter how much time and 
space we allow. And so if we carry the Turing analysis over to the po- 
tentiality of mind in its mathematizing capacity, to say that mind infi- 
nitely surpasses any finite machine is to say something even stronger. 
It would be truly impressive if that could be definitively established, 
but none of the arguments that have been offered are resistant to 
the mechanist’s empirical defense. Moreover, suppose that the mech- 
anist is right, and that in some reasonable sense mind is equivalent to 
a finite machine: Is it appropriate to formulate that in terms of the 
identification of what is humanly provable with what can be enumer- 
ated by a Turing machine? Isn’t the mechanist aiming at something 
stronger in the opposite direction, namely an explanation of the 
mechanisms that govern the production of human proofs? 

Here is where I think something new has to be said, something that 
I already drew attention to in my article on Gédel’s dichotomy,” but 
that needs to be amplified. Namely, there is an equivocation involved 
that lies in identifying how the mathematical mind works with the to- 
tality of what it can prove. Again, the difference is analogous to what is 
met in the study of natural language, where we are concerned with 
the way in which linguistically correct utterances are generated and 
not with the potential totality of all such utterances. That would seem 
to suggest that if one is to consider any idealized formulation of the 
mechanist’s position at all, it ought to be of the mind as one con- 
strained by the axioms and rules of some effectively presented formal 
system. Since in following those axioms and rules one has choices to be 
made at each step, at best that identifies the mathematizing mind with 
the program for a nondeterministic Turing machine, and not with the set of 
its enumerable statements (even though that can equally well be sup- 
plied by a deterministic Turing machine). 

One could no more disprove this modified version of the idealized 
mechanist’s thesis than the version considered by Gédel and the 
others, simply by applying the mechanist’s empiricist argument. 
Nevertheless, it is difficult to conceive of any formal system of the 
sort with which we are familiar, from Peano Arithmetic (PA) up to 
Zermelo-Fraenkel Set Theory (ZF) and beyond, actually underlying 
mathematical thought as it is experienced. And the experience of 
the mathematical practitioner certainly supports the conclusion drawn 
by Nagel and Newman that “mathematical proof does not coincide 


3? Feferman, “Are There Absolutely Unsolvable Problems? Gédel’s Dichotomy.” 
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with the exploitation of a formalized axiomatic method,” even if that 
cannot be demonstrated unassailably as a consequence of Gédel’s in- 
completeness theorems. 


IV. ONE WAY TO STRADDLE THE MECHANIST AND 
ANTI-MECHANIST POSITIONS 


As I see it, the reason for the implausibility of this modified version 
of the mechanist’s thesis lies in the concept of a formal system S that 
is currently taken for granted in logical work. An essential part of that 
concept is that the language of Sis fixed once and for all. For example, 
the language of PA is determined (in one version) by taking the basic 
symbols to be those for equality, zero, successor, addition, and multipli- 
cation (=, 0,’, +, .), and that of ZF is fixed by taking its basic symbols to 
be those for equality and membership (=, e). This forces axiom sche- 
mata that may be used in such systems, such as induction in arithmetic 
and separation in set theory, to be infinite bundles of all possible 
substitution instances by formulas from that language; this makes 
metamathematical but not mathematical sense. Besides that, the re- 
striction of mathematical discourse to a language fixed in advance, 
even if only implicitly, is completely foreign to mathematical practice. 

In recent years I have undertaken the development of a modified 
conception of formal system that does justice to the openness of prac- 
tice and yet gives it an underlying rule-governed logical-axiomatic 
structure; it thus suggests a way, admittedly rather speculative, of strad- 
dling the Gödelian dichotomy. This is in terms of a notion of open- 
ended schematic axiomatic system, that is, one whose schemata are finitely 
specified by means of propositional and predicate variables (thus put- 
ting the ‘form’ back into ‘formal systems’) while the language of such 
a system is considered to be open-ended, in the sense that its basic vo- 
cabulary may be expanded to any wider conceptual context in which 
its notions and axioms may be appropriately applied. In other words, 
on this approach, implicit in the acceptance of given schemata is the accep- 
tance of any meaningful substitution instances that one may come to meet, but 
which those instances are is not determined by restriction to a specific 
language fixed in advance.” 

The idea is familiar from standard presentations of propositional 
and predicate logic, where we have such axioms as 


PAQ>P and (Vx)P(x) > Pla), 


® Cf. Feferman, “Gédel’s Program for New Axioms: Why, Where, How and What?” in 
Gödel ’96, P. Hajek, ed., Lecture Notes in Logic, vı (1996): 3-22, and Feferman, “Open- 
ended Schematic Axiom Systems (abstract),” Bulletin of Symbolic Logic, x11 (2006): 145, 
and Feferman and Thomas Strahm, “The Unfolding of Non-finitist Arithmetic,” Annals 
of Pure and Applied Logic, crv (2000): 75-96. 
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and rules of inference such as 
PP>QEQ and P> Q(x) P> (Vx) Q(x) (for x not free in P). 


We do not conceive of logic as applying to a single subject matter 
fixed once and for all, but rather to any subject in which we take it 
that we are dealing with well-defined propositions and predicates; 
logic is there applied by substitution for the proposition and predicate 
letters in its axioms and rules of inference. Similarly to allow systems 
like those for arithmetic and set theory to be applicable no matter 
what subject matter we happen to deal with, we formulate their basic 
principles in schematic form such as the Induction Axiom Scheme 


PO) A (Wx)[P(x) > P(x’)] > (Vx) P(x) 
in the case of arithmetic, and the Separation Scheme 
(Va) (Ad) (Vx)[xe bo xe aA P(x)] 


in the case of set theory. (The idea for the latter really goes back to 
Zermelo’s conception of the Aussonderungsaxiom as applicable to any 
“definite” predicate.) 

But why, it may be (and is) asked, do I insist on the vague idea of an 
open-ended language for mathematics? Aren’t all mathematical con- 
cepts defined in the language of set theory? It is indeed the case that 
the current concepts of working (“pure”) mathematicians are with 
few exceptions expressible in set theory. But there are genuine out- 
liers. For example a natural and to all appearances coherent mathe- 
matical notion whose full use is not set-theoretically definable is that 
of a category; only so-called “small” categories can be directly treated 
in that way. Other outliers are to be found on the constructive fringe 
of mathematics in the schools of Brouwerian intuitionism and Bishop’s 
constructivism” whose basic notions and principles are not directly 
accounted for in set theory with its essential use of classical logic. 
And it may be argued that there are informal mathematical concepts 
like those of knots, or infinitesimal displacements on a smooth sur- 
face, or of random variables, to name just a few, which may be the 
subject of convincing mathematical reasoning but that are accounted 


H Cf. Saunders Mac Lane, Categories for the Working Mathematician (Berlin: Springer, 
1971), and Feferman, “Categorical Foundations and Foundations of Category Theory,” 
in RE. Butts and J. Hintikka, eds., Logic, Foundations of Mathematics and Computability 
Theory, Volume 1 (Dordrecht: Reidel, 1977), pp. 149-65, and Feferman, “Enriched Strat- 
ified Systems for the Foundations of Category Theory,” in G. Sica, ed., What Is Category 
Theory? (Monza, Italy: Polimetrica, 2006), pp. 185-203. 

5 Cf. Michael Beeson, Foundations of Constructive Mathematics (Berlin: Springer, 1985). 
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for in set theory only by some substitute notions that share the main 
expected properties but are not explications in the ordinary sense of 
the word. Moreover, the idea that set-theoretical concepts and ques- 
tions like Cantor’s continuum problem have determinate mathe- 
matical meaning has been challenged on philosophical grounds.® 
Finally, there is a theoretical argument for openness, even if one 
accepts the language L of set theory as a determinately meaningful 
one. Namely, by Tarski’s theorem, the notion of truth Ty, for L is 
not definable in L; and then the notion of truth for the language 
obtained by adjoining Tz to L is not definable in that language, and 
so on (even into the transfinite). 

Another argument that may be made against the restriction of math- 
ematics to a language fixed in advance is historical. Sustained mathe- 
matical reasoning had its origins in ancient Greece some 2500 years 
ago, and mathematical concepts of number and space have under- 
gone considerable evolution since then. Yet even the earliest results 
have permanent validity, though not necessarily as originally con- 
ceived. While Euclidean geometry is no longer considered to be the 
geometry of actual space, its consequences as an axiomatic devel- 
opment (suitably refined through the work of Pasch, Hilbert, and 
others), such as the angle sum theorem and Pythagoras’s theorem, 
are as valid now within that context as in Euclid’s time. On the other 
hand, the origins of number theory as represented in Euclid’s Elements, 
including the existence of infinitely prime numbers and the funda- 
mental theorem of arithmetic, retain their direct interpretation and 
validity. But the language of mathematical practice (often mixed with 
physical concepts) then and through the many following centuries up 
to the present obviously cannot be identified with the language of 
set theory. One thing that would instead account for the continuity 
of mathematical thought throughout its history is the employment 
of certain underlying formal patterns, such as those indicated above, 
that could be instantiated by the evolving concepts that have come 
to fill out mathematics in the process of its development. And there 
is no reason to believe that this evolutionary process has come to 
an end; it would be foolish to believe that only that which can be 
expressed, say, in the language of set theory, will count as mathemat- 
ics henceforth. 

On this picture, in order to straddle the mechanist/anti-mechanist 
divide at the level considered here, one will have to identify finitely 
many basic forms of mathematical reasoning which work in tandem to fully 


°° Feferman, “Does Mathematics Need New Axioms?” Bulletin of Symbolic Logic, vi 
(2000): 401-13. 
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constrain and distinguish it. These would constitute the mechanist 
side of the picture, while the openness as to what counts as a math- 
ematical concept would constitute the anti-mechanist side. The evi- 
dence for such would have to be empirical, by showing how typical 
yet substantial portions of the mathematical corpus are accounted 
for in those terms while giving special attention to challenging cases. 
I have suggested steps in that direction,” but the program is ambitious 
and I have only made a start; spelling that out is planned for a future 
publication. In the meantime, the program itself should be treated as 
highly speculative, yet—I hope—worthy of serious consideration. 

Considered more broadly and apart from the tendentious terms 
of the mechanism/anti-mechanism debate, I think the goal should 
be to give an informative, systematic account at a theoretical level 
of how the mathematical mind works that squares with experience. 
Characterizing the logical structure of mathematics—what constitutes 
a proof—is just one aspect of that, important as that may be. Other 
aspects—the ones that are crucial in making the difficult choices 
that are necessary for the mathematician to obtain proofs of difficult 
theorems—such as the role of heuristics, analogies, metaphors, physi- 
cal and geometric intuition, visualization, and so on, have also been 
taken up and are being pursued in a more or less systematic way by 
mathematicians, philosophers, and cognitive scientists. Without aban- 
doning a basic naturalist stance, I see no usable reductive account of 
the mathematical experience anywhere on the horizon at the neuro- 
physiological level let alone more basic physico-chemical levels of the 
sort contemplated by Nagel and Newman and currently sought by 
Penrose, among others. 

SOLOMON FEFERMAN 

Stanford University 


” As indicated in “Are There Absolutely Unsolvable Problems?” 

38 Cf., for example, Efraim Fischbein, Intuition in Science and Mathematics (Dordrecht: 
Reidel, 1987); George Lakoff and Rafael E. Núñez, Where Mathematics Comes From (New 
York: Basic, 2000); Paolo Mancosu, Klaus Frovin Jergensen, Stig Andur Pedersen, eds., 
Visualization, Explanation and Reasoning Styles in Mathematics (Dordrecht: Springer, 2005); 
and George Polya, Mathematics and Plausible Reasoning, Volumes 1 and 2 (Princeton: 
University Press, 1968, gna edition) among others. In addition, there is a massive amount 
of anecdotal evidence for the nonmechanical essentially creative nature of mathematical 
research; for a small sample with further references, cf., for example, Philip J. Davis, and 
Reuben Hersh, The Mathematical Experience (Boston: Birkhauser, 1981), and David Ruelle, 
The Mathematician’s Brain (Princeton: University Press, 2007), and Benjamin H. Yandell, 
The Honors Class: Hilbert s Problems and Their Solvers (Natick, MA: A.K. Peters, 2002). 
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WHERE OUR NUMBER CONCEPTS COME FROM 


ike most cognitive scientists, I take concepts to be mental sym- 

bols. Mental symbols are not all concepts, as there are also sen- 

sory representations, motor representations, and perceptual 
representations. From the perspective of cognitive science, a theory 
of concepts must specify their format, what computations they enter 
into, what determines their content, and how they differ from other 
types of mental symbols. In a recent book,’ I present case studies of 
the acquisition of several important domains of conceptual represen- 
tations, arguing that the details of the acquisition process adjudicate 
among rival theories of concepts within cognitive science.: The case 
studies bear on the existence and nature of innate concepts, and 
on the existence and nature of discontinuities in development. Hu- 
man conceptual development involves the construction of represen- 
tational resources that go beyond those from which they are built in 
theoretically interesting ways. As Jerry Fodor? has forcefully argued, 
characterizing these discontinuities and explaining how they are pos- 
sible is a formidable challenge to cognitive science. Meeting this chal- 
lenge informs our theories of the human conceptual system. 

Here I illustrate the lessons I draw from these case studies by touch- 
ing on one of them: accounting for the origin of concepts of natural 
number. Explaining the human capacity for representing natural 
numbers has been a project in philosophy for centuries’ and in psy- 
chology since its emergence as a scientific discipline during the past 
century.’ As natural number is the backbone of all of arithmetic, an 
understanding how representations of natural number arise provides 
a good start on a theory of the human capacity for mathematics. 

Accounting for the origin of any conceptual repertoire requires 
specifying the innate building blocks from which the representations 
are built, and specifying the learning mechanisms that accomplish 
the feat. Two distinct research programs should be, but often are 


! Carey, The Origins of Concepts (New York: Oxford, forthcoming). 

*Fodor, The Language of Thought (Cambridge: Harvard, 1975), and “On the Impos- 
sibility of Acquiring ‘More Powerful’ Structures: Fixation of Belief and Concept Ac- 
quisition,” in M. Piatelli-Palmerini, ed., Language and Learning (Cambridge: Harvard, 
1980), pp. 142-62. 

$ For example, John Stuart Mill, A System of Logic (New York: Harper and Brothers, 
1874). 

‘For example, Jean Piaget, The Child’s Conception of Number, C.G.a.¥.M. Hodgson, trans. 
(New York: Humanities, 1952). 
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not, distinguished. In one, the logical program, the building blocks 
are conceived of as logically necessary prerequisites for the capacity 
in question. In the case of natural number representations these 
might include the capacity for carrying out recursive computations, 
the capacity to represent sets, and various logical capacities, such as 
those captured in second-order predicate calculus. Sometimes argu- 
ments within the logical program seek to specify some necessary 
computational ability that other animals lack’ that might explain 
why only humans have the target conceptual ability. A full account 
of the building blocks for some representational capacity within the 
logical program must include all of the necessary ones. A second re- 
search program, the ontogenetic program, conceives of the building 
blocks as specific representational systems out of which the target rep- 
resentational capacity is actually built in the course of ontogenesis or 
historical development. In the case of number representations these 
would be the innate representations with numerical content (if any). 

These two projects are interrelated, but clearly distinct. The first 
(characterizing the logical prerequisites for natural number) leads to 
analyses like those that attempt to derive the Peano-Dedekind axioms 
from Zermelo-Fraenkel set theory or Frege’s proof that attempts to 
derive these axioms from second-order logic and the principle that if 
two sets can be put in 1-1 correspondence they have the same cardinal 
value. Such analyses seek to uncover the structure of the concept of 
natural number, and certainly involve representational capacities 
drawn upon in mature mathematical thought, but nobody would sup- 
pose that in ontogenesis or historical development people construct 
the concept of natural number by recapitulating such proofs.° 

The ontogenetic project (characterizing the actual representational 
systems from which natural number is built) requires empirical stud- 
ies of infants, nonhuman animals, young children, and historical re- 
cords, discovering systems of symbols (both mental and public) that 
are actually created and used in thought, specifying their format and 
the computations they support. If such empirically attested represen- 
tational systems do not have the power to represent the target con- 
cept (in this case natural number), the project then becomes one 
of characterizing successive representational systems that are con- 
structed in the process of arriving at the target, and characterizing 
the learning mechanisms involved in the construction of each. 


5 For example, see M.D. Hauser, Noam Chomsky, and W.T. Fitch’s proposal that 
nonhumans lack the capacity for recursion, “The Faculty of Language: What Is It, 
Who Has It, and How Did It Evolve?” Science, ccxcvur (2002): 1569-79. 

ê See Feferman, this volume. 
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The ontogenetic project does not reduce to the logical one. There 
is no presumption that the concept of natural number can be defined 
in terms of the earliest representations with numerical content alone. 
On the other hand, the ontogenetic project depends upon the logical 
one for a characterization of the target concept at issue (for example, 
what I mean here by the concept of natural number is characterized 
by the Peano-Dedekind axioms), as well as for a characterization of 
the logical resources drawn upon in the construction process. 

Many recent papers illustrate the failure to distinguish the two 
projects. To take just one example at random: A.M. Leslie, Rochel 
Gelman, and Randy Gallistel’ argue that natural number is built from 
an innate system of representations that provides symbols that ap- 
proximate the cardinal values of sets (analog magnitude representa- 
tions, see below), plus an innate representation with the content “one,” 
and an innate capacity to represent the successor function. The first of 
these, analog magnitude number representations, is a well-studied and 
well-characterized system of representation found throughout the 
animal kingdom, as well as in human infants, children, and adults. 
The second, an innate symbol for “one,” is a posited innate represen- 
tation for which these authors offer no evidence. The third is a logi- 
cal prerequisite for a concept of natural number; clearly we must have 
the capacity to implement the successor function somehow if we are 
to represent natural number. There may be representations with the 
content “one” early in development, and as well as systems of repre- 
sentation that implement the successor function, but in the ontoge- 
netic research tradition, one must actually characterize them (format, 
computational role), and provide evidence for their existence. Thus, 
one might (and probably would) agree that representations of “one” 
and the successor function are logical prerequisites for representations 
of natural number, and in the logical tradition one could explore how 
representations of number could be built from such primitives (a fairly 
easy task, obviously). But the ontogenetic program requires providing 
evidence for such putative developmental primitives. 

Here I report on the current state of the art in accounting for the 
acquisition of concepts of natural number from the ontogenetic re- 
search tradition. I argue for four theses: (1) There are three distinct 
systems of innate representations with numerical content. (2) None 
contains any symbols for natural numbers. (3) The ontogenetically 
earliest representational systems that includes symbols for even a sub- 
set of the natural numbers is the count list, when deployed in a way 


"Leslie, Gelman, and Gallistel, “The Generative Basis of Natural Number Concepts,” 
Trends in Cognitive Science, x11, 6 (2008): 213-18. 
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that satisfies the “counting principles” described by Gelman and 
Gallistel.? (4) The learning mechanisms that accomplish the construc- 
tion of the numeral list representation of natural number include, but 
are not exhausted by, a form of bootstrapping described by W.V.O. 
Quine,’ among others, called here “Quinian bootstrapping.” 


NATURAL NUMBER—A CASE STUDY 


Leopold Kronecker famously remarked, “The integers were created 
by God; all else is man-made.” Although not what he meant, his re- 
mark can be taken to express a view of the cognitive foundations of 
arithmetical thought. If we replace “God” with “evolution,” the posi- 
tion would be that evolution provided us with an innate representa- 
tional system that expresses cardinal values of sets of individuals, an 
innate representational system that expresses the concepts captured 
by the Peano-Dedekind axioms. Obviously, evolution yielded capacity 
to construct (by adulthood) representations of natural number—what 
is actual is possible. Rather, the nativist position is that there is in- 
nate computational machinery that operates on representations of 
sets of individuals and outputs mental symbols with the content of 
positive integers. 

Many modern cognitive scientists, most notably Gelman and Gallistel, 
have argued for the continuity of integer representations throughout 
development.” Continuing to interpret Kronecker psychologically, he 
would be saying that all the rest of mathematics, including the rest of 
the number concepts (rational, negative, 0, real, imaginary, and so 
on), was culturally constructed by human beings, requiring the construc- 
tion of representations with more expressive power than those that 
implement integer representations. 

Kronecker’s speculation, so interpreted, is wrong. Evolution did not 
give man the integers. I now turn to the innate representational sys- 
tems with numerical content we can thank evolution for. 

Innate system 1: Analog magnitude representations of number. Human 
adults, human infants, and nonhuman animals deploy a system of 
analog magnitude representations of number. Number is represented 
by a physical magnitude that is roughly proportional to the number of 
individuals in the set whose cardinal value is at stake. Figure 1 depicts 


8 Gelman and Gallistel, The Child’s Understanding of Number (Cambridge: Harvard, 1978). 

? Quine, Word and Object (Cambridge: MIT, 1960), Ontological Relativity and Other 
Essays (New York: Columbia, 1969), and Roots of Reference (New York: Columbia, 1974). 

1í Cited in Hermann Weyl, Philosophy of Mathematics and Natural Science (Princeton: 
University Press, 1949), p. 33. 

1 Gellman and Gallistel, The Child’s Understanding of Number, and “Preverbal and Verbal 
Counting and Computation,” Cognition, XLIV (1992): 43-74. 
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Number Analog Magnitude Representation 


1 == 
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Figure 1: External analog magnitude representation of number in which 
number is represented by line length. 


an external analog magnitude representational system in which lengths 
represent number. A psychophysical signature of analog magnitude 
representations is that discriminability accords with Weber’s Law. 
(What I mean by “signature” here is a measurable feature of perfor- 
mance that provides good evidence for some hypothesized underlying 
representational/computational system). Weber’s Law, which holds of 
representations of many continuous variables (for example, loudness, 
brightness, length, area, and so on), is that the discriminability of any 
two magnitudes is a function of their ratio. In the case of number rep- 
resentations, this means that under circumstances where one can dis- 
criminate sets of 8 individuals from sets of 16 with a certain reliablility 
(for example, 75% accuracy), one will be able to discriminate any two 
sets that stand in a ratio of 1 to 2 with exactly the same accuracy. Weaker 
consequences of Weber’s law can be appreciated by examining the ex- 
ternal analogs in Figure 1. It is easy to see that 1 and 2 should be more 
discriminable than are 7 and 8 (what is called the magnitude effect). 
Here are 1 and 2: — and —, and here are 7 and 8: ——~———— and 

. Sumilarly, it should be easier to discriminate 1 from 3 
than 2 from 3 (what is called the distance effect). Here are 1 and 3: — 
and , and here are 2 and 3: — and ——.. Obviously, both the 
magnitude and distance effects follow from Weber’s law, and indeed, 
studies of numerical discrimination robustly reveal both magnitude 
and distance effects.” 
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Stanislas Dehaene and Gallistel review the evidence for the long 
evolutionary history of analog magnitude number representations 
(ibid.). Animals as disparate as pigeons, rats, and nonhuman pri- 
mates represent number, using the representational system described 
above. Space precludes a full treatment of this gorgeous literature, so 
I will present only one series of studies. Elizabeth Brannon and Herb 
Terrace demonstrated that rhesus macaques are sensitive to number 
and represent sets differing in cardinal value as numerically ordered. 
These researchers began with Terrace’s previous demonstrations that 
rhesus macaques can learn to order arbitrary sets of simultaneously 
presented stimuli. Presented with an array of four objects randomly 
distributed on a touch screen on each trial, for example, a red circle, 
a brown table, a black cat, and a blue flower, the monkeys can learn to 
touch the stimuli in a specified order. Thus, the capacity to represent 
serial order is itself part of our evolutionary endowment.” Brannon 
and Terrace" established that rhesus’s number representations are 
intrinsically ordered. Two monkeys, Rosencrantz and Macduff, were 
first taught to do the ordered list task, with arbitrary lists such as: first 
circle, then table, then cat, then flower. Of course, whenever they 
were shown four new stimuli, they could have no idea what order they 
were supposed to touch them in, so there was an extended period of 
trial and error before they learned the order. After Rosencrantz and 
Macduff became good at that trial and error discovery process, Brannon 
and Terrace started giving them lists such as those in Figure 2. As you 
can see, each list consisted of four pictures, containing respectively, 
sets with 1, 2, 3, and 4 items. In each list, the order the monkeys 
were supposed to press was 1, 2, 3, 4. Across all the lists, all contin- 
uous variables that might have been confounded with number (for 
example, total surface area) were controlled for. At the beginning, 
the monkeys treated each list the same as any arbitrary list, requiring 
extensive trial and error to learn the order called for on that list. But 
over the course of learning 35 such lists, Rosencrantz and Macduff 
got faster and faster. This could be because they were becoming ever 
more efficient at the trial and error strategies for learning whatever 
arbitrary list the experimenter had in mind, or it could be because 
they had learned a numerical rule. 


3B. Swartz, S. Chen, and Terrace, “Serial Learning by Rhesus Monkeys: Acquisi- 
tion and Retention.of Multiple Four-item Lists,” Journal of Experimental Psychology: Animal 
Behavior Processes, XVII, 4 (1991): 396-410; Terrace, L.K. Son, and Brannon, “Serial Ex- 
pertise of Rhesus Macaques,” Psychological Science, xrv (2003): 66-73. 

“Brannon and Terrace, “Ordering of the Numerosities 1 to 9 by Monkeys,” Science, 
CCLXXXII (1998): 746-49. 
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Figure 2: Examples of stimulus lists from Brannon and Terrace. 


To decide between these two possibilities, Brannon and Terrace 
gave Rosencrantz and Macduff 150 trials in which they saw new lists 
only once, thus preventing any trial and error learning. They did as 
well as on these lists as on those at the end of the 35 training sets 
series, where they had seen each list 60 times. They had learned a 
numerical rule. But which one? “Press 1 object, then 2 objects, then 
3 objects, then 4 objects?” Or “press in order of increasing numerical 
magnitude?” To find out, Brannon and Terrace then presented the 
monkeys with novel trials involving sets of 4, 6, 7, 8, and 9 items. 
Now the task was simply to order two stimuli: for example, arrays of 
2 versus 4, 3 versus 6, or 5 versus 9. Some included arrays with set sizes 
within the range of the trained lists, and some were entirely novel set 
sizes. Each pair was shown only once. Again, both monkeys trans- 
ferred the rule to the novel pairs of arrays whose cardinal values were 
outside of the training set. Apparently, they had learned the rule, 
“touch in order of increasing numerical magnitude.” 

Analog magnitude representations of number underlie performance 
on this task. Clear evidence for distance effects were observed—accuracy 
was a function of the numerical distance between the stimuli (for ex- 
ample, the monkeys’ ability to order 6 and 9 was more accurate than 
their ability to order 7 and 8). Recent data from Brannon’s laboratory 
confirm these generalizations. Monkeys were trained to touch two 
arrays in numerical order; all training pairs were taken from sets of 
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1 to 9 elements and over all pairs other variables were controlled as in 
the Brannon and Terrace studies. After training, sets of 10, 15, 20, 
and 30 were added. Again, monkeys continued to succeed at the task 
upon first encountering these larger sets, and performance accorded 
with Weber’s law.” 

These data support the existence of an evolutionarily ancient repre- 
sentational system in which number is encoded by an analog magnitude 
proportional to the number of objects in the set. These representations 
support computations of numerical equivalence and numerical order. 
There is also evidence that animals can add analog magnitudes." In 
sum, that these analog magnitude representations are number rep- 
resentations is shown by the fact that they track number rather than 
other dimensions of the sets attended to, and by the fact that numeri- 
cally relevant computations are defined over them. 

In the past eight years four different laboratories have provided 
unequivocal evidence that preverbal infants form analog magnitude 
representations of number.” The first paper in this flurry of studies 
is by Fei Xu and Elizabeth Spelke, who solved the problem of how 
to control for other possible bases of judgment (cumulative surface 
area, element size, density) in a large number habituation paradigm. 
The idea underlying habituation studies is simple: one shows a baby 
stimuli with a common property, one at a time, measuring how long 
the baby maintains interest. After the baby has become bored, one 
presents either another stimulus with that property or a stimulus with 
a contrasting property. If the infant recovers interest (dishabituates) 
only in the latter case, then we can conclude that the infant was sen- 
sitive to the property in question. Xu and Spelke habituated 6-month- 
old infants to displays containing 8 dots or to displays containing 16 dots 


5J, Cantlon and Brannon, “The Effect of Hetereogeneity on Numerical Ordering in 
Rhesus Monkeys,” Infancy, 1x, 2 (2006): 173-89. f 
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Habituation 


OR 


Test 


Figure 3: Sample habituation sequences and test stimuli from Xu and Spelke. 


(Figure 3). Possible confounds between number and other variables 
were controlled either by equating the two series of stimuli on those vari- 
ables, or by making the test displays equidistant from the habituation 
displays on them. Habituated to 8-dot displays, 7-month-old infants re- 
covered interest when shown the novel 16-dot displays, while generaliz- 
ing habituation to the novel 8-dot displays. Those habituated to 16-dot 
displays showed the reverse pattern. Subsequent studies duplicated this 
design (and the positive result) with 16-dot versus 32-dot comparisons 
and with 4-dot versus 8-dot comparisons. Thus, the infants showed a 
sensitivity to cardinal values of sets outside the range of object-tracking 
mechanisms, when properties of the arrays other than the number of 
dots each was composed of were strictly controlled for. 

That analog magnitude representations support these discrimina- 
tions is shown by the fact that success is a function of the ratio of 
the set sizes. In all of the above studies, in which infants succeeded 
with a 2:1 ratio, they failed in comparisons that involved a 3:2 ratio 
(that is, they failed to discriminate 8-dot from 12-dot arrays, 16-dot 
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from 24-dot arrays, and 4-dot from 6-dot arrays). Also, these research- 
ers have found that sensitivity improves by 9 months of age. Infants of 
this age succeed at 3:2 comparisons across a wide variety of absolute 
set sizes, but fail at 4:3 comparisons. 

These baby experiments involve dot arrays. Animals create analog 
magnitude representations of number of sounds, number of bar presses, 
and number of key pecks, as well as of sets of visually presented indi- 
viduals.” Infants also represent the cardinal values of sets of individuals 
that are not visually specified. Jennifer Lipton and Spelke showed that 
6month-old infants discriminate 8 from 16 tones, and also 4 from 
8 tones, when continuous variables are controlled in a manner analo- 
gous to the Xu and Spelke studies, and they fail to discriminate 8-tone 
from 12-tone sequences, or 4-tone from 6-tone sequences. Not only do 
6month infants create analog magnitude representations of number 
in a sequence of tones, their sensitivity to numerical differences is in 
the same ratio as for arrays of dots (between 2:1, where they succeed, 
and 3:2, where they fail). Also paralleling the results with dot arrays, 
by 9-months infants succeed at this latter ratio, distinguishing 8-tone se- 
quences from 12-tone sequences and distinguishing 4-tone sequences 
from 6-tone sequences. Succeeding at 3:2 ratios, irrespective of set size, 
infants this age fail at 5:4 ratios, failing to distinguish 5-tone sequences 
from 4tone sequences and also 10-tone from 8-tone sequences. Thus at 
each age sensitivity is a function of the ratios of the number of elements 
in the sets to be compared, with older infants showing greater sensitivity 
(3:2 at 9-months; 2:1 at 6months”). Parallel findings are observed in 
studies of infants’ enumeration of events such as jumps of a puppet.” 

In all of the above studies we can be confident it is number infants 
are responding to, because every other variable is equated either 
across the habituation stimuli or across the test stimuli. In these stud- 
ies, the child’s attention is drawn when there is a different number of 
dots, jumps, or tones in a test set from the number in each of the ha- 
bituation sets, and discrimination follows Weber’s law. Thus, the child 
is using the analog magnitude system to compute numerical equiva- 
lence. Of course, if the analog magnitude representations underlying 
performance in these habituation studies are truly numerical repre- 
sentations, number relevant computations other than establishing 
numerical equivalence should be defined over them, and indeed this 
is SO. 


! Dehaene, The Number Sense; Gallistel, The Organization of Learning. 
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Brannon showed that 11-month-old infants represent numerical 
order using analog magnitude representations of sets. Infants were 
habituated to 3 array sequences, always increasing in number by a 
ratio of 2: 1 (for example, 2, 4, 8; 4, 8, 16; 1, 2, 4). Continuous vari- 
ables were controlled as in the Xu and Spelke studies. After habitua- 
tion, infants were shown a novel increasing sequence (3, 6, 12) ora 
decreasing sequence (12, 6, 3). They remained bored by the the for- 
mer and dishabituated to the latter. Another group of infants were 
habituated to decreasing sequences; they generalized habituation to 
the test sequence that decreased in numerical value and dishabitu- 
ated to the one that increased.” 

Finally, Koleen McCrink and Karen Wynn showed that 9-month- 
olds can manipulate sets of objects in the analog magnitude range 
to support addition and subtraction.” Shown 5 objects moving behind 
a screen, followed. by another 5, infants look longer if the screen is 
removed revealing a set of 5 than if a set of 10 is revealed. Conversely, 
if the first set was 10, and 5 objects were seen to leave, infants looked 
longer if upon the screen’s removal 10 were revealed. These objects 
were each constantly expanding and contracting so it was possible to 
control for summed continuous variables as a basis of response. In 
sum, analog magnitude representations of number are available at 
least by 7 months of age. Preverbal infants represent the approximate 
cardinal value of sets, and compute numerical equivalence, numerical 
order, addition, subtraction, and ratios” over these representations. 
Given the ancient evolutionary history of analog magnitude number 
representations, it is very likely they are the output of innate percep- 
tual analyzers. 

In sum, the evidence points to a system of representation in which 
number is encoded in the brain by some analog symbol that is a linear 
or logarithmic function of number. It is easy to imagine a system of 
representation with these properties. For example, R.M. Church and 
WH. Meck“ proposed an accumulator model. Imagine a pulse gen- 
erator that constantly creates some source of energy, and a gate that 
can allow energy to flow into a device that registers how much has 
passed through. If the gate were programmed to open for a fixed 
amount of time (for example, 250 msec) for each individual in a 


21 Brannon, “The Development of Ordinal Numerical Knowledge in Infancy.” 
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set, the energy in the accumulator would be a linear function of the 
number of individuals in the set. Adding could be achieved by com- 
bining the energy in two accumulators. Many other models have been 
proposed, some operating on the individuals in the set in parallel.” 
Considering these models, we can say more about what is represented 
explicitly and what implicitly by this system. The symbols themselves are 
explicit. They are the output of analyzers that take sets of individuals 
as input and they are available to central processors for a wide variety 
of computations. But much of the numerical content of this system of 
representation is implicit. There is no explicit representation of the 
axioms of arithmetic, no computations of 1—1 correspondence that 
establish numerical equivalence. Aspects of these principles are im- 
plicit in the operation of the input analyzers and in the computations 
defined over analog magnitudes, but they need not be available for 
the child to base any decisions on. This case illustrates that once one 
has a well-confirmed model of some representational system, one can 
examine that model to establish exactly what is represented and how. 
Analog magnitudes are explicit symbols for cardinal values of sets, 
although they only approximate cardinal values. Other numerical con- 
tent is implicitly embodied in operations that compute over these sym- 
bols; that latter knowledge is not symbolized and thus is not input to 
further computations. 

A second innate system with numerical content: parallel individuation 
of small sets. Science moves rapidly, and the infant studies reviewed 
above came relatively late in the history of studies designed to show 
that infants are sensitive to number. The first studies, some 20 years 
earlier than Xu’s and Spelke’s studies on analog magnitude repre- 
sentations, concerned small sets—discriminations among sets of 1, 2, 
and 3 objects. These include many 2 versus 3 habituation studies and 
Wynn’s 1 + 1 = 2 or 1 violation of expectancy studies.” In a violation of 
expectancy study, infants watch an event unfold that either does or 
does not involve a magic trick. If infants’ attention is drawn to the 
events with impossible outcomes, we conclude that infants’ represen- 
tations of these events involve models that were constrained by the 
Principle violated. In Wynn’s famous study, she introduced an object 
onto a stage, covered it by a screen, and then introduced a second 
object behind the screen. The screen was then removed to reveal 


2 For example, Dehaene and J.P. Changeux, “Development of Elementary Numeri- 
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either 2 objects (expected outcome) or | or 3 objects (unexpected 
outcomes). Infants’ attention was drawn more to outcomes of ] or 
3 objects than to outcomes of 2, suggesting that infants’ representations 
of these events respected the generalization that 1 + 1 is precisely 2. 
Although some have suggested that analog magnitude number 
representations underlie success in these experiments,” the evidence 
conclusively implicates a very different representational system.” In 
this alternative representational system, number is only implicitly en- 
coded; there are no symbols for number at all, not even analog mag- 
nitude ones. Instead, the representations include a symbol for each 
individual in an attended set. Thus, a set containing one apple might 
be represented: “O” (an iconic object file) or “apple” (a symbol for 
an individual of the kind apple) and a set containing two apples might 
be represented “O O” or “apple apple,” and so forth. These represen- 
tations consist of one symbol (file) for each individual, and when 
the content of a symbol is a spatiotemporally determined object, it 
is called an object file.” Infants also create working memory models 
of small sets of other types of individuals, such as sound bursts or 
events, and so I shall call the system of representation “parallel indi- 
viduation” and the explicit symbols within it “individual files.” When 
those individual files are object files, I refer to them as such. 
There are many reasons to favor individual file representations over 
analog magnitude representations as underlying performance in most 
of the infant small number studies.” First, and most important, suc- 
cess on many spontaneous number representation tasks involving 
small sets do not show the Weber-fraction signature of analog magni- 
tude representations; rather they show the set-size signature of indi- 
vidual file representations. That is, individuals in small sets (sets of 
1, 2, or 3) can be represented, and sets outside of that limit cannot, 
even when the sets to be contrasted have the same Weber-fraction as 
those small sets where the infant succeeds. Suppose at a given age the 
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set-size ratio an infant is sensitive to is 1:2 (as 6month-olds are in the 
large number habituation studies described above). If analog magni- 
tude representations of small sets underlie infants performance, they 
should succeed at discriminating 1 from 2, 2 from 4, 3 from 6, but fail 
at discriminating 2 from 3, 3 from 4, or 4 from 6. However, if parallel 
individuation underlies success, and their limit is three individuals 
represented in parallel, then they should be able to encode sets of 
I, 2, or 3 but should be unable to encode sets of 4 or more. 

The set-size signature of object-file representations is motivated by 
evidence that even for adults there are sharp limits on the number of 
object-files that can be simultaneously attended to and held in work- 
ing memory.” This is what generates the prediction that if object-file 
representations underlie infants’ performance in some tasks meant to 
reflect number representations, then infants should succeed only 
when the sets being encoded consist of small numbers of objects. Suc- 
cess at discriminating 1 versus 2, and 2 versus 3, in the face of failure 
with 3 versus 4 or 4 versus 5 is not enough to confirm that object-file 
representations underlie success, for Weber-fraction differences could 
equally well explain such a pattern of performance. That is, ratios of 
3:4 or 4:5 might exceed the sensitivity of the analog magnitude system 
at that age. Rather, what is needed is success at 1 versus 2 and perhaps 
2 versus 3 in the face of failure at 3 versus 6—failure at the higher 
numbers when the Weber fraction is the same or even more favorable 
than that within the range of small numbers at which success has been 
obtained. This is the set-size signature of individual file representations, 

This set-size signature of object-file representations is precisely what 
is found in some infant habituation studies—success at discriminat- 
ing 2 versus 3 objects in the face of failure at discriminating 4 versus 
6 objects.” Similarly, two other paradigms provide vivid illustrations 
of the set-size signature of object-file representations. In one of them 
an infant watches as each of two opaque containers, previously shown 
to be empty, is baited with a different number of graham crackers. For 
example, the experimenter might put two graham crackers in one 
container and three in the other. After placement, the parent allows 
the infant to crawl toward the containers. The dependent measure is 
which container the baby chooses. The data reflect the set-size signa- 
ture of parallel individuation. Apparently, three is the limit on parallel 
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individuation in babies. Ten- to 12-month-old infants succeed at 1 ver- 
sus 2, 2 versus 3, and 1 versus 3; and fail at 3 versus 4, 2 versus 4, and 
even 1 versus 4.” One:four is a more favorable ratio than 2:3, but in- 
fants fail at 1 versus 4 comparisons and succeed at 2 versus 3. This 
pattern of performance shows that analog magnitude representations 
do not underlie performance on this task; performance does not ac- 
cord with Weber’s law. Note also that 5 crackers are involved in each 
choice, so the total length of time of placements is equated over these 
two comparisons. 

This is a striking result. Infants could succeed at 1 versus 4 compar- 
isons on many different bases: putting 4 crackers into a bucket takes 
much longer, draws more attention to that bucket, and so on, yet in- 
fants are at chance. Although infants could solve this problem in many 
different ways, apparently they are attending to each cracker, creating 
a model of what is in the container that contains one object-file for each 
cracker. As soon as one of the sets exceeds the limits on parallel individ- 
uation, performance falls apart. This finding provides very strong evi- 
dence that parallel individuation underlies success on this task. 

Convergent data from a second paradigm involving small sets of 
objects also demonstrate the set-size signature of parallel individua- 
tion. The task requires infants to search in a box into which they can 
reach but not see. When 12- to 14-month-old infants have seen 1, 2, 0r 
3 objects placed into a box, they search for exactly 1, 2, or 3, respec- 
tively. But when they have seen 4 objects placed in the box, they are 
satisfied when they have retrieved only 2 or even only 1. That is, as 
in the cracker choice experiments, infants distinguish 2 from 3 (see 
3 hidden, retrieve 2, expect another in there), but fail to distinguish 
4 from 1 (see 4 hidden, retrieve 1, do not search further for any more 
in there). Performance falls apart when the set to be represented 
exceeds the limit on parallel individuation of objects, not when the 
ratio of objects exceeds some limit. Again, 4:1 is a more favorable ratio 
than 3:2, yet infants search for.additional objects having seen 3 placed 
into the box and having retrieved only 2, but fail to search for addi- 
tional objects having seen 4 placed into-the box and having retrieved 
only 1. 

That infants’ performance shows the set-size signature of paral- 
lel individuation rather than the constant Weber ratio signature of 


% Feigenson and Carey, “On the Limits of Infants’ Quantification of Small Object 
Arrays,” Cognition, XCVII, 3 (2005): 295-313; Feigenson, Carey, and M. Hauser, “The 
Representations underlying Infants’ Choice of More: Object Files vs. Analog Magni- 
tudes,” Psychological Science, x111, 2 (2002): 150-56. 

4Feigenson and Carey, “Tracking Individuals via Object Files,” and “On the Limits 
of Infants’ Quantification of Small Object Arrays.” 
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Stimuli Object-Files Object-Files with 
properties bound 





(obj) Z, 
(obj) 
(obj) (obj) A 
(obj) 





(obi) (obi) (obi) 
(ob) (ob) (ob) 


Figure 4: Two versions of the memory structures that might subserve paral- 
lel individuation of small sets of objects. In one, each object is represented 
by an object-file that abstracts away from specific features (OBJ). In the 
other, each object is represented by an object-file on which shape, color, 
texture and spatial extent features have been bound. 


analog magnitudes shows that analog magnitude representations 
cannot subserve performance on the small number tasks described 
above. Rather, these arrays are being represented in short-term mem- 
ory models that consist of one symbol for each individual in the small 
set being represented. Although some describe what I am calling the 
system of parallel individuation a “small number system,” that is a 
misleading name. The purpose of parallel individuation is to create 
working memory models of small sets of individuals, in order to rep- 
resent spatial, causal, and other relations among them. Unlike analog 
magnitude number representations, the parallel individuation sys- 
tem is not a dedicated number representation system. Far from it. 
The symbols in the parallel individuation system explicitly represent 
individuals. Figure 4 depicts several different individual file repre- 
sentations of two boxes. In none of these alternatives is there a sym- 
bol that has the content “two”; rather, the symbols represent the 
boxes. The whole model {box box} represents two boxes, of course, 
but the content “two” is only implicit. Furthermore, the quantita- 
tive calculations over parallel individuation models in working mem- 
ory often privilege continuous variables (such as total event energy, 
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total contour length, total surface area) over numerical equivalence. 
So why I am discussing these models in a paper on the origin of 
natural number? 

Parallel individuation models are shot through with numerical con- 
tent, even though that numerical content is merely implicit in the 
computations that pick out and index small sets to represent, that 
govern the opening of new individual files, that update working mem- 
ory models of sets as individuals are added or subtracted, and that 
compare sets on numerical criteria. The creation of a new individual 
file requires principles of individuation and numerical identity; mod- 
els must keep track of whether this object or jump, seen now, is the 
same one as that object seen before, or this sound just heard, is the 
same one as that just heard previously. The decision the system makes 
dictates whether an additional individual file is established, and this 
guarantees that a model of a set of three boxes will contain three box 
symbols. Computations of numerical identity are (as their name says) 
numerical computations. Also, the opening of a new individual file in 
the presence of other active files provides an implicit representation 
of the process of adding one to an array of individuals. Finally, and 
this is a very important point for what is to come, working memory 
models of two sets of individuals can be simultaneously maintained, 
and when individual-file models are compared on the basis of 1-1 
correspondence, the computations over these symbols establish nu- 
merical equivalence and numerical order. Remember the cracker 
choice experiments: infants succeed at 3 versus 2 comparisons, even 
though the total number of individuals involved in these events is 5. 
They fail when the number of individuals in either set exceeds the 
limits of parallel individuation. 

Several recent studies show that infants carry out computations on 
these models that determine numerical equivalence and numerical 
order. To this end, infants compute 1-1 correspondence between 
representations of small sets held in short-term memory. I will use 
one of these studies for illustration. Lisa Feigenson and I studied 
the nature of the computations that determined whether infants 
searched for additional objects in the box in the studies described 
above. We carried out a version of this study in which infants saw 
2 small objects, for example, cars, placed into the box, one at a time. 
We then gave them the box, and they reached in and retrieved a 
car—either one of the cars they had seen, or a car that was twice 
the surface area and 4 times the volume but was otherwise identical 
to the cars they saw hidden. Infants showed by their subsequent 
search that they expected exactly one more in either case. They were 
oblivious to the cumulative continuous variables; their reaches were 
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guided by how many objects they represented in the box.” They must 
have been computing 1-1 correspondence between the individuals in 
their model of what was in the box and their representations of what 
they had so far retrieved from it. 

I am often asked why infants do not draw upon analog magnitude 
representations in these tasks. Analog magnitudes are defined for 
small set sizes, certainly for adults®* and probably for infants.” I do 
not know for sure, but aspects of the stimulus presentation that draw 
attention to objects as individuals (a small set, with individuals moving 
independently of each other and/or with each individual object very 
different from the others in the set) apparently leads infants to at- 
tempt to model the situation with parallel individuation. Presenting 
large sets, outside of the range of parallel individuation, often with 
little time to attend successively to each separate individual, encour- 
ages analog magnitude representations. As cognitive scientists, we do 
not attempt to explain why any particular thought is entertained at 
any given moment; rather we attempt to isolate distinct systems of 
representation, so as to characterize them. The studies I have de- 
scribed implicate two separable systems of representation with nu- 
merical content, each with very different properties. 

A third innate system of representation with numerical content: natural 
language quantifiers. Please dwell upon the experiments that reveal 
the set-size signature of parallel individuation. Infants choose a set 
of 3 crackers over a set of 2 crackers or a single cracker; and shown 
3 balls placed into a box, having retrieved 2 or 1 of these, they search 
for the remaining ones. However, they are at chance in a comparison 
of 1 and 4 crackers, and shown 4 balls placed into a box, they are 
satisfied after retrieving only 1. These are very counterintuitive phe- 
nomena. Not only are infants failing to encode the set of four as ap- 
proximately four (using analog magnitudes), they are failing to 
encode it as “plural,” for if they had done so, they would represent 
it as more than one. 

The infants in these studies are 12 to 14 months of age; the failures 
at 1 versus 4 comparisons in the box-search task are also observed at 
16, 18, and 20 months of age.” In spite of these failures, we now know 


3 Feigenson and Carey, “Tracking Individuals via Object Files.” 
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that there are circumstances in which prelinguistic infants and non- 
human primates reveal representations of the singular-plural distinc- 
tion. In the above studies, the individuals move independently of each 
other, encouraging the infants to deploy parallel individuation. If 
sets of objects move as coherent wholes (for example, glued to a plat- 
form, such that the items move together), young infants and rhesus 
macaques distinguish singletons from sets of more than one and fail 
to distinguish among plural sets of different numerosities, at least for 
small sets (for example, 2, 3, 4, and 5.) Again, we do not know why 
monkeys and infants do not draw on analog magnitudes on these 
tasks, but the data indicated that they do not, whereas their pattern 
of behavior reflects a categorical distinction between singletons, on 
the one hand, and pluralities, on the other. 

Infants learning English come to comprehend some explicit mark- 
ers of the English singular/plural distinction (for example, “are some” 
versus “is a”) by 22 months of age. The available evidence suggests 
that the singular determiner “a” is given the adult analysis as soon 
as it is acquired, referring to a single individual of a kind (rather than 
to a proper noun). By this age infants distinguish “this is a blicket” 
from “this is Blicket,” as well as “there is a doll” from “there are some 
dolls.” The ease of mastering determiners and other quantifiers, as 
well as evidence for prelinguistic availability of the singularity/plurality 
distinction, suggests that the meanings that underlie the quantifiers of 
natural language are also part of the human innate endowment. 

What are those meanings? Semanticists such as G. Link,“ Gennaro 
Chierchia," and others show that the meanings of quantifiers are 
formulated over representations of atoms (individuals), and the 
semilattice of sets that can be constructed from a domain of atoms. 
Unlike the two representational systems described above, little is 
known about exactly how (format) the meanings of quantifiers are 
represented in the mind. 

Conclusions: The building blocks for representations of natural number. 
The three systems of representation described above are the only in- 
nate systems of representation with numerical content for which we 
currently have any evidence. This does not mean, of course, that there 


3 Barner, Wood, Hauser, and Carey, “Evidence for a Non-linguistic Distinction be- 
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might not be others, not yet discovered or described. Perhaps, but I 
doubt it. 

These representations all presuppose attentional capacities to select 
sets of individuals, and to keep track of which sets are being quanti- 
fied. The input to analog magnitude representations are sets of dots, 
objects, sounds, actions, and for a representation of approximate car- 
dinal value to do the infant or animal any good, it must be predicated 
of some particular set. Similarly, in parallel individuation, when the 
child compares two sets on the basis of 1-1 correspondence, she must 
be able to keep track of which is which. And natural language quan- 
tifiers explicitly quantify particular sets of individuals in various ways. 
However, as I now show, none of these quantificational resources 
deploy symbols for integers. 


CONCEPTUAL DISCONTINUITY 


In cases of conceptual discontinuity, no antecedent system of repre- 
sentation expresses the concepts of a later developing one. To establish 
discontinuity, then, one must characterize two empirically supported 
successive systems of representation (conceptual systems 1 and 2; 
CS1 and CS2), and demonstrate why CS2 had more expressive power 
than CS1. Let us consider each of the above described representa- 
tional systems as CS1s. None of these systems of representations con- 
tains any symbols that represent any natural numbers. 

The ontogenetically earliest system of representation that contains 
symbols for natural numbers (at least a finite subset of them), is the 
verbal numeral list representation of the positive integers, character- 
ized by Gelman and Gallistel’s® counting principles. The counting 
principles: the numeral list is strictly ordered (stable order); in count- 
ing, numerals are assigned to individuals in a set in 1-1 correspon- 
dence (1-1 correspondence); the last numeral assigned represents the 
cardinal value of the set (the cardinality principle). This system of repre- 
sentation is typically mastered by age 3 % or 4 by children growing up in 
a numerate culture. It expresses a finite subset of the natural numbers. 
The principles that underlie it are recognized to be extendable to arbi- 
trarily large numbers by children a few years older,” at which point chil- 
dren have constructed a representation of natural number. 

Just as was the case of the three systems of mental representation 
described above, one may ask how the integer list, when deployed in 
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counting, represents number. The explicit symbols (“one,” “two,” and 
so On) represent exact cardinal values of sets. However, much of the 
numerical content of the numeral list is implicit. The counting prin- 
ciples guarantee that the known numerals represent natural numbers, 
because they guarantee that they respect the successor function (that 
is, “seven” means 1 more than 6, which is one more than 5, and so 
on). But there is obviously no explicit representation of the Peano- 
Dedekind axioms, and this system of representation when first mas- 
tered serves only to enumerate sets of individuals. 

Still, it is important to stress what an achievement the numeral list 
representation is, both historically and ontogenetically (see below). It 
is not cross-culturally universal, nor is it even the historically earliest 
external symbol system with numerical content (rather, tally systems 
were”). I will take it to be CS2. I now turn to the discontinuity be- 
tween the innate symbol systems and this CS2, the integer list repre- 
sentational system. 

Analog magnitude representations of number lack the expressive 
power of any system of representation of the natural numbers, even 
the numeral list representation of a finite subset of integers, in two 
crucial respects. First, because analog magnitude representations 
are inexact and discriminable only to a given Weber ratio, they fail 
to capture small numerical differences between large sets of objects. 
The distinction between eight and nine, for example, cannot be cap- 
tured reliably by the analog magnitude representations of human 
adults. For any creature’s analog magnitude system there will be a 
number, n, such that the distinction between-n and n + 1 will not 
be captured reliably. Relatedly, analog magnitude representations of 
cardinal values are not built around, nor can they express, the succes- 
sor function. Rather, they positively obscure the successor function. 
They contain no representation for exactly one. And since numerical 
values are compared by computing a ratio, the difference between 
one and two is experienced as different from that between two and 
three, which is again experienced as different from that between 
three and four. And, of course, the difference between twelve and 
thirteen is not experienced at all, since twelve and thirteen, like any 
higher successive numerical values, cannot be discriminated. In sum, 
analog magnitude representations are not powerful enough to repre- 
sent the natural numbers. They do not provide exact representations 
of numbers and they obscure the successor function, which is consti- 
tutive of natural number. 
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The parallel individuation system does not remotely have the ca- 
pacity to represent natural number. Unlike the analog magnitude 
number representation system, the parallel individuation system is 
not dedicated to number representations. Number is only implicitly 
represented, in that computations of 1—1 correspondence are made 
over symbols for individuals represented in parallel in models of ar- 
rays of objects and events. The system of parallel individuation con- 
tains machinery for indexing and tracking sets of individuals, but it 
contains no symbols for cardinal values. The only symbols in such 
models represent the individuals themselves. Also, the system of par- 
allel individuation has an upper bound at very low set sizes indeed— 
three for infants. With this system of representation, infants cannot 
even represent 4 (even implicitly), let alone 7 or 32 or 1,345,698. 

Verbal numerals are quantifiers, but the universal system of natural 
language quantifiers (words or morphemes that express concepts like 
singular, plural, all, each, some, and so on) do not represent integers. 
They do not express exact cardinal values of sets. 

In sum, none of the three innate systems of representation with 
numerical content has the capacity to represent even a finite subset 
of the natural numbers, whereas CS2 (the numeral list representation 
of number) does. CS2 is discontinuous with any attested CS1. 

Empirical evidence for conceptual discontinuity. Hypothesized concep- 
tual discontinuities make three crucial predictions. First, CS2 should 
be very difficult to learn. Second, learners should make systematic, 
far-reaching errors, as they initially assimilate the evidence for CS2 
to representational systems very different from it. Both of these pre- 
dictions are confirmed in the case of children’s mastering the nu- 
meral list representation of natural number. Third, CS2 should not 
be a feature of all cultures in the historical record, whereas the innate 
representational systems should be. This third prediction is also 
borne out in ethnographic studies of numerical cognition in adults 
from cultures with no numerical list, as well as studies of the historical 
construction of this representational resource.” 

Children learn to count during the ages of 2 to 4 years, and learn- 
ing to count is far from easy. Although young toddlers use a stably 
ordered list and count each object just once, honoring the stable 
order and 1-1 correspondence principles (two of the counting prin- 
ciples that guarantee that counting represents natural number), they 
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do so for almost a year and a half before they figure out the cardi- 
nality principle (that the last number reached in a count represents 
the cardinal value of the set)—that is, before they figure out how 
counting represents number.” Initially, even after they have learned 
to recite 6 to 10 verbal numerals in order, children assign no numer- 
ical meaning to any of these number words, not even “one.” They 
cannot even hand a person “one penny” (from several) if asked, or 
indicate which of two sets (a set of one and a set of several) has “one.” 

Karen Wynn” studied very young counters—children who had a 
stably ordered count list to “ten” and who could apply the count rou- 
tine to a set of objects, respecting 1—1 correspondence. She showed 
that from very early in the process of learning to count, children work 
out the meaning of “one.” They can give you one penny from a pile of 
pennies if asked to, and they correctly distinguish a card with one fish 
from a card with any other number of fish if asked to indicate the card 
with “one fish.” But they have not assigned a cardinal meaning to any 
other numeral on their count list. The striking phenomenon Wynn 
discovered (and you can definitely try this at home if you have a handy 
two-year-old) is that if you ask for “two pennies” or “four pennies,” 
many young children merely grab a handful, with no relations to the 
number requested. That is, they do not give more when asked for 
four than when asked for two. Notice, they must know that the other 
words in the count sequence contrast with “one.” They always grab 
a random number of objects greater than one when asked to hand 
over “two, three, four ...” objects. If asked to indicate the card with 
“three” fish, they successfully point to a card with three fish when it 
is contrasted with a card with one, even though their choices are ran- 
dom when they are offered a choice between cards with three and two. 
Such children are called “one”-knowers, for they know the meaning 
only of the verbal numeral “one.” They have no idea which particular 
cardinality any of their other numerals refer to. 

Consistent with the claims that preverbal representations of num- 
ber are quite different from counting, and that learning the meaning 
of the count list is very difficult, children remain “one”-knowers for 6 
to 8 months before they figure out what “two” means. Upon becoming 
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“two”-knowers, they can construct sets of two when asked for “two,” 
and tell which of two cards has “two fish” when given a contrast be- 
tween an array of 2 fish and an array of 1 or an array of 3 or more. 
But they still respond randomly on “three.” They are “two”-knowers 
for several months, and then become “three”-knowers. LeCorre and 
Carey* showed that all children who have worked out how counting 
represents number have previously assigned “one” through “four” 
numerical meanings. Thus, children laboriously work out numerical - 
meanings for the numerals “one” through “four” over a 1 and 1/2 year 
period before they figure out how to use counting to implement the 
successor function. Children who have not yet figured out the cardi- 
nality principle (the last numeral reached in a count represents the 
cardinal value of the set) are called “subset-knowers,” for they have - 
assigned cardinal meanings to only a subset of the numerals in the 
count list. Those who have worked out how counting represents 
number are called “cardinal principle-knowers.” 

. The ways in which CS2 transcends core cognition makes sense of 
why it takes children a year and a half or two years to figure out how 
counting represents number. Not only does the discontinuity hypoth- 
esis require that constructing CS2 should be difficult, but it also 
predicts that behavioral measures will reflect a qualitative change 
in representational capacity as CS2 is constructed. We should see 
within-child consistency on a whole variety of tasks that reflect CS2. 
And indeed we do. There is evidence from a wide variety of measures 
for a qualitative shift between subset-knowers, on the one hand, and 
cardinal principle-knowers, on the other. There is also evidence for 
consistency within knower-level. A “one”-knower reveals knowledge 
only of the numeral “one” on every task that probes for such knowl- 
edge. Ditto for “two”-, “three”-, and “four”-knowers. 

LeCorre, Brannon, Van de Walle, and Carey® provide a thorough 
documentation of these claims; here I give just a few examples of the 
striking within-child consistency on several measures that suggests a 
qualitative shift in understanding how counting represents number 
upon becoming a cardinal principle-knower. In Wynn’s original stud- 
ies,” subset-knowers almost never counted to produce sets (asked to 
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give five apples, they merely grabbed a handful), whereas cardinal 
principle-knowers almost always counted out large sets. Also, when 
simply asked to count a set of objects, children in both groups could 
do so with few errors, but then after counting, if asked “How many 
was that?” the cardinal principle-knowers almost always merely re- 
peated the last word of their previous count, whereas subset-knowers 
rarely did so. Rather, subset-knowers recount, or very often provide a 
numeral that does not match the last word of their count. This sug- 
gests that subset-knowers do not realize that the last word reached in 
a count represents the cardinal value of the set. Later studies con- 
firmed these findings and extended them. Even cardinal principle- 
knowers sometimes make mistakes when creating sets of a requested 
number. Children are asked to count and check their answers. When 
the count reveals an incorrect set-size, cardinal principle knowers vir- 
tually always correct appropriately. Subset-knowers, in contrast, leave 
the set unchanged or correct in the wrong direction (for example, 
add more objects when the count revealed that there were already 
too many) on more than 70% of the trials.” ‘These analyses show that 
subset-knowers differ qualitatively from cardinal principle-knowers 
with respect to the representations that support the meanings they 
have assigned verbal numerals. 

Within-child consistency is also found within knower levels. Being 
a “one”-knower according to Wynn’s “give-a-number” task predicts 
which pairs of sets children will succeed on when asked “which is n” 
(that is, any contrast between a set of one and a set with any other 
number; no other contrast). Ditto for “two”-, “three”-, and “four”- 
knowers. Similarly, knower level on Wynn’s task predicts which set 
sizes children can successfully estimate (without counting) when sim- 
ply shown a set of entities and asked how many it contains.” A “two”- 
knower says “one” for sets of 1 and says “two” for sets of 2 and uses 
higher numerals randomly for sets from 3 to 10. 

In sum, two kinds of analyses support the claim that the representa- 
tional system that is the verbal count list is discontinuous with ante- 
cedent representations. Most importantly, I have offered empirically 
supported characterizations of three such antecedent systems of rep- 
resentations with numerical content, and shown how they lack the ex- 
pressive power of the count list. Second, I have offered evidence that the 
meanings of verbal numerals are, as predicted, very difficult to learn, 
and are systematically misinterpreted during the learning process. 
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THE EXPLANATORY CHALLENGE: QUINIAN BOOTSTRAPPING 


I turn now to the explanatory challenge: what learning processes can 
create representational resources with more expressive power than, 
or qualitatively different from, their input? This is one place where 
the project of characterizing the logical toolbox available to human 
beings, including representational capacities drawn upon in num- 
ber representations, is important. In the bootstrapping mechanism 
sketched below, I appeal to an old favorite—the uniquely human 
capacity to create external symbols. I assume that the capacity for 
human language—the capacity to form lexical, syntactic, and mor- 
phological- representations—has innate support, as do the logical 
capacities needed to express meanings and the inferential relations 
among propositions, and to engage in a variety of modeling processes. 
I will help myself to many of these capacities in accounting for the 
capacity to represent natural number. But the human capacities for 
language and logic do not, by themselves, account for the origin of 
concepts like 32, infinity, gene, cancer, and democracy. We seek specific 
proposals for how new conceptual systems (in this case a system of 
natural number representations) are built. 

This explanatory challenge of accounting for specific conceptual 
innovations has been extensively discussed by historians and philoso- 
phers of science, and many appeal to what are called “bootstrapping” 
processes as an explanation for how representational resources that 
transcend their input can be created. The very word “bootstrapping” 
is a hyperbolic metaphor, meant to capture the deep difficulty of the 
problem. After all, it is impossible to pull oneself up by one’s boot- 
straps. Neurath’s metaphor of building a boat while already in the 
middle of the ocean also captures the difficulty of the problem—that 
while not grounded one must build a structure that will float and 
support you. Not grounded in this case means that the planks one 
is building the boat with are not interpreted concepts one already 
represents. In other metaphors, the learner’s concepts are partially 
grounded, as in Quine’s ladder metaphor. Here, one builds a ladder 
grounded in one conceptual system until one has a platform that is 
self-sustaining, and then one kicks the ladder out from under. And 
in a final Quinian metaphor, one is scrambling up a chimney support- 
ing oneself by pressing against the sides one is building as one goes 
along. Quine’s metaphor captures the fact that new conceptual sys- 
tems are used as they are built, even if they do not yet have their final 
form. This metaphor stresses, as does Neurath’s boat, that the struc- 
ture one builds consists of relations among the concepts one will 
eventually attain—it is that structure of interrelations among the 
to-be-attained concepts (the sides of the evolving chimney, the boat 
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itself, the platform from which the ladder can be kicked away) that 
serves the crucial bootstrapping role. See Quine” for his own elabo- 
ration of Quinian bootstrapping. 

Although such metaphors are evocative—of both the problem to be 
solved and the solution—Quine never describes in detail how this 
learning process operates. These metaphors are hardly satisfying to 
a cognitive scientist trying to understand bootstrapping mechanisms. 
As I illustrate here, I believe it is possible to flesh out the metaphors 
with appeals to processes that are fairly well understood at a computa- 
tional level. 

Quinian bootstrapping processes require explicit symbols, such as 
those in written and spoken language or mathematical notational 
systems. The aspect of the bootstrapping metaphor that consists of 
building a structure while not grounded is captured by the utterly un- 
remarkable fact that learners often master a set of new terms together, 
and represent some interrelations among a new system of symbols to 
one another, directly, rather than by mapping each symbol onto pre- 
existing concepts.” The symbols so represented thus serve as place- 
holders, at most only partially interpreted with respect to antecedent 
concepts. In historical cases, placeholder structures are often created 
by abductive leaps (for example, Maxwell’s guess that the mathematics 
of Newtonian forces in fluid media would be the relevant mathematics 
to model Faraday’s phenomena”). In ontogenetic cases placeholder 
structures are formed through ordinary language learning; a set of 
terms are acquired, interdefined, but not yet interpreted in terms 
of already existing representations. This is one essential component 
of Quinian bootstrapping. 

The second essential component is the process through which the 
placeholders become interpreted. As historian and philosopher of 
science Nancy Nersessian argues (ibid.), these are modeling processes. 
Often, but not always, processes of analogical mapping are involved. 
Other modeling processes, such as thought experimentation and 
limiting case analyses, have roles in Quinian bootstrapping as well. 
Several properties of these modeling processes are important. They 
are not deductive, and there are no guarantees in bootstrapping. 
The structures that are tentatively posited either work, in the sense 


53 Quine, Word and Object, Ontological Relativity, and Roots of Reference. 

Ned Block, “Advertisement for a Semantics for Psychology,” in Peter A. French, 
ed., Midwest Studies in Philosophy, Volume 11, Studies in Essentialism (Minneapolis: Min- 
nesota UP, 1986), pp. 615-78. 

55 Nersessian, “How Do Scientists Think? Capturing the Dynamics of Conceptual 
Change in Science,” in Ronald Giere, ed., Cognitive Models of Science (Minneapolis: Min- 
nesota UP, 1992), pp. 3-44. 
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of continuing to capture the observed data that constrain them, or they 
do not. Finally, the modeling processes are abstraction processes—they 
serve to combine distinct representational resources, and to make ex- 
plicit what is implicit. They are sensitive to the constraints that are im- 
plicit in each system, seeking to honor them wherever possible. 

Bootstrapping the numeral list representation of natural number. The out- 
put of the learning process of interest here is the numeral list rep- 
resentation of natural number. The problem of how the child builds 
a numeral list representation decomposes into the related subprob- 
lems of learning the ordered list itself (“one, two, three, four, five, 
six ...”), learning. the meaning of each symbol on the list (for example, 
“three” means three and “seven” means seven), and learning how the 
list itself represents number, such that the child can infer the mean- 
ing of a newly mastered numeral symbol (for example, “eleven”) from 
its position in the numeral list. 

The child first learns “one, two, three, four, five ...” as a list of mean- 
ingless lexical items. There is no doubt that children have the capacity 
to learn meaningless ordered lists of words—they learn sequences 
such as “eeny, meeny, miny, mo,” the alphabet, the days of the week, 
and so on. Indeed, nonhuman primates have this capacity; it is part of 
innate computational machinery.” This step in the learning process— 
learning an arbitrary ordered list (“one, two, three, four, five, six ...”) 
is a paradigmatic example of one aspect of Quinian bootstrapping: 
the meanings of the counting words are exhausted, initially, by their 
interrelations, their relative order in the list, and their place in the 
numerically meaningless count routine. At this point in the process, 
the verbal numerals are placeholders with respect to the numerical 
meaning they will come to have. 

Children do not learn the numerical meaning of “one” in the con- 
text of counting. “One” is much more frequent in speech to children 
as a quantifier than embedded in the count routine.” “Can you give 
me one?” “Would you like that one?” “Td like one cupcake.” As Paul 
Bloom and Wynn” demonstrated, from the outset of numeral produc- 
tion, children correctly use numerals in the syntactic positions of 
quantifiers. Bloom and Wynn conjectured that the semantics of quan- 
tifiers helps children recognize the numerical meaning of “one.” Three 
sources of evidence support Bloom and Wynn’s conjecture. First of 


5 For example, Terrace, Son, and Brannon. 

5 B.W. Sarnecka, V.G. Kamenskaya, Y. Yamana, T. Ogura, and J.B. Yudovina, “From 
Grammatical Number to Exact Numbers: Early Meanings of ‘One,’ ‘Two,’ and ‘Three,’ 
in English, Russian, and Japanese,” Cognitive Psychology, Lv, 2 (2007): 136-68. 

* Bloom and Wynn, “Linguistic Cues in the Acquisition of Number Words,” Journal of 
Child Language, XXIV, 3 (1997): 511-33. 
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all, the partial meanings children in the subset-knower stage assign to 
numerals implicate hypothesis testing over the space of quantifier 
meanings. For example, for “one”-knowers, “two, three, four,” and 
so on each mean essentially “plural” or “some.” Second, learners of 
Japanese and Mandarin, classifier languages with no singular-plural 
distinction, learn to count as early as do learners of English, and have 
equivalent number word input, but do not become “one”-knowers 
until several months later than do English-speakers.” Relatively sparse 
number marking in syntax slows down assigning partial meanings to 
the placeholder symbols in the count list. Finally, Palestinian Arabic 
has a dual marker system and also distinguishes plural morphology 
and collective morphology. In a study of children’s learning number 
marking in Palestinian Arabic, D. Ravid and L. Hayek” found that 
3-year-olds often used the numeral translated “two” instead of the dual 
when referring to sets of two objects, whereas older children were 
unlikely to do this. This finding is consistent with the suggestion that 
“two” is initially a dual marker. Dual markers are part of the machin- 
ery of natural language quantification that distinguish pairs of indi- 
viduals from other pluralities. 

Before we can understand how children work out the meaning of 
the count list, we must establish what “one,” “two,” “three,” and “four” 
mean for a “four”-knower, for it is only after being “four”-knowers that 
children figure out the cardinal principle. What is the format of the 
mental representations that underlie the numerical meanings subset- 
knowers have created for numerals? If “two” is a dual marker for 
“two”-knowers, what representations give numerical meaning to dual 
markers? What is the process through which a given set is assigned 
one numeral rather than another? 

A system of representations that draw both on the resources of 
natural language quantification and parallel individuation could un- 
derlie the meanings of numerals for subset-knowers. LeCorre and I 
dubbed the proposed system “enriched parallel individuation.”” 

The innate parallel individuation system creates working-memory 
models of sets. The symbols in these models represent particular 


59 Sarnecka et al., “From Grammatical Number to Exact Numbers”; P. Li, Le Corre, 
R. Shui, G. Jia, and Carey, “Effects of Plural Syntax on Number Word Learning: A Cross- 
linguistic Study,” presented at the 98% Boston University Conference on Language De- 
velopment (2003). 

® Ravid and Hayek, “Learning about Different Ways of Expressing Number in the 
Development of Palestinian Arabic,” First Language, XXII, 1 (2003): 41—63. 

61 1 eCorre and Carey, “One, Two, Three, Four, Nothing More”; see Kelly Mix, Janellen 
Huttenlocher, and Susan Cohen Levine, Quantitative Development in Infancy and Early 
Childhood (New York: Oxford, 2002) for a similar proposal. 
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individuals—this box, which is different from that one. However, as 
detailed above, even when drawing on parallel individuation alone, 
infants have the capacity to represent two models and compare them 
on the basis of 1—1 correspondence. For representations of this for- 
mat to subserve the meanings of the singular determiner or the 
numeral “one” for subset-knowers, the child may create a long-term 
memory model of a set of one individual and map it to the linguistic 
expression “a” or “one.” Similarly, a long-term memory model of a 
set of two individuals could be created and mapped to the linguistic 
expression for a dual marker or “two,” and so on for “three” and “four.” 
These models could contain abstract symbols for individuals ({a}, {jk}, 
{m n o}, {w x y z}) or they could simply be long-term memory models 
of particular sets of individuals ({my head}, {my hand, my hand}...). 
What makes these models represent “one,” “two,” and so forth is their 
computational role. They are deployed in assigning numerals to sets as 
follows: The child makes a working-memory model of a particular set 
he or she wants to quantify, for example {cookie cookie}. He or she 
then searches the models in long-term memory to find that which 
can be put in 1-1 correspondence with this working-memory model, 
retrieving the quantifier that has been mapped to that model. 

This proposal is motivated by the observation that the subset-knower 
stage encompasses assigning meanings to the numerals “one” through 
“four” only, for children are limited to working memory models of 
four individuals represented in parallel. It is also consistent with the 
results of an unpublished training study by ¥Ting Huang. Huang 
taught “two”-knowers to reliably identify three butterflies as “three,” 
when faced with choices of 3 versus 2 and with choices of 3 versus 4 
or more. That is, she attempted to tum a “two”-knower into a “three”- 
knower. Children could learn to do this, and they generalized, “three” 
to triples of butterflies they had not observed in training, butterflies 
of vastly different sizes, shapes and markings. However, they failed to 
apply “three” to sets of balls, or cats, or chairs. And they were still 
“two”-knowers according to Wynn’s Give-a-Number task. Apparently, 
the training led them to establish a model of a triple of butterflies, 
and they could compare working memory models of other arrays of 
butterflies to this model on the basis of 1-1 correspondence, but it 
did not occur to them that any array that could be put in 1—1 corre- 
spondence with this model should be called “three.” 

All of the computational resources required for enriched parallel 
individuation are known to be available to prelinguistic infants.” Pre- 
linguistic infants create working-memory models of at least two sepa- 


® See above, and Carey, The Origins of Concepts, for full evidence for this claim. 
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rate sets (recall the cracker choice experiments described above) 
and compare these on the basis of 1—1 correspondence (recall the 
search-into-the-box experiments described above). They also treat 
sets as objects, quantifying over them as required by natural language 
quantifiers. Still, it is important to stress that the long-term memory 
models that support the meanings of singular, dual, and triple mark- 
ers, as well as the child’s first numerals, are not themselves part of 
the innate representational repetoire. These must be created in the 
course of language learning, and for English-learning children this 
process unfolds for a period of over a year. 

The two important planks of the bootstrapping process are con- 
structed in parallel, largely independent of each other. First, the child 
learns the explicit numeral list together with the count routine as a 
numerically meaningless game. Second, the child creates numerical 
meanings for some numerals—in this case “one” through “four.” 
These meanings are supplied by enriched parallel individuation, and 
so far, no bootstrapping has occurred. 

The stage is set for the completion of the bootstrapping processes. 
Children use the placeholder structure to model sets of individuals in 
the world. They note the identity of the words “one,” “two,” “three,” 
and “four” which now have numerical meaning, and the first words 
in the otherwise meaningless counting list. Also, in the course of 
counting, children discover that when an attended set would be quan- 
tified with the dual marker “two,” the count goes “one, two,” and when 
an attended set would be quantified with the trial marker “three,” the 
count goes “one, two, three.” The child is thus in the position to 
notice that for these words at least, the last word reached in a count 
refers to the cardinal value of the whole set. 

At this point, the child makes the crucial induction. The child must 
notice an analogy between next in the numeral list and next in the 
series of mental models ({7}, {j k}, {m n o}, {w x y z}) related by add- 
ing an individual. Remember, core cognition supports the compari- 
son of two sets simultaneously held in memory on the basis of 1-1 
correspondence, so the child has the capacity to represent this latter 
basis of ordering sets. This analogy licenses the crucial induction: if 
“x” is followed by “y” in the counting sequence, adding an individual 
to a set with cardinal value x results in a set with cardinal value y This 
generalization does not yet embody the arithmetic successor func- 
tion, but one additional step is all that is needed. Since the child has 
already mapped single individuals onto “one,” adding a new individual 
is equivalent to adding one. 

This proposal makes sense of the actual partial meanings children 
assign to number words as they try to fill in the placeholders. The 
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semantics of quantifiers explain these facts. It makes sense of the fact 
that subset-knowers acquire the cardinal meanings of “one,” “two,” 
“three,” and “four,” and no other numeral, for only sets of these sizes 
are representable by models of the sets of individuals held in parallel 
in working memory, thus to be matched via 1-1 correspondence to 
long-term memory models of sets of one, two, three, and four indi- 
viduals. Finally, Sarnecka and Carey® provided direct evidence that 
the difference between subset-knowers and cardinal principle-knowers 
is a (tacit) appreciation of how counting implements the successor 
function, precisely the induction posited in the above bootstrapping 
proposal. Cardinal principle-knowers, but not subset-knowers, judged 
that if a hidden array they were told consisted of 5 objects had an- 
other added to it, the resultant array must have 6 not 4 or 7. 

We sought an answer to several questions. How do children assign 
numerical meanings to verbal numerals, and how do children learn 
how the list itself represents number? The bootstrapping proposal 
provides answers to both. The meanings of “one” through “four” are 
acquired just as quantifiers in natural languages are—as quantifiers 
for single individuals, pairs, triples, and quadruples. These words, as 
well as higher numerals, also get initial interpretations as part of a 
placeholder structure, the count list itself, in which meaning is ex- 
hausted by the fact that the list is ordered. The bootstrapping process 
explains how children learn how the list itself represents number, 
which in turn explains how they assign numerical meaning to nu- 
merals like “five” and “seven.” When children first become cardinal 
principle-knowers, the meaning of “five” is exhausted by the child’s 
mastery of counting. The counting principles ensure that the content 
of “five” is one more than four, and the meaning of “seven” is one 
more than six, which is one more than five, which is one more than 
four, and so on. 

. Interim conclusions—the construction of representations of natural number. 
One surprising upshot of the above proposal is that one of the evolu- 
tionarily ancient systems of representation with numerical content, 
the analog magnitude system, plays no role in providing initial mean- 
ings for verbal numerals. LeCorre and Carey™ provide extensive evi- 
dence that this is so. However, a further bootstrapping episode, within 
months of working how the count-list represents number, integrates 
the numeral list with analog magnitude number representation, 
greatly enriching their numerical content. 


5 Sarnecka and Carey, “How Counting Represents Number: What Children Must 
Learn and When They Learn It,” Cognition, cv, 3 (2008): 662-74. 
1 eCorre and Carey, “One, Two, Three, Four, Nothing More.” 
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Clearly, when children have learned to use a count list that extends 
to 10 or 20 to enumerate sets, they have not created a representation 
of natural number. They may not have yet abstracted a concept number 
at all. However, children spontaneously use this new representational 
resource to invent algorithms for arithmetic (for example, adding by 
counting on), and by age 5 or 6 many spontaneously invent arguments 
that there is no highest number (for example, one five-year old said to 
me: “suppose you think a gazillion is the highest number—vwell, you can 
go a gazillion and one, a gazillion and two ...”). The integer list, as part 
of the count routine, is an essential representational structure along 
one route to constructing representations of integers. 

I have argued here that the numeral list representation of number 
is a representational resource with power that transcends any single 
representational system available to prelinguistic infants. When the 
child, at around age 3 4, has mastered how the count sequence repre- 
sents number, he or she can represent any exact cardinality expressed 
in their count list. Before that, he or she has only the quantificational 
resources of natural languages, parallel individuation representations 
that implicitly represent small numbers, and analog magnitude repre- 
sentations that provide approximate representations of the cardinal 
values of sets. 

Additionally, I have taken on the challenge of specifying a learn- 
ing mechanism that can underlie specific developmental disconti- 
nuities—Quinian bootstrapping. Quinian bootstrapping involves, but 
is not exhausted by, garden-variety learning processes: association, 
the mechanisms that support language learning, and so on. In addi- 
tion it involves noticing analogies and making inductive and abductive 
leaps. The specific bootstrapping proposal sketched here depends on 
the analogy between next on the numeral list and next state after addi- 
tional individual has been added to a set. 

In Quinian bootstrapping, an explicit structure is learned initially 
without the meaning it will eventually have, and at least some relations 
among the explicit symbols are learned directly in terms of each 
other. The list of numeral words and the counting routine are learned 
as numerically meaningless structures. Whereas order is essential to 
numerical representations, ordered relations in themselves are much 
more general and thus not uniquely numerical. The ordering of the 
number words exhausts their initial representational content within 
the counting routine and plays a role in the mappings and inductions 
through which counting comes to have numerical content. 

Quinian bootstrapping depends upon integrating previously dis- 
tinct representations. This is where the new representational power 
comes from. The concepts set, individual, singular, plural, and perhaps 
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dual and triple are explicitly available to support the learning of quan- 
tifiers, but are only implicit or absent in parallel individuation and 
analog magnitude representations. In analog magnitude represen- 
tations, numerical distinctions are explicitly symbolized that are un- 
marked in natural language quantifiers or parallel individuation 
(for example, 35 versus 40), and although analog magnitude repre- 
sentations may play no role in the child’s learning how counting rep- 
resents number, they are integrated with counting some six months 
later.” And the representations that articulate the parallel individua- 
tion system contain computations that embody the successor func- 
tion, whereas neither of the other systems does. The bootstrapping 
process (which depends on analogical mapping) creates an explicit 
representational system with all of these properties, a representa- 
tional system that maps onto each of its sources and thus serves to 
integrate them. 

Kronecker was wrong. Natural number is a human construction. I 
have provided here one worked example of the creation of a new 
representational resource with more power than the representations 
upon which it is built. The lessons I wish to draw, however, are very 
general. Such creations occur repeatedly, both historically and within 
the individual child. Within mathematical representations, much has 
been written about the creation of 0, negative numbers, and rational 
numbers. Each of these developments transcends the power of the 
numeral list representation that is the focus of the present paper, 
and each requires further episodes of Quinian bootstrapping.™ Simi- 
larly, within the history of science, theory changes that involve concep- 
tual change require the creation of new representational resources 
that allow thoughts that were previously unthinkable, and these theory 
changes also require Quinian bootstrapping.” 


SOME FINAL LESSONS 


In The Origins of Concepts, I draw several general lessons from case 
studies such as that sketched here. Concerning the existence and 
nature of innate conceptual representations, the analog magnitude 
system of representation is one of several systems of core cognition. 
Systems of core cognition include innate representations with concep- 
tual content. They are supported by innate perceptual input analyzers 
that identify the entities in their domains, they have long evolutionary 


® LeCorre and Carey, ibid. 

See Carey, The Origins of Concepts, for a discussion of the construction of rational 
number in middle childhood. 

"See Carey, The Origins of Concepts. 
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histories, and they operate continuously throughout the life span. The 
format of representation in core cognition is iconic. It is an empirical 
claim that there are systems of representation with these properties. 
Analog magnitude number representations do. Another system of core 
cognition includes representations of objects and their physical inter- 
actions and yet another includes representations of agents, their goals, 
and other intentional states. 

Second, most of human cognition does not have the properties 
of core cognition: it is not innate, it is not shared with other animals, 
its symbols are not iconic nor the output of innate perceptual input 
analyzers, and it is not continuous throughout development. Thus, a 
theory of conceptual development must account for the human ca- 
pacity for conceptual systems so utterly different from those shared 
with other animals. Clearly, the human language faculty is at the heart 
of such a theory. Beyond garden variety language learning, the hu- 
man capacity for external symbols is essential for the creation of the 
placeholder structures of Quinian bootstrapping which in turn play a 
central role in conceptual discontinuity. 

Finally, a full account of particular representational systems (origin, 
format, and computational role) allows us to see what determines 
the content of the symbols therein. With respect to core cognition, 
an information semantics applies—the innate perceptual mecha- 
nisms that identify entities in the domain and innate conceptual role 
guarantee that the symbols are causally connected to those entities 
they represent. With respect to symbols in later developing repre- 
sentational systems, both information semantics and conceptual role 
semantics have parts to play in content determination. The whole story 
includes some speculations about how the details of the acquisition 
process might help solve the problem of characterizing which aspects 
of conceptual role are content determining. For the whole story, see 
The Origins of Concepts. 

SUSAN CAREY 
Harvard University 
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THISNESS AND EVENTS” 


his essay is an investigation into the existence of a very unusual 

and—some would say—unacceptably exotic type of property: 

namely, the property of being a certain individual; or, if you 
prefer, the property of being identical to a certain individual. In 
other words, this essay will investigate whether—in spite of their ex- 
otic nature—there are thisnesses, and, in particular, whether thisnesses 
are instantiated by events. Of course, I have not really said enough yet 
about thisnesses to motivate the criticism that such properties are 
exotic; for it might be the case that an individual x’s thisness is merely 
a conjunction of all of x’s qualitative properties. And, if we allow for 
the existence of all of the properties of an individual, it is not overly 
profligate to allow for the existence of this one additional conjunc- 
tive property. This, apparently, was Leibniz’s view. Though seemingly 
ontologically mundane, however, such a qualitative’ thisness is not 
ontologically innocent. Given the definition of a thisness above, an 
individual’s thisness is essential to it, and there are few philosophers 
who would wish to hold that all of an individual’s properties are es- 
sential to it. Rather, it is the Scotistic® variety of thisness—according 


* Earlier versions of this paper were presented at the University of St. Andrews and 
Queen’s University Belfast. I am grateful to the audiences on those occasions for their 
helpful and stimulating comments. I am particularly grateful to Katherine Hawley and 
Cynthia Macdonald. The paper has also benefited considerably from comments sup- 
plied by the Editors. 

‘Assuming that a conjunction of basic qualitative properties is itself qualitative 
(though obviously not basic). See Robert Adams, “Primitive Thisness and Primitive 
Identity,” this JOURNAL, LXXVI, 1 (January 1979): 5—26. 

? Adams, ibid., p. 10, notes that this unpalatable ramification of Leibniz’s view can be 
avoided, without rejecting his conception of thisnesses as qualitative, by claiming that 
they are disjunctions of basic qualitative properties. Such disjunctions would allow for 
an individual to instantiate different basic qualitative properties in different worlds. 

3 After Duns Scotus, who coined the Latin term ‘haecceitas’, of which ‘thisness’ is 
a translation. 
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to which thisness is primitive and purely nonqualitative—that J am 
, interested in pursuing here. And it is precisely the nonqualitative as- 

pect of Scotistic thisness that strikes many as being unacceptably exotic. 
Z gs, 7 What is it for a property to be nonqualitative? The distinction be- 
` ~f tween a qualitative property and a nonqualitative property is one that 
belongs to that family of philosophical distinctions which, though not 
admitting of analysis, can be made easily enough through the use of 
a loose definition and some intuitive examples. Here is the definition 
offered by Robert Adams: l 


a property is purely qualitative—a suchness—if and only if it could be 
expressed, in a language sufficiently rich, without the aid of such ref- 
erential devices as proper names, proper adjectives and verbs (such as 
‘Leibnizian’ and ‘pegasizes’), indexical expressions, and referential uses 
of definite descriptions (ibid., p. 7). 


So, living in a large city and being the son of a carpenter are qualita- 
tive properties, while living in New York and being the son of Henry 
are nonqualitative properties. The reason nonqualitative thisness is 
sometimes thought to be ontologically suspect is that, by definition, 
we are unable to describe such a property other than through the 
use of such devices as demonstratives and proper nouns. Thus, for 
example, if the event of the Battle of Waterloo has nonqualitative 
thisness, then there exists‘ a property that is the property of being 
that particular Battle, or of being identical to it; and this property 
exists over and above all the Battle’s more mundane, qualitative 
properties and relations, such as being bloody, being such as to have 
occurred 39 years after the American Revolution, and being a battle 
in which a diminutive French general was decisively defeated. 

Now, suppose we were able to list all such qualitative properties of 
the Battle of Waterloo. The opponent of thisness will want to know 
what further property that event could possibly instantiate. If all we 
are after is the concept of what it is for an individual to be the indi- 
vidual that it is, then surely such a concept could be captured by an 
exhaustive list of all that individual’s qualitative properties. The intui 
tive thought behind this objection is that ontological parsimony (not 
to mention sobriety) dictates against the postulation of mysterious 
individual essences, when the concept that such essences are meant 
to explain can be equally well explained by nonmysterious qualita- 
tive properties. So we can conceive of what it is to be a particular 


tOr existed, depending on whether you think a past individual’s thisness con- 
tinues to exist. See Adams, “Time and Thisness,” Midwest Studies in Philosophy, XI 
(1986): 315-29. 
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individual without claiming that there is a corresponding property 
that is had essentially by that individual, and that, necessarily, no 
other individual has. 

That is a brief account of the objector’s motivation. What of the 
proponent of thisness? What motivates him to violate—by the objec- 
tor’s lights—principles of ontological parsimony? One thought is that 
the existence of nonqualitative thisness provides a plausible argument 
for the transworld identity of individuals; and, since many modal ac- 
tualists will want to endorse such an identity, they may wish to avail 
themselves of thisness as well.” Another thought, from the philosophy 
of time rather than modality, is that the existence of the thisnesses of 
past events, and the nonexistence of thisnesses of future events, can 
provide the framework for a growing universe temporal ontology (ac- 
cording to which past events exist and future events do not).° I will 
not say much more about either of these motivations, other than to 
note that it is the latter thought that has piqued my own interest in 
nonqualitative thisness. The task I have set myself here, however, is to 
investigate whether some independent argument—independent, that 
is, of one’s motivation—for the existence of nonqualitative thisness 
might be forthcoming. Nevertheless, stating my motivation from the 
outset will explain why I am particularly interested in whether events 
instantiate nonqualitative thisness.” It also explains why a favorable 
outcome—from my perspective—would involve a demonstration of 
the existence of thisness that is independent of the existence of hu- 
man beings; since I take it that the existence and nature of time is 
logically independent of the existence and nature of human beings. 

I will begin my investigation in section 1 with a look at what is com- 
monly taken to be the test for nonqualitative ‘thisness, namely, the 
failure of application of the principle of the Identity of Indiscernibles 
for some class of individuals. The two classes that we will look at are 
those of material objects and events. In section u, I will discuss Ian 
Hacking’s objection to the general project of seeking counterexam- 
ples to the Identity of Indiscernibles, and then consider a response 
due to Adams. Finally, in section m1, I will offer my own response to 


5 See Adams, “Primitive Thisness and Primitive Identity,” and “Actualism and Thisness,” 
Synthese, LVII (1981): 3—42. As has no doubt become clear, I have Adams in mind as my 
proponent of nonqualitative thisness (at least at this stage). 

See Adams, “Time and Thisness.” 

"The term ‘instantiate’, and its related forms, strike me as slightly unfortunate in 
this context. Given that thisnesses are like tropes in that they are unique, unrepeat- 
able properties, it is not quite proper to speak of their having instances. Nonetheless, 
I like the alternatives to ‘instantiation’ even less, so I will continue to use it and its 
related forms. 
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Hacking, and then go on to draw some conclusions with respect to 
thisness and events.® 


I. A TEST FOR THISNESS 


LA. The Principle of the Identity of Indiscernibles. It is widely acknowledged 
that the appropriate test for the existence of thisness involves finding 
some class of suitably arranged individuals for which the principle of 
the Identity of Indiscernibles does not apply. As has also been widely 
acknowledged, however, it is crucial to the legitimacy of the test that 
the principle take the proper form (proper, that is, for the intended 
purpose in this context). In its general form, the principle states that 
any two individuals which share all of their properties are identical. 
But what kind of properties are we interested in in this context— 
that is, in the context of applying a test for the existence of Scotistic 
thisness? Suppose that objects x and y share all their properties. One 
of x’s properties is being identical to x, so, ex hypothesi, y has the 
property of being identical to x. Thus, when the principle is inter- 
preted as quantifying over not only qualitative properties, but also 
nonqualitative properties, it is trivially true and therefore incapable 
of yielding interesting metaphysical theses. Given this, it is necessary 
to strengthen the principle by restricting the domain of properties 
quantified over to that of qualitative properties alone. For if it can 
be shown that individuals x and y share all their qualitative properties, 
and yet are distinct individuals, then there must be some further, 
nonqualitative property that accounts for their distinctness (though 
we will look at an objection to this inference in section 1.8.1, below). 

Notice, too, that we need not strengthen (in this respect) the princi- 
ple any further; say, by restricting the domain of properties quantified 
over to that of nonrelational, qualitative properties. To do so would 
certainly yield a metaphysically interesting thesis, since, according 
to it, individuals are differentiated solely by their intrinsic qualitative 
properties. But, based on the above inference pattern, if we could show 
that objects xand y share all their intrinsic qualitative properties, and yet 
are distinct individuals, then either they are differentiated by thisness or 
by their relational qualitative properties. In which case, we would not 
have conclusively demonstrated the necessity of the former. The lesson 
is that, in testing for thisness, we should utilize the weakest, nontrivial 
form of the principle of the Identity of Indiscernibles. Restricting the 
domain of properties quantified over to that of all qualitative properties, 
both relational and nonrelational, satisfies this desideratum.’ 


8 For the remainder of the paper, I intend ‘thisness’ to be read ‘nonqualitative thisness’. 
But see Gonzalez Rodriguez-Pereyra, “How Not to Trivialise the Identity of Indis- 
cernibles,” in P.F. Strawson and A. Chakrabarti, eds., Concepts, Properties and Qualities 
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So, for our purposes here, there is at least one adjustment that must 
be made to the general form of the principle. Are there any others? 
What about the principle’s modal status? If we interpret the principle 
as stating a contingent truth, as opposed to a necessary truth, then 
even this modally weak form of the principle will be of metaphysical 
interest. As we have seen, it is by no means trivial to claim that indi- 
viduals are differentiated by their qualitative properties alone, since 
such a claim disbars nonqualitative properties as differentiating fea- 
tures; and this nontrivial claim would certainly not be trivialized by 
restricting the domain of individuals quantified over to that of actual 
individuals. Nevertheless, when we consider that we have very little 
reason to believe that there are two actual, distinct individuals which 
share all their qualitative properties, it becomes clear that the counter- 
examples we will be looking for in the course of the investigation will 
have to involve possible individuals, and such individuals can only 
serve as counterexamples to the principle in its necessary form. On 
the basis of these considerations, then, we are ina position to formu- 
late the principle of the Identity of Indiscernibles that will best suit 
our purposes in this context: 


A/T) Necessarily, any two individuals that have all the same qualitative prop- 
erties, both relational and nonrelational, are the same individual. 


I.B. Counterexamples to the Principle. Now that we have the proper form 
of the principle (I/I) in view, we can consider what types of possi- 
ble individuals might serve as counterexamples to it. We can think 
of such counterexamples as potentially providing (i) a general con- 
clusion about the existence of thisness, as well as (ii) a specific con- 
clusion about the existence and instantiation of thisness in a particular 
class of individuals. So, for example, if we can devise a counterexample 
to (I/D that involves material objects, then we can infer from this coun- 
terexample both that, generally, there are thisnesses, as well as that, 
specifically, material objects have them. This point has important conse- 
quences, since it may be that only certain classes of individuals instanti- 
ate thisness, so we should not infer from successful counterexamples 
that all individuals instantiate thisness, nor should we infer from unsuc- 
cessful counterexamples that no individuals instantiate thisness. The 
best way forward, then, will be to devise potential counterexamples to 
A/D involving the classes of individuals that we are most interested 





(Aldershott, UK: Ashgate, 2006), pp. 205-23, who argues that there is a yet weaker, 
nontrivial version (that is, a nontrivial version that restricts the domain of properties 
quantified over even less). 
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in evaluating as candidates for the instantiation of thisness. I have al- 
ready stated that I am primarily interested in whether events instan- 
tiate thisness, but since the standard counterexamples to (I/I) involve 
spatially dispersed material objects, it will be instructive for what fol- 
lows if we first consider this class of individuals. 

I.B.1. Spatial Dispersion. In the recent literature, the most commonly 
cited version of the argument from spatial dispersion is Max Black’s 
famous (or infamous, depending on your point of view) thought ex- 
periment involving two iron spheres.” We are to imagine a world which 
has as sole occupants two, qualitatively indistinguishable, large, solid 
globes of iron. How do we know that there are two of them, if they 
share all of their qualitative properties? Owing, of course, to the fact 
that they are spatially dispersed. And, importantly, it is not only their 
nonrelational qualitative properties that they share, but also their rela- 
tional ones, since all the relations that one bears to the other are born 
by the latter to the former: it is a perfectly symmetrical world. So, for 
example, each sphere has the property of “being two diameters from 
another iron sphere similar to itself.”"' Of course, there is a suppressed 
premise here, but it is one that would be difficult to resist; namely, that 
one and the same object could not possibly be in two different places 
at the same time. As others have done in this context, I will simply 
assume the truth of this premise.’* So here we have a seemingly straight- 
forward counterexample to (I/I): a possible world in which two mate- 
rial objects share all of their qualitative properties, yet are clearly 
distinct objects. And, given their distinctness, each globe must have 
some property in virtue of which it is the globe it is. That is to say, each 
globe must have primitive, nonqualitative thisness. 

In section 11, we will look at an important objection to this defense 
of the instantiation of thisness by material objects. For the moment, 
however, I want to look at two other objections which I believe are 
cause for less concern, but which merit a brief discussion nonetheless. 
First, one might worry that the leap from a possible world—in partic- 
ular, a possible world far removed from the actual world—containing 
material objects with thisness, to the claim that actual material objects 
have thisness, is not warranted. I agree, however, with Adams, when 
he claims that, intuitively, the structure of individuality, whatever it 


© Black, “The Identity of Indiscernibles,” Mind, Lx1, 242 (April 1952): 153-64. 

Adams, “Primitive Thisness and Primitive Identity,” p. 13. 

2 A notable exception is John O’Leary-Hawthorne, “The Bundle Theory of Sub- 
stance and the Identity of Indiscernibles,” Analysis, Lv, 3 (July 1995): 191-96, where 
he argues that the bundle theory of substance can allow for identical, yet spatially dis- 
persed, bundles of universals. 
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might be, must be the same in all possible worlds.” In light of my 
approach here, of course, I would modify this claim by adding that 
it is the structure of individuality in particular classes of individuals 
that must be the same in all possible worlds. Thus, if in some possible 
world the structure of individuality for material objects is such that 
they are individuated by thisness, then, plausibly, that is the structure 
of individuality for material objects in all possible worlds. 

By my lights, the plausibility of this claim is grounded in the fol- 
lowing line of thought. Individuation is determined by criteria of 
identity—criteria which vary according to the class of individual under 
consideration. Now, if these criteria of identity can serve to individuate 
a certain class of individuals in one possible world, then, given the 
necessity of the law of identity, they must do so in all possible worlds in 
which that class of individuals exist. So, the structure of individuality— 
for a particular class of individuals—must be the same in all possible 
worlds. For, suppose that this were not the case; then the spheres that 
are (allegedly) individuated by their thisnesses in a Black world, would 
not be so individuated were they to exist in a world Wjust like the actual 
world except that Walso contains both of the spheres from the Black 
world (that is, the difference between the Black world and Wis that W 
is not symmetrical, and thus the spheres in Wdo not share all their rela- 
tional properties, as they do in the Black world). Given this, the spheres’ 
qualitative properties would have to individuate them in W But sup- 
pose that the spheres had precisely the same nonrelational qualitative 
properties in W that they had in the Black world. How could the very 
same properties that failed to individuate, that is, failed to identify, the 
spheres in the Black world, succeed in doing so in W? If the properties 
of ‘being a sphere’, ‘having mass m’, ‘having radius 7’, ‘being composed 
of iron’, and so on, are unable to individuate the spheres in the Black 
world, then given the necessity of identity, neither would they be able 
to in W The only other potential candidates for individuating proper- 
ties are the different relational properties the spheres instantiate in W 
(in virtue of its asymmetry); but, ex hypothesi, these properties do not 
exist in the Black world, and so cannot individuate the very same 
spheres in W“ 

Nevertheless, this defense of the argument from spatial dispersion 
leads to the second worry I mentioned—one that has been voiced by 


8 Adams, “Primitive Thisness and Primitive Identity,” p. 13. 

“There is, of course, another way to defend Adams’s principle about the structure 
of individuality. By definition, thisnesses exist in all possible worlds in which the indi- 
viduals that have them exist. So if thisnesses exist in the Black world, then they also exist 
(and, also by definition, individuate) in W This defense, however, would not do much to 
persuade the opponent who is already skeptical of the concept of thisness. 
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John O’Leary-Hawthore and J.A. Cover. They argue that the spatial 
dispersion argument suffers from an unwarranted bias in favor of 
taking transworld identity claims at face value.” Thus, in my example 
above, they would say that it is open to the opponent of nonqualita- 
tive thisness to deny that it is the very same spheres in the Black 
world and in W; for it might be the case that there are no determi- 
nate de re propositions true of either sphere in the Black world. Per- 
haps the only propositions true of the Black world are general ones 
such as Hx (x is a sphere), Axdy (x is a sphere and y is a sphere and 
x # y) (ibid., p. 104). Hence, though there are two spheres, there is 
nothing that there is for each sphere to be the particular sphere that 
it is—that is, they do not have thisnesses. And, given that there are 
no determinate de re propositions true of the spheres in the Black 
world, we cannot talk about one of those spheres existing in W 
Transworld relations between qualitatively similar individuals are 
not structured in terms of the identity relation, but in terms of the 
counterpart relation. On this view, then, the possible existence of a 
Black world does not imply that thisness must be nonqualitative 
rather than qualitative; it implies that there is no thisness at all. 
The lesson O’Leary-Hawthorne and Cover glean from these con- 
siderations is that an appropriately unbiased test for nonqualitative 
thisness must not only show that there is a pair of distinct individuals 
with all the same qualitative properties, but also must show that each 
member of the pair has different de re propositions true of them. I 
take it that strengthening the test in this manner is meant to dissuade 
actualists from defending their endorsement of transworld identity 
with an appeal to thisness, since it now appears that an assumption 
in favor of the former is required to establish the existence of the 
latter. For my part, I am happy to allow the more stringent test, as 
well as the assumption in favor of taking transworld identity claims 
at face value, since I am not trying to defend transworld identity. It 
would, of course, be unfortunate if any positive conclusions I come to 
about thisness—in particular, any conclusions that I might seek to 
employ in defense of a temporal framework—could only be accepted 
by those who endorsed transworld identity, but I am prepared to ac- 
cept the inevitable exclusionary nature of systematic metaphysics. 
The systems generated from such an endeavor rarely produce a broad 
range of adherents, necessarily dependent as they are on a complex 
interweaving of doctrines, some of which will certainly be controver- 
sial. In any case, I take the assumption in favor of transworld identity 


15 O’Leary-Hawthorne and Cover, “Framing the Thisness Issue,” The Australasian Journal 
of Philosophy, Lxxv, 1 (March 1997): 102-08. 
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to be considerably less controversial than some other assumptions 
one might make in arguing for thisness.'® 

I.B.2. Temporal Dispersion. Setting aside, then, those two objections, 
we will move on to the temporal dispersion counterexample to (I/I). 
Now that we have the general strategy in place for dispersion type 
arguments against (I/I), it will take less work to set up the one from 
temporal dispersion: we simply substitute events for material objects, 
and time for space. Before explaining how this works, however, I will 
need to say something about the conception of events I will be work- 
ing with; since event theory is one of the more contentious areas of 
metaphysics, and my subsequent arguments will depend upon trans- 
parency with respect to my basic conception of what is to be an event. 
Nevertheless, I do not want to say anything now that would diminish 
the scope of those arguments, by, for example, assuming a specific 
(perhaps contentious) theory of events that turns out to be a necessary 
condition for accepting my ultimate conclusions. Thus, in order to 
steer a course between these two dangers, I will be explicit about 
what I minimally take an event to be, but I will refrain from offering 
or endorsing a fully worked out theory of events. 

Minimally, then, I take an event to be a nonrepeatable, concrete 
particular. Of course, even this characterization of an event is not free 
from controversy, since some event theorists will claim that, inasmuch 
as distinct events can be co-located, they cannot be concrete. For my 
part, I take the concreteness of an event to consist in its being spa- 
tiotemporal and part of the causal nexus. Thus, I take this contro- 
versy to be grounded in the abstract/concrete distinction itself, 
rather than in different theories of events. The important point to 
take from my minimal characterization is that it rejects Chisholm’s 
conception of events, according to which events are universal or re- 
peatable entities.” 

We now are in a position to discuss the argument from temporal 
dispersion. Again, the methodology is much the same as it is in the 
spatial dispersion case: if we can describe a possible world in which 
there are temporally dispersed events that share all of their qualitative 
properties, both relational and nonrelational, we will have provided a 
counterexample to (I/J) with respect to events. What would such a 
world look like? Hacking, quoting from A.J. Ayer, suggests a world 
consisting of “an infinite series of sounds... ABCDABCDA..., 


os In section 11, below, we will consider—and ultimately reject—two such controver- 
sial assumptions. 

1 See Roderick Chisholm, “Events and Propositions,” Nois, 1v, 1 (February 1970): 
15-24. 
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succeeding one another at equal intervals, with no first or last term.””* 


As I understand this example, we are to think of the terms ‘A’, ‘B’, ‘C’, 
and ‘D’ as each referring to an event with a particular set of qualitative 
properties. So, perhaps every occurrence of A has the property ‘having 
pitch A’. For the sake of simplicity, and to avoid having to spell out a 
more thoroughgoing metaphysics of events, we will assume that the 
sounds and their properties are the sole constituents of these events. 
This assumption is in line with Ayer’s original, minimal description of 
the example, as one involving just the sounds themselves, and not, for 
example, any material objects.’® 

In elucidating and discussing the example, it will be helpful to 
make use of the type/token distinction. We will say that there are four 
event types in Ayer’s world, where these types are individuated by the 
set of qualitative properties, both relational and nonrelational, that 
are instantiated by every token of that type. Thus, every occurrence 
of, for example, A, is a token of the event type ‘A’; that is, an occur- 
rence of an event with the properties ‘having pitch A’, ‘being earlier 
than a token of event type ‘B’’, ‘being later than a token of event type 
‘D”, and so on. It is immaterial, in this context, whether or not one 
wishes to think of the event types as universals, since the events them- 
selves (that is, the token occurrences) are certainly not universals, and 
that is all my minimal conception of events requires. So, by stipula- 
tion, each of the token events in this world shares all of its nonrela- 
tional qualitative properties with all of the other tokens of its type; and 
the uniformity of the intervals, coupled with there being no first or 
last event, ensure that they also share all of their relational qualitative 
properties. Yet clearly, tokens of event type ‘A’, for example, are all 
distinct events, given that they are temporally dispersed. Thus, (I/I) 
fails for events in this possible world, and, given the preceding argu- 
ments, we may conclude that all events, both possible and actual, in- 
stantiate thisness. 


II. AN OBJECTION TO DISPERSION ARGUMENTS 


ILA. Hacking. I think the most powerful objection to the dispersion 
arguments we have just looked at comes from Hacking (op. cit., pp. 249— 
56). His objection, and its application to these arguments, is impor- 
tant enough that we should take the time here to gain a thorough 
understanding of it; for it will have a significant bearing on the out- 
come of the investigation. Hacking objects not only to the dispersion 


8 Hacking, “The Identity of Indiscernibles,” this JOURNAL, LXXI, 9 (May 8, 1975): 
249-56, p. 254. . 
1 See Ayer, Philosophical Essays (New York: St. Martin’s, 1954), p. 32. 
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arguments themselves, but to the whole strategy of inferring substan- 
tive metaphysical theses (such as the existence and instantiation of 
thisness) from supposed counterexamples to (I/I). His objection is 
that such examples can always be redescribed in a wav that preserves 
all of the (nonquestion-begging) truths in the possible world under 
consideration, but in a way that does not imply that the qualitatively 
indistinguishable individuals in that world are distinct. It is impor- 
tant to note here that Hacking is not arguing for or against (I/I), 
he is simply arguing that the examples that are supposed to settle 
the matter are underdetermined. 

Take the Black world, for example. According to Hacking, we are 
no less justified in claiming that there is only one sphere in that world, 
than we are in claiming that there are two.” All of the propositions, 
expressed in purely general terms, that are true of the world under 
the initial two-sphere description, are also true of the world under the 
one-sphere redescription—save the question-begging, “There are two 
spheres.” According to Hacking, the latter proposition is question beg- 
ging because asserting it is paramount to denying the truth of (I/I) with- 
out argumentation. Hacking anticipates the reply that “Every sphere is 
two diameters from a sphere” is neither question begging nor true in 
the one-sphere world, while it certainly is true in the two-sphere world. 
He acknowledges that this reply would be successful if space were ab- 
solute, since, on an absolutist view, relations such as ‘being two diam- 
eters from a sphere’ are not basic, but are determined by space itself. 
But if space is relational, and spatial relations are nothing more than 
relations between objects, then the totality of objects determines what 
spatial relations obtain. Thus, if space is relational, then “Every sphere 
is two diameters from a sphere” is true in the Black world in virtue of 
the truth of “There are two spheres”—and the latter is a proposition 
that we have agreed to omit from the Black world on the grounds that 
it is question begging. 

So, according to Hacking, in order to demonstrate that there is a 
metaphysical difference between a Black world described as having 
one sphere and one described as having two spheres, we would first 
have to argue—on independent grounds—that space is absolute. One 
might think, of course, that absolute space is ruled out ex hypothesi in 
the Black world, since that world is set up as one in which nothing 
exists but the spheres (in which case there is no such entity as absolute 
space). This dismissal of absolute space might be question begging 


%1 should note that Hacking actually discusses Kant’s dispersion argument involving 
two raindrops abstracted from the actual world, rather than Black’s argument from a 
two-sphere world. 
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itself, however, so we will interpret Black’s world as one in which no 
material objects exist but the spheres. Indeed, this must be the inter- 
pretation that Hacking makes, as he allows for the possibility of ab- 
solute space. Still, he claims that no good independent argument 
for absolute space is forthcoming, since it implies that a Black world 
where the spheres move a short distance along the “natural” axis is 
different from a Black world in which the spheres are stationary. Thus, 
“One should not commit oneself to such non-differences to show 
that a two[sphere] universe differs from a one-[sphere] universe” (op. 
cit., p. 252). Furthermore, once we allow that space is relational, then, 
as others have noted, we can redescribe the Black world as one in 
which space is curved, such that there is just one sphere that is spa- 
tially dispersed from itself; in which case, spatial dispersion does not 
imply distinctness.” 

As we have seen, Hacking also considers the temporal dispersion 
argument, and he makes essentially the same point as in the spatial 
dispersion case. We simply redescribe the world containing the series 
of events... ABCDABCDA...as one that only contains AB C D 
(that is, for each event type, there exists only one token). This rede- 
scription is legitimate if time is relational, since temporal relations are 
then relations between events, and are determined not by the times at 
which they occur, but by the events themselves. Of course, inasmuch 
as this redescription implies that there is a first and last event, it is 
not faithful to the original description. Here, again, however, we im- 
port the notion of curved space-time, and claim that the world under 
the new description is circular: “with D preceding A, which precedes 
B, which precedes C, which precedes the very same D that precedes 
A.”” Thus, though there are only four events under the redescription, 
the world is still faithful to the original description, since there is no 
first or last event. 

II.B. Adams's Response. Adams, in responding to Hacking’s objection, 
acknowledges that an acceptance of absolute space-time is too strong 
an assumption to make in defending dispersion arguments against 
(I/I).¥ He also acknowledges that, in the spatial case, the redescrip- 
tion of the Euclidean Black world as a non-Euclidean one in which 
space is curved does not make for a difference in possible worlds. 
If one were to claim that “a difference in geometries makes, in its 
own right, a difference in possible worlds,” then one must assume 


21 Though Hacking does not make the possibility of space-time curvature explicit in 
the spatial case, he does in the temporal case, as we shall see below. 

? Hacking, op. cit., p- 255. - ; 

3 Adams, “Primitive Thisness and Primitive Identity.” 
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that “what geometry the universe has does not depend on a determi- 
nation of the number of objects in space” (ibid., p. 16). Adams rejects 
this assumption on intuitive grounds, though he is not explicit about 
what those grounds are. I take it the thought is this: Just as, in our 
search for a nonquestion-begging counterexample to (I/I), we were 
unwilling to assume that relations between objects obtain indepen- 
dently of the number of objects in space (thus the ban on assuming 
absolute space), we should also deny the same assumption in the case 
of the universe’s geometry. After all, for all we know, whether a world 
is Euclidean or non-Euclidean might have everything to do with how 
many objects it contains; and if it does, then we will have begged the 
question against (I/I) in assuming that the two-sphere world is dif- 
ferent from the one-sphere world in virtue of being Euclidean. Thus, 
given that the above assumptions are questionable, and given that 
they are required in order to warrant the assertion of “There are two 
spheres” with respect to the Black world, Hacking is justified in claim- 
ing that this assertion is question begging. 

In light of Adams’s concessions to Hacking, how does he defend 
the argument from spatial dispersion? He does so by claiming that it 
is only plausible to regard the Euclidean and the non-Euclidean de- 
scriptions as indicating fundamentally different worlds if one has 
independent reason to believe that material objects have thisness; which 
he does not, given that he is “inclined to take a phenomenalistic view” 
of such objects (ibid., p. 16n)! So much for our test for thisness—at least 
in the case of material objects—since it was supposed to give us inde- 
pendent reason for believing that such objects instantiated thisness. 

Adams does, however, offer another brief argument in defense of 
the spatial dispersion counterexample. He considers the possibility of 
a world with almost indiscernible twin spheres. Here we are to imagine 
one sphere, for example, having a small chemical impurity that the 
other lacks. Such a world is clearly possible; and if a slight change 
in the chemical composition of the imperfect globe results in the 
two globes now being indiscernible, then, unless such changes affect 
the modal status of the world in question, the Black world should also 
be possible. I, however, find this argument inconclusive. Hacking’s 
point was that the possibility of a two-sphere Black world hinges upon 
question-begging assumptions (this, in spite of the fact that such a 
world is conceivable), and that, absent those assumptions, Black worlds 
underdetermine the number of objects they contain. So, although the 
very same world with indiscernible twins can be redescribed as a single- 
sphere world, obviously the world with almost indiscernible twins 
cannot be so redescribed. In order for the two to be the same world, 
there must be something in the latter world to affect the change that 
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brings about complete indiscernability. But it is hard to see what 
there could be in a world that, ex hypothesi, only contains iron sphere(s), 
that could possibly affect such a change. Perhaps, however, there need 
not be any entity that brings the required change about—perhaps it 
is just a brute change. Even allowing this, however—that is, even al- 
lowing that the chemical impurity of the one sphere is inexplicably 
removed at time t, rendering the two spheres indiscernible from t— 
the two spheres would still be discernible with respect to their distinct 
histories. Thus we are left with a world that is uncontroversially possi- 
ble, but also one in which the spheres do not share all of their rela- 
tional qualitative properties (they bear different temporal relations 
to their earlier states); in which case, it is no longer clear that thisness 
is required to distinguish them. 

Perhaps, however, we should be considering two different possible 
worlds here, rather than a change in one. We have the world with the 
chemically impure sphere, which is clearly possible, and the world 
where the very same sphere is not chemically impure. So, given that 
the latter differs so slightly from the former, must not the latter also 
be possible? Again, this strikes me as being inconclusive. Clearly, if 
(I/I) turns out to be true in the case of material objects, then the 
world with indiscernible twins is not possible; in which case, small dif 
ferences in chemical composition can make substantial modal differ- 
ences. The point is, if one finds Hacking’s objection compelling, then 
an appeal to the possibility of some world which is not a counterex- 
ample to (I/I), no matter how similar it is to the alleged counterex- 
ample, is not going to convince one of the possibility of the latter. 

Adams does, however, go on to consider Black-like worlds inhabited 
with almost indiscernible twin human beings, and argues that the 
possibility of these worlds counts more conclusively against (1/1). 
And I grant that populating the spheres does make the argument 
from “almost indiscernibility” much more convincing, but it looks like 
material objects themselves, apart from any relations they might bear 
to human beings, have not conclusively passed the test for thisness. 
What about the temporal dispersion argument: Can it stand up any 
better against Hacking’s objection? Or must our conclusions about 
thisness and events mirror those of thisness and material objects? It 
is this question to which we will turn next. 


UII. A WAY FORWARD: STATIC VERSUS DYNAMIC WORLDS 


We have taken stock of the most serious objection to arguments pur- 
porting to establish the existence of.thisness, and we have looked at 
responses to that objection which are, at best, inconclusive (at least 
when considered independently of the existence of human beings). 
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What, then, is the best way forward for the proponent of thisness? 
In particular, what is the best way forward for the proponent who sus- 
pects thisness might be a fundamental feature of reality—one that is 
independent of the existence of human beings? In the case of mate- 
rial objects, there appears to be no way forward. Given the reasonable 
ban on assuming absolute space, and given the equally reasonable 
ban on the assumption that a difference in geometry makes for a dif- 
ference in possible worlds, there is no nonquestion-begging way to 
infer the instantiation of thisness in material objects from spatial dis- 
persion arguments. In the case of events, however, there is a way for- 
ward, and the key to recognizing it lies in recognizing an important 
disanalogy between space and time. 

Recall the intuitive reasoning behind rejecting the assumption that 
a difference in geometry makes for a difference in possible worlds: 
whether or not a Black world is Euclidean or non-Euclidean may very 
well depend on whether or not it contains two spheres or only one. 
Thus we cannot validly infer that a Black world contains two spheres 
simply from the stipulation that it is Euclidean. What about the tem- 
poral case? Are we equally obligated to accept a ban on the assumption 
that a difference in chronometry makes for a difference in possible 
worlds? Given the ban on assuming absolute space-time, we cannot 
claim that the number of events in a temporal series are determined 
by relations to the times at which they occur; but must we also reject 
the thought that the number of events in a temporal series might be 
determined by whether that series is linear or circular? If we take a 
moment here to reflect on the nature of circular time, I think it will 
reveal that a difference in chronometry does make for a difference in 
possible worlds. 

Consider some of the necessary characteristics of circular time: 
First, as we have already noted, there is no first or last event in circular 
time. It might be contended that this is not a necessary characteristic, 
but is instead a contingent characteristic stipulated in order to remain 
faithful to the original description of Ayer’s linear repeating time. 
But if we think of the series of events in circular time as forming “a 
seamless, closed circle,” as Richard Sorabji urges in his discussion of 
circular time, then it is clear that there is no nonarbitrary way of des- 
ignating a first or last event.” 

Second, although there is a sense in which the events in a circular 
time series continually repeat themselves, strictly speaking, each event 
occurs only once—given that each event is numerically identical to all 
of its “repetitions.” Again, the type/token distinction can help clarify 


* Sorabji, Matter, Space, and Motion (London: Duckworth, 1988), p. 165. 
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the distinction between Ayer’s linear repeating world and the corre- 
sponding circular world: both worlds contain only four event types, 
but Ayer’s world also contains an infinite number of tokens of those 
types; whereas the circular world only contains four tokens—one cor- 
responding to each type. It is also helpful here to think of events 
in circular time on analogy with the numbers of a clock face. Just as 
12 o’clock only occurs once on a clock face, so each event in circular 
time only occurs once (ibid.). 

Third, given the first and second characteristics, all events in a cir- 
cular time series must be equally real. This follows because if each of 
the four events in the circular time series A B C D occurs once and 
only once, and there is no beginning to the series, then it is always 
the case that every event has occurred (which, of course, is just to 
say that every event occurs (tenselessly)). And I know of no more 
apt criterion for the reality of an event than its occurrence. So when 
event A is present to a subject, it is also the case that that very same 
event lies in the subject’s past and future, and thus there can be no 
objective distinction between past, present, and future in circular 
time. And finally, it follows from all this that a circular time series is 
necessarily static. By this, I mean that a circular temporal world is nec- 
essarily one in which the B-Theory of time obtains.” 

Now consider linear repeating time. Clearly, it is conceivable that 
such a time series be static, but it should be just as clear that it is also 
conceivably (that is, conceptually possibly) dynamic. Certainly, actual 
linear time is conceivably dynamic—by which I mean that holding 
actual linear time to be dynamic does not involve any logical or con- 
ceptual incoherence (pace John McTaggart”). This is precisely why 
there exists such a lively debate between the static and dynamic theo- 
rists: there is no way logically or conceptually to demonstrate the fal- 
sity of either theory. In contrast, it is my contention that if time were 
circular, one could conceptually demonstrate the falsity of the dynamic 
theory; since it is conceptually incoherent to claim that (i) all events 
exist tenselessly (as I argued, above, that circular time entails), and 
(ii) tense is an objective feature of reality (as the A-Theory entails). 
Thus, if actual linear time is conceivably dynamic, then I can see no 


3 For my purposes here, I take the B-Theory of time to denote a static conception of 
time according to which there is no objective temporal becoming, and according to 
which past, present, and future events all tenselessly exist. I take the A-Theory to de- 
note a dynamic conception of time according to which temporal becoming (however 
conceived) and tense are objective features of reality. 

25 Eyen if one were to acknowledge the alleged contradiction of the A-series that 
McTaggart argued for, there is nothing intrinsic to linear time that entails the contra- 
diction. Consider that all sides to the debate agree that presentism is a dynamic theory 
that is immune to the contradiction, and presentism normally assumes linear time. 
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reason to deny that the repeating linear time of Ayer’s world is also 
conceivably dynamic. After all, the differences between Ayer’s world 
and the actual linear world are not ones that obviously entail the inco- 
herence of the dynamic theory in the former. 

As an example of what an A-Theoretic Ayerian world might look 
like, suppose the linear world that contains the series ... A B C DA 
BCDA... is a dynamic one, according to which temporal becoming 
is an objective feature of reality. Further suppose that on this particu- 
lar dynamic conception of time, each event causes its successor to come 
into existence. So, for example, when A begins to occur, the subsequent 
occurrence of B does not yet exist.” Now compare this with static cir- 
cular time, where A, B, C, and D always exist. We have here a very real 
difference in possible worlds, given that the two have different ontol- 
ogies; and, importantly, this difference in ontology is not determined by 
questionable assumptions about absolute space-time, nor by question- 
begging assumptions that presuppose a difference in ontology. On the 
contrary, the difference in ontology follows from the nonquestion- 
begging descriptions of a world as linear and a world as circular. 
Given these descriptions, which both parties to the debate acknowl- 
edge, our goal has been to determine whether they indicate two differ- 
ent worlds, or whether the linear world can be equally well described 
as a circular world. What we have discovered is that a circular world is 
necessarily static, while a repeating linear world is not, and that this 
difference determines a difference in ontology. So although a differ- 
ence in geometry does not make for a difference in possible worlds, 
a difference in chronometry does. And the disanalogy between space 
and time that underpins this conclusion is that, while we can conceive 
of time being static or dynamic, we can only conceive of space as being 
static; thus there is no corresponding ontological distinction to be 
made when comparing Euclidean and non-Euclidean spatial worlds.” 


7 As will become evident, the line of argument I am pursuing here could be simpli- 
fied by stipulating a “moving spotlight” dynamic conception for the linear world, rather 
than a nonexistent future dynamic conception. The former acknowledges the reality 
of past and future events, but weds this ontology with an objective temporal becom- 
ing, that is, the moving spotlight of the present. The benefit of simplicity in this ap- 
proach, however, is outweighed by a greater cost: the moving spotlight conception 
fails to provide a robust enough distinction between past and future; and it is precisely 
such a distinction that best supports the claim that there is a metaphysical difference 
between the circular and linear worlds. For a defense of the view that a dynamic con- 
ception of time requires an existent past and nonexistent future, see my “Presentism 
and Ontological Symmetry,” The Australasian Journal of Philosophy, Lxxxiu, 2 (June 2005): 
223-40. 

3I have put the modal claims in the foregoing discussion in terms of conceptual— 
rather than metaphysical—possibility and necessity. I take conceptual necessity to 
be narrower than metaphysical necessity, and strictly logical necessity to be narrower 
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Let us now consider possible objections to this line of argumenta- 
tion. First, one might object to the proffered dynamic conception of 
infinitely repeating time on the grounds that a nonexistent future 
cannot be infinite. But we can certainly conceive of this series con- 
tinuing to infinity without it being the case that—at the time of an 
event’s occurrence—any of its successors exist. Whether or not there 
could be an end to time is an entirely independent question from 
whether time is static or dynamic. It is not as though a philosopher 
who endorses a dynamic conception of time and a nonexistent future 
is thereby forced to deny that time continues to infinity. 

Second, one might argue that a nonexistent future implies that 
the different repetitions of each event have different qualitative prop- 
erties; in which case, we do not get a counterexample to (I/I).” The 
worry would be that a given occurrence of A, for example, differs from 
previous occurrences perhaps because it has different tensed prop- 
erties, or perhaps because it bears no future directed relations to other 
events; and if either or both of these differences are qualitative ones, 
then (I/I) ‘succeeds in differentiating between distinct occurrences of 
A, thus nullifying the justification for postulating thisness. My response 
to this objection is, first, to note that if the relations that are meant 
qualitatively to distinguish a present event from its previous occur- 
rences are relations between particular events, then they are not qual- 
itative relations at all and we still have a counterexample to (I/I). 
Furthermore, the same point can be made in connection with times: 
relations to particular times cannot qualitatively distinguish between 
event repetitions. If, however, the properties and relations that are 
meant qualitatively to distinguish a present event from its previous oc- 
currences are characterized in purely general terms, then I acknowl- 
edge that for my argument to succeed, these properties and relations 
must fail to distinguish between event repetitions. 

First, let us consider whether tensed properties can distinguish be- 
tween event repetitions. Take, for example, the following propositions, 


still. These grades of necessity assume a tradition of modality that can be found in 
Alvin Plantinga, The Nature of Necessity (New York: Oxford, 1974), p. 2, and Jonathan 
Lowe, The Possibility of Metaphysics (New York: Oxford, 1998), pp. 13-16. It is, in 
my view, an advantage of this tradition that it allows for the conceptual possibility of 
both the A-Theory and B-Theory (and so meaningful debate), while also allowing 
that the theory that actually obtains is metaphysically necessary (that is, obtains in 
all logically possible worlds), and that the one that does not actually obtain is meta- 
physically impossible. 

™ Let “repetitions” in this context mean “different token occurrences of the same 
event type.” 
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each of which ascribes a tensed property to every event in our dy- 
namic, linear repeating time series: 


(1) Every event is past at some time. 
(2) Every event is present at some time. 
(3) No event is future at any time. 


Since (1), (2), and (3) are all true in the world under consider- 
ation, their constituent tensed properties fail to differentiate between 
event repetitions. 

What about temporal relations between events in the world under 
consideration: Do they qualitatively distinguish between event repeti- 
tions? At this point in the debate, one might just appeal to the nature 
of a dynamic world and claim that such relations are not basic, but are 
reducible to tensed properties. This response, however, fails to take 
into account the possibility that a dynamic world with a lopsided on- 
tology, such as the one currently under consideration, requires that 
tenseless temporal relations be basic and irreducible to tensed prop- 
erties.” Given this possibility, I wish to remain agnostic on whether 
tensed properties or tenseless temporal relations are more basic. So 
let us consider 


` (4) Every event is earlier than another event at some time. 


Once again, (4) is a purely general proposition with no particular 
constituents, and, once again, given that it is true in the world un- 
der consideration, it fails to differentiate between events. Now, how- 
ever, consider 


(5) Every present event is earlier than another event. 


(5) is false in the stipulated world, and so, if it is purely general, its 
constituent relation does qualitatively distinguish different event 
repetitions. But is (5) purely general? On any dynamic view, given 
the objectivity of temporal becoming, what is present is objective 
and unique, and so there is only ever one present event. Therefore, 
‘present event’ denotes a particular event, and thus (5) is not purely 
general. A similar point can be made against 


(6) Every event is earlier than another event at the present time. 


Although (6) is false in the world under consideration, it is not purely 
general, given that, on a dynamic view, the ‘present time’ is a particular 


% See Michael Tooley, Time, Tense, and Causation (New York: Oxford, 1997). On Tooley’s 
view, though tensed properties and concepts are not basic, the concept of actuality as of 
a time is basic, thus preserving a dynamic world. 
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time. Likewise for any proposition that has the ‘the present’ as a con- 
stituent, such as 


(7) Every present event is three event occurrences earlier than a simi- 
lar event. 


Again, this proposition, though false in the dynamic, linear repeating 
world, makes reference to a particular event (the ‘present event’), in 
which case the world under consideration remains a counterexample 
to (I/I).” In a dynamic world, it is an objective fact about which par- 
ticular event is present at which particular time, so propositions in 
such a world cannot contain references to ‘the present’ and remain 
general. It is important here to be clear about what this claim entails, 
and what it does not entail. It does not entail that there are not dif- 
ferent ways of carving up the temporal boundaries of the present. 
What it does entail is that whatever way we choose to stipulate those 
boundaries, and so designate a present event, that way must make 
some reference to the edge of becoming. On the view under consid- 
eration, the edge of becoming is the time t at which events come into 
existence: prior to t the designated event does not exist, and subse- 
quent to tit does exist. It is the reference to this edge of becoming that 
makes propositions about the present singular rather than general. 

There are no doubt many other potential candidates for proposi- 
tions that are not true of all events in the dynamic, linear repeating 
world, but I maintain that any such propositions would fail to be 
purely general, and thus would be unable to qualitatively distinguish 
between different tokens of the same event type. I therefore conclude 
that this linear world does provide a counterexample to (I/I), and 
that the objection under consideration therefore fails. In light of that 
failure, we can stand by the claim that a circular world is necessarily 
static, while a repeating linear world is not, as well as the conclusion 
that this constitutes a real difference in possible worlds. 


IV. CONCLUSION 


We have been trying to discover whether there are thisnesses in the 
world, and, in particular, whether events instantiate them. Along the 
way we also looked at arguments for the view that material objects 


*'T hope it is clear that this proposition is also open to the same objection that 
Hacking alleged, in the spatial case, against, ‘Every sphere is two diameters from an- 
other sphere’. That is, it assumes that we can determine the number of events in a 
temporal series from the relations that hold between times, and this assumes absolute 
time. Cleary this is not an assumption that the opponent of thisness would be willing to 
make, since, as we have seen, the spatial and temporal dispersion arguments provide 
clear cut counterexamples to (I/I) if absolute space-time is assumed. 
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instantiate thisness. What we have learned is that, unless we are will- 
ing to endorse absolute space-time, we are unable to successfully argue 
that material objects, in and of themselves, instantiate thisness. Ini- 
tially, it also appeared that the same considerations which cast doubt 
on thisness for material objects weigh against thisness for events as 
well. Then, however, we noticed an important disanalogy between 
space and time: a temporal series might be static or dynamic, but 
space can only be static. This disanalogy gave us room to assert that 
temporal dispersion cases are definitive, nonquestion-begging coun- 
terexamples to (I/I), even though spatial dispersion cases are not. 
This is because it is no arbitrary matter how many events exist in the 
temporal dispersion cases. If one such case is described as a dynamic, 
linear repeating temporal world with infinitely many events, then one 
cannot redescribe that very same temporal world as a circular one with 
only four events, since circular time is necessarily static, and a static 
temporal world is an altogether different one from a dynamic tem- 
poral world. Therefore, given that temporal dispersion cases—even 
ones not involving human beings—are counterexamples to (I/I), 
events do have thisness, and their instantiation of thisness is logically 
and metaphysically independent of the existence of human beings. 

If this last conclusion is correct, and the temporal dispersion ar- 
gument goes through, then am I not being a little pessimistic about 
the spatial dispersion argument? Perhaps I am simply overstating the 
disanalogy between space and time, since one might wish to question 
whether our inability to conceive of dynamic space is really indicative 
of the actual, underlying ontology, or whether that inability is merely 
a limitation of our conceptual framework. These questions might en- 
courage us to run the argument in the opposite direction. Instead 
of diagnosing our success in the temporal dispersion argument, and 
failure in the spatial dispersion argument, as involving a disanalogy 
between space and time, we could cite the close analogy between space 
and time, and our success in the temporal dispersion argument, as 
warrant for believing there must be a successful version of the Spatial 
dispersion argument. 

But what would such an argument look like? It would either have to 
propose a coherent conception of what dynamic space would involve, 
or it would have to propose some other, particularly spatial—perhaps 
geometrical—distinction, that was analogous to the particularly tem- 
poral distinction of static/ dynamic. Furthermore, bear in mind that 
such a proposal on its own would not suffice to rescue the spatial dis- 
persion argument, since the successful proposal would also have to 
entail, in a nonquestion-begging way, that there are two spheres, rather 
than one, in the Black world. As we saw in section 11, assuming absolute 
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CAUSAL INDEPENDENCE, THE IDENTITY OF INDISCERNIBLES, 
AND THE ESSENTIALITY OF ORIGINS* 


ax Black offers the following counterexample to the Prin- 
ciple of the Identity of Indiscernibles (PII): 
(Passage I) 


Isn’t it logically possible that the universe should have contained nothing 
but two exactly similar spheres? We might suppose that each was made of 
chemically pure iron, had a diameter of one mile, that they had the same 
temperature, colour, and so on, and that nothing else existed. Then every 
quality and relational characteristic of the one would also be a property of 
the other. Now if what I am describing is logically possible, it is not im- 
possible for two things to have all their properties in common. This seems 
to me to refute the Principle. 


Commenting on Black’s example, Robert Adams uses the possibility 
of almost indiscernible spheres to argue for the possibility of Black’s 
indiscernible spheres: 


(Passage II) 


We may just have an intuition that there could be distinct, though indiscern- 
ible, globes in these circumstances. But there may also be an argument for 
this view—which will depend in turn on other intuitions, like all arguments in 
these matters. The argument might rest on an intuition that the possibility of 
there being two objects in a given spatiotemporal relation to each other is not 
affected by any slight changes in such features as the color or chemical com- 
position of one or both objects. If we accept that intuition, we can infer the 
possibility of indiscernible twins from the uncontroversial possibility of 
almost indiscernible twins. No one doubts that there could be a universe like 
the universe of our example in other respects, if one of the two globes had 
a small chemical impurity that the other lacked. Surely, we may think, the 
absence of the impurity would not make such a universe impossible.” 


Even those who are not convinced by Adams’s argument, such as 
Michael Della Rocca,’ acknowledge the extent of its-influence, yet 


*I thank James Sennett, Yuri Balashov, and Randolph Clarke for their feedback on 
an earlier version of this paper. 
1 Black, “The Identity of Indiscernibles,” Mind, Lx1 (1952): 153-64, at p. 156. 
? Adams, “Primitive Thisness and Primitive Identity,” this JOURNAL, LXXVI, 1 (Jan- 
uary 1979): 5-26, at p. 17. 
See Della Rocca, “Two Spheres, Twenty Spheres, and the Identity of Indiscern- 
ibles,” Pacific Philosophical Quarterly, Lxxxvi (2005): 480-92. 
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the argument itself is not fully spelled out in the passage. Why is it that 
“Surely...the absence of the impurity would not make such a universe 
impossible”? The same question arises with respect to the second 
“almost indiscernibles” argument that Adams discusses. Adams postu- 
lates a world in which he and an almost indiscernible twin differ only in 
how many horns appear on the heads of the dragons in their correspond- 
ing nightmares. The dragon in Adams’s nightmare has ten horns, 
whereas the dragon in the twin’s nightmare has only seven. Adams writes 
as follows: 


But if such a world is even possible, it seems to follow that a world with 
perfectly indiscernible twins is also possible. For surely I could have 
existed, and so could my twin, if my monster had had only seven horns, 
like his (op. cit., pp. 17-18). 


Why is it that “...surely I could have existed, and so could my twin, if 
my monster had had only seven horns, like his”? Adams acknowledges 
(op. cit., p. 18) that his argument depends on the necessity of identity 
and distinctness and on the postulation of transworld identities, among 
other things, but the additional assumptions Adams identifies do not 
get us from the premise to the conclusion. Adams’s ‘surely’s remain. 
My aim in this essay is to get rid of them. 

I will begin by formulating the conclusion and an explicit premise 
of Adams’s argument in Passage II. I will then show that the gap in 
this argument can be bridged using entirely plausible assumptions 
about causal independence and the logic of the counterfactual con- 
ditional. I will then argue that causal independence bears in a simi- 
lar way on an issue Nathan Salmon raises’ concerning Saul Kripke’s 
argument’ for the Essentiality of Origins. I will conclude by using 
my analysis of the argument of Passage II to identify a previously 
unacknowledged reply to that argument. 


I. THE ARGUMENT OF PASSAGE II 


Let Sx abbreviate the claim that x is an iron sphere one mile in diam- 
eter. We can suppose that Sx is a formula describing x as having a 
specific internal structure, for example, a specific number of iron 
atoms arranged in a specific way. Let Mxy be the claim that (i) x 
and y exist,° and (ii) whatever exists is either x, y, a part of x, a part 
of y, or something the parts of which come only from xand y, and (iii) 
the surface of x is two miles from the surface of y. Finally, let Ix 


4See Salmon, Reference and Essence (Princeton: University Press, 1981). 
5See Kripke, Naming and Necessity (Cambridge: Harvard, 1980). 
6 To be more specific, (i) is the claim (Sz z=x & 3z z=y). 
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abbreviate the claim that x has a chemical impurity bonded to its sur- 
face. The inference in Passage II from the possibility of the almost 
indiscernible spheres to the possibility of the indiscernible spheres 
seems to be the inference from this premise: 


(1) © Ax Ay [(Sx & Sy) & (Ix & ~Iy) & Mx] 
to this conclusion: 
(2) Ax Ay [(Sx 8 Sy) & (~Ix 8 ~h) & (Mxy & x#y)] 


In neither the premise (1) nor the conclusion (2) does the formula 
inside the quantifiers completely describe the spheres x and y or ex- 
plicitly state their indiscernibility. The conclusion does, however, state 
that x and y are numerically distinct while having the properties pos- 
tulated by Black in Passage I. The inference from (1) to (2) is invalid 
in the relevant logical system, namely quantified S5,” since (1) is con- 
sistent with (3) whereas (2) is not: 


(3) O Wx Wy [((Sx & Sy) & (~Ix & ~5)) > x=) 


That is, (1), but not (2), is consistent with its being impossible for 
more than one chemically pure iron sphere to exist. So, if the argu- 
ment of Passage II is valid, it must have tacit premises. What are they? 


Adams’s comments in the following passage are relevant to the 
search for tacit premises. Switching from the iron spheres to the 
dreaming twins, suppose that w is the world in which Adams and 
his twin are almost indiscernible, that is, indiscernible except for 
the numbers of horns on the monsters in their respective nightmares: 


([A]) The nonidentity obtaining between me and my twin in wis proved 
by a qualitative difference between us there. ([B]) The argument de- 
pends on an intuition of transworld identity that in a possible world (call 
it w’), otherwise like w but in which my dragon has only seven horns, 
there could exist an individual identical with me and an individual 
identical with my twin, even though we would not be qualitatively dif- 
ferent in that case. ([C]) The transitivity of identity is relied on in 
arguing that since my twin and I are not identical in w (as shown by 
the difference in our suchnesses there), it follows that we are not iden- 
tical in any possible world, and therefore are distinct in w’, if we both 
exist In it (op. cit., p. 18). 


"By quantified S5 I mean a logical system that combines propositional S5 with the 
quantifiers in a way that validates the Necessity of Identity but not the Barcan Formula 
or its Converse. 
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Adams formulates these comments in terms of his twins example, but 
the same points apply to the spheres example. Switching from the 
twins to the spheres, Adams’s (B) suggests that (4) should be re- 
garded as an intermediate step in the argument for (2): 


(4) © Ax Ay [(Sx 8 Sy) & (Ix 8 ~Iy) 8 Muy & O[ (Sx & Sy) 8 (~Ix & ~y) 
& Mxy]] 


That is, it is possible for there to be iron spheres x and y existing 
alone and two miles apart such that while x but not y has a chemical 
impurity, it is possible for these same iron spheres x and y to exist 
alone two miles apart both free of any impurity. The transworld 
identification that Adams refers to in (B) is reflected in (4) by the 
use of x and yquantifiers to quantify into the scope of the second 
possibility operator ©. As regards the idea that (4) is an intermediate 
step in the argument from (1) to (2), the good news is that (2) does 
follow from (4) in quantified S5. The bad news is that since (2) follows 
from (4) whereas (2) does not follow from (1), (4) does not follow 
from (1), and Adams’s discussion does not explain how the gap be- 
tween (1) and (4) should be bridged any more than it explains how 
the gap between (1) and (2) should be bridged. What Adams’s endorse- 
ment of transworld identity in (B) does suggest is that the path from 
(1) to (2) goes through (4) in the sense that (1) and whatever tacit 
premises we identify should entail not only (2) but (4), as well. 


Il. BRIDGING THE SURELY-GAP 


Consider the almost indiscernible spheres that Adams postulates in 
Passage II. These spheres may exist in an atmospheric vacuum, but 
that does not mean that they exist in a nomological vacuum. The world 
of Passage JI can be assumed to have some laws of nature or other, 
and this fact can be exploited in our attempt to bridge the gap in 
the argument of Passage II. 

What laws of nature should the world of the almost indiscernible 
spheres be assumed to have? At first blush, nothing in Passage II 
seems to indicate that this world is nomologically exotic. Can it then | 
be stipulated to have the very same laws of nature as the actual world? 
Let us see what such a stipulation would entail. 

One of the features of the laws of nature in the actual world is that 
they permit a great deal of causal independence. In particular, in the 
actual world, it is easy to find or arrange a situation in which certain 
of the characteristics of one piece of matter are causally independent 
of certain of the characteristics of other nearby pieces of matter. 
Consider my neighbor and me and our cars. My car is dent-free, 
but my neighbor was in a minor accident, and his car was dented. 
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My car was nowhere near the scene of the accident at the time, so it 
was not a case of a third driver swerving to avoid me and hitting my 
neighbor instead. Clearly, my car’s being dent-free is causally inde- 
pendent of whether my neighbor’s car was dented. Now, what if my 
neighbor’s car had not been dented? The laws of nature could have 
been such that, for example, a near miss on my neighbor’s car would 
produce a dent in my car through a law of action-at-a-distance, but, in 
the actual world, that is not how things work. The dent-free state of 
my car is causally independent of whether my neighbor’s car was 
dented, and this independence (which is a matter both of the laws 
of nature and the contingent facts about our cars) manifests itself 
in the truth of the following counterfactual conditional: My car would 
still have been dent-free if my neighbor's car had not been dented. 

One might argue, by parity of reasoning, that if Adams’s world 
containing the two almost indiscernible spheres shares the actual 
world’s laws of nature, then Adams’s world is one in which the chem- 
ically pure state of the chemically pure sphere is causally independent 
of whether the other sphere has a chemical impurity. If so, then this 
causal independence manifests itself in the truth of the following 
counterfactual conditional: The sphere that has no impurity would remain 
chemically pure if the other sphere also had no impurity. This, if true, seems 
to give us reason to conclude that the two spheres would be indis- 
cernible if the chemically impure sphere instead had no impurity. 
Since the antecedent of this counterfactual is possibly true, so is the 
consequent, and the possibility of Black’s world is secured. Or so the 
argument goes. 

It is not clear that the line of reasoning just described will succeed. 
In particular, the appeal to parity of reasoning may be too much of a 
stretch. Adams’s almost-indiscernibles world is quite a different place 
from the streets where my neighbor and I drive our cars, and it was no 
part of the two-cars example that our cars would be indiscernible if my 
neighbor’s car had not been dented. And how did the almost indis- 
cernible spheres in Adams’s world come into existence if Adams’s 
world is governed by the actual world’s laws of nature? If the two 
spheres are just two miles apart and obey the actual world’s laws of 
nature, will gravity not soon pull them into a collision (perhaps giving 
them distinguishing dents of their own)? And can we be sure how 
alike the two spheres would be if the blemished one had no impurity? 
In the end, it is an empirical question whether the actual world has 
laws of nature that support the causal independence of any given pair 
of propositions about the two spheres. No matter; the world of the 
almost indiscernible spheres need not be stipulated to have precisely 
the same laws of nature as the actual world. It will be enough, for the 
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purposes of the argument of Passage II, if the world of the almost 
indiscernible spheres has laws of nature that support the relevant 
claim of causal independence. Indeed, that world need have only 
one law of nature, namely, that whenever two almost indiscernible 
spheres are as described in Passage II, the relevant causal inde- 
pendence obtains. Thus, the laws of nature in the world of the almost 
indiscernible spheres may be somewhat exotic after all, but, exotic or 
not, it is completely plausible that a world with such laws is metaphys- 
ically possible.* 

The upshot? The world of the almost indiscernible spheres has 
been under-described. To describe it properly and explain in detail 
(as we will below) how its possibility entails the possibility of Black’s 
world, we need additional conceptual resources, namely the counter- 
factual conditional and the related notions of laws of nature and 
causal independence. Once the facts about laws of nature and causal 
independence in Adams’s world are taken into account, the argu- 
ment for the possibility of Black’s world can be seen to be valid— 
and no longer in need of the ‘surely’s. 

II.1. Causal Independence and Counterfactuals. Gibbard and Harper 
offer the following definition of the causal independence of a state 
on the choice between two actions: 


To say that a state S, is causally independent of the choice between A and 
Bis to say that S; would hold if A were performed iff S; would hold if B 
were performed.’ 


This definition concerns the independence of a state from a choice, but 
there is no relevant difference between states, choices, and propositions 
that prevents the definition from being generalized to a definition of 
causal independence for a pair of propositions p and q. The result 
would be the following counterfactual analysis of the claim N(p,q) that 
the truth of pis causally independent of the truth or falsity of g, where ‘>’ 
is the counterfactual or subjunctive conditional: 


(5) NE) = a (q> p) = (~9> p) 


That is, N(p,q) means that p would be true if q were true, if and only if 
p would be true if ~q were true. N(p,q) captures the idea that a 
supposition about the truth value of g would make no difference to 


81 thank Yuri Balashov and James Sennett for helping me sort out the argument of 
this paragraph. 

9 Allan Gibbard and William Harper, “Counterfactuals and Two Kinds of Expected 
Utility,” ‘in William L. Harper, Robert Stalnaker, and Glenn Pearce, eds., Ifs (Boston: 
Reidel, 1978), pp. 153-90, at p. 172. : 
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whether p would be true: either p would be true either way, or else p 
might” be false either way. 

To get an appreciation of what (5) entails, let us next introduce 
some standard assumptions about the logic of the counterfactual con- 
ditional and its interaction with the logic of metaphysical necessity 
and possibility:” 


(6) = (p & g) > (>g) 

0 E (p>) > >d 

(8) F Opa (p> 9 > ~(p> ~q) 

(9) = O> 9) > (p> 9) 

(10) = p = ~O~p 

(11) If pis -s Pn E q, then (p> p,), ..) (D> Pa) E (p> q). 

(12) If p,,..., Pn = q, then Dp,,..., Op, H O¢. 

(13) If = q, then + Og. 

(14) If q is a tautology, then H q. 

(15) If q is a tautological consequence of Pp > Pw then p), ..., Pn ¢. 


(16) | is compact, reflexive, monotone, and transitive. 


Conditions (6)—(16) hold, for example, both for David Lewis’s pre- 
ferred counterfactual logic’? and for Robert Stalnaker’s preferred 
conditional logic.” Given (5) and (6)—(16), we have the following: 


(17) Mpg), p, q= ~q > p 

(18) Mp9), p, ~q = q> p 

(19) N(p.9), p, @ O~G E ~(~q > ~(p & ~q)) 
(20) N(p.9), b, ~q, OG ~(q> ~(p& Q)) 


PI adopt Lewis’s ‘might’-conditional idiom for the purposes of this discussion; see 
David Lewis, Counterfactuals (Cambridge: Harvard, 1973). That is, I am translating ~(p> 
~q) as “Were it the case that p, it might be the case that 4.” A more neutral translation 
of ~(p > ~q) would be “Its being the case that p would not rule out its being the case 
that q.” 

1 Where Xand Yare sets of statements, to say that F is compact means that if X = b 
then, for some finite YG X, YH- p. To say that H is reflexive means that X pif pe X. 
To say that F is monotone means that if X pand XC ¥ then YH (fap ig, 
transitive means that if Xt pand XU {p} H q, then XF 4q. ERS 

" See Lewis, op. cit. Se SN 

8 See Stalnaker, “A Theory of Conditionals,” in Nicholas Reschf€3 b 
ical Theory, American Philosophical Quarterly, Monograph 2 (Oxford: /BERRIRERISBBY u 
pp. 98-112. 
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Definition (5) is actually a stronger assumption than is needed for 
the points to be made below. It would suffice to forego (5) as a defini- 
tion of causal independence, to instead take causal independence as 
primitive, and to assume (19) and (20) as principles relating causal 
independence to metaphysical possibility and the counterfactual con- 
ditional. This would make my argument consistent with the view that 
causal independence cannot be given a counterfactual analysis. 

What (19) says is that given that p is causally independent of 
whether q, and given that p and q are true and ~g is possibly true, 
it follows that the truth of ~q would not rule out the joint truth of p and 
~q, or, to use Lewis’s idiom, p and ~g might both be true if ~q were true. 
What (20) says is that given that p is causally independent of whether 
q, and given that p and ~q are true and g is possibly true, it follows 
that the truth of q would not rule out the joint truth of p and q, or, to use 
Lewis’s idiom, p and q might both be true if q were true. By (19), (20), and 
(6)—(16), we have the following: 


(21) Nip), BG O~q Á Olp & ~g) 
(22) NPQ), p, ~g Oq = Olp & q) 


What (21) says is that given that p is causally independent of whether 
q, and given that p and q are true and ~q is possibly true, it follows 
that the joint truth of p and ~g is also possible. That is, as long as ~q 
is at least possible, and p and q are both true, the causal indepen- 
dence of p from whether q ensures that p and ~q are compossible. 
(22) makes a similar point: as long as q is at least possible, and given 
the truth of p and ~q, the independence of p from whether q en- 
sures that p and q are compossible. 

II.2. Almost Indiscernible Spheres with Causal Independence. Returning to 
the argument of Passage II, our point earlier about the laws of nature 
in Adams’s world comes to this: the almost indiscernible spheres can 
be assumed to exist in a world in which certain laws of nature 
(abbreviated as L) hold, where L entails that if x and y are any iron 
spheres of a certain structure situated alone and two miles apart, 
where x has a chemical impurity though y does not, then the fact 
that iron sphere y is chemically pure and located two miles from iron sphere 
x in circumstances in which nothing else exists is causally independent of 
whether x is chemically impure: 





pet (25). AY Vy [(Sx 8 Sy 8 Ix 8 ~Iy & Mxy) > N (Sx & Sy & ~Ty & 
Mxy) ,[x)}), 


Laer at 1 A . . i 
Factoring, $ inito} (1) and adding that in the almost-indiscernibles 


: .. world it is possible for the impure sphere x to be free of any 
i TAN , 


Ere Aaen 
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impurity, we obtain the following, which now replaces (1) in a revised 
analysis of the argument of Passage II: 


(24) © Ax Fy [(Sx & Sy) & (Ix & ~ly) & Mxy & (L & O~Ix)] 


Finally, where | is logical consequence in quantified S5 extended 
to include a conditional logic that satisfies (21) and (22), both the 
“intermediate” conclusion (4) and the final conclusion (2) are 
derivable from the tacit premise (23) and the revised explicit 
premise (24). In other words, the possibility of Black’s indiscernible 
spheres world follows from the possibility of Adams’s almost- 
indiscernible-spheres world once we recognize the cooperating roles 
_ of causal independence and Jaws of nature in mediating the inference. 
No more ‘surely’s. 

II.3. It Is Not a Continuity Argument. Some commentators, such as 
Peter Forrest, have suggested that the argument of Passage II isa 
Continuity Argument: 


A rejoinder to [a certain defense of PII] is the continuity argument, es- 
sentially due to Adams (1979). It is granted that almost perfect symmetry 
is possible. For there could be a space with nothing in it but two distinct 
spheres differing very slightly. Black’s example of qualitatively identical 
spheres is the limiting case as the differences get less and less.” 


Gonzalo Rodriguez-Pereyra gives a similar analysis: 


But Black’s world is possible. For there is a possible world with two al- 
‘most indiscernible spheres. That is, there is a possible world like Black’s 
except that the spheres differ ‘infinitesimally in temperature.... That 
world contains two particular spheres, a and b. But if a has a temperature 
Tand a different particular b of the same kind as a has a temperature T* 

` infinitesimally different from T, then it is possible for a to have T*. Thus 
if the world with the almost indiscernible spheres is possible, so is an- 
other world in which the spheres are completely indiscernible. "ê 


The possibility of the indiscerniblesworld is justified, on this view, by 
the fact that for any positive degree of qualitative difference, no matter 
how small, there is an almost-indiscernibles-world at which Adams’s 
two spheres differ only to that degree. So interpreted, the argument 
counts as a continuity argument because it relies on the assumption 


“Tt should be noted that the proof exploits the fact that Mxy includes as one of its 
conjuncts an existence claim for x and y, namely (Az z=x & 3z z=). 

B Forrest, “The Identity of Indiscernibles,” in Edward N. Zalta, ed., The Stanford En- 
cyclopedia of Philosophy (Fall 2006 Edition), URL = <http://plato.stanford.edu/; archives/ 
fall2006/ entries/identity-indiscernible/>, at Section 3. 

1 Rodriguez-Pereyra, “The Bundle Theory is Compatible with Distinct but Indiscern- 
ible Particulars,” Analysis, x1v (2004): 72-81, at p. 74. 
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that if there are possible worlds that exhibit a range of degrees of a 
certain characteristic, and if the degrees in that range approach some 
limit, then there must be a possible world at which the limit is realized. 

One consequence of our analysis of the argument of Passage II is 
that the argument in no way turns on an assumption that the space 
of possible worlds must be continuous in the way described above. A 
series of worlds with smaller and smaller differences between the 
spheres can serve to make the relevant causal independence claim 
seem more plausible and thus stimulate the intuition that the possi- 
bility of the indiscernibles-worid follows from the possibility of a series 
of almost-indiscernibles worlds, but that is all that continuity can do. It 
is causal independence, not continuity, that gets us from the almost 
indiscernible to the indiscernible. 


If], CAUSAL INDEPENDENCE AND THE ESSENTIALITY OF ORIGINS 


Kripke makes his famous argument for the Essentiality of Origins in 
footnote 56 of Naming and Necessity: 


A principle suggested by [my] examples is: If a material object has its origin 
from a certain hunk of matter, it could not have had its origin in any other matter. 
Some qualifications might have to be stated (for example, the vagueness 
of the notion of hunk of matter leads to some problems), but in a large 
class of cases the principle is perhaps susceptible of something like 
proof, using the principle of the necessity of identity for particulars. 
Let ‘BP’ be a name (rigid designator) of a table, let ‘A’ name the piece 
of wood from which it actually came. Let ‘C’ name another piece of 
wood. Then suppose B were made from A, as in the actual world, but 
also another table D were simultaneously made from C. (We assume that 
there is no relation between A and C which makes the possibility of 
making a table from one dependent on the possibility of making a table 
from the other.) Now in this situation B £ D; hence, even if D were made 
by itself, and no table were made from A, D would not be B. Strictly 
speaking, the ‘proof? uses the necessity of distinctness, not of identity. 
However, the same types of considerations that can be used to establish 
the latter can be used to establish the former.... In any event, the argu- 
ment applies only if the making of D from C does not affect the possi- 
bility of making B from A, and vice-versa (op. cit., p. 114, note 56). 


Kripke’s argument in this passage is notoriously incomplete, but the 
reconstruction that Salmon (op. cit., p. 214, note 10) reports Kripke as 
having endorsed, which Salmon christens the Fat Argument, contains 
the following premise: 


(IH) For any possible tables x and x’, and any possible hunks of matter 
yand y’, if it is possible for table x to be originally constructed from 
hunk y while hunk y’ does not overlap with hunk y, and it is also possible 
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for table x’ to be originally constructed from hunk y’, then it is also 
possible that table x be originally constructed from hunk y and in addi- 


tion table x’ be originally constructed from hunk y” 


To simplify the discussion, let us instantiate (III) with the names of 
Kripke’s two possible hunks of matter a and c replacing the variables 
yand y’, respectively, and where Txy means that table x is originally 
constructed from hunk of matter y and Oxy states a relation between x 
and y which, as Kripke (op. cit., p. 114, note 56) puts it, “makes the 
possibility of making a table from [x] dependent on the possibility 
of making a table from [y].” In what follows, for the sake of brevity, 
we will follow Salmon in taking Oxy to mean that hunk of matter x 
overlaps with hunk of matter y, but this is an oversimplification. Strictly 
speaking, Oxy amounts to a disjunction of.‘x overlaps y with other 
conditions. With this in mind, instantiating y and y’ with a and c, re- 
spectively, yields the following: 


(25) O Yx O Vx! ((O(Txa & ~Oac) & OTx'o) D O(Txa & Tx'c)) 


As before, we assume quantified S5 as our underlying system of logi- 
cal consequence. By S5, (25) is equivalent to the following: 


(26) D Wx O Vx! O( (Txa & ~Oac & OTx'd) > O(Txa & Tx'c)) 


Consider, in addition, the following auxiliary premise, which states 
that the same possible table could not have been made originally from 
both of two nonoverlapping hunks of matter a and c: 


(27) O Yx O(~Oac > ~O(Txa & Txc)) 


Premises (26) and (27) jointly entail the substantive essentialist con- 
clusion (28) that no possible table x made originally from a could 
have been made originally from c: 


(28) O Vx O((Txa & ~Oac) > ~O Txo) 


Although (28) states a claim of origin essentialism, one might think 
that (26) does not and is instead as innocuous as (27). After all, (26) 
seems merely to specify that, given the absence of an interference- 
creating relation between a and c, making x from a is compossible 
with making x’ from c provided that x is in fact made from ain a 
world in which making x’ from c is at least possible. The fact that 
aand c do not overlap" seems to be the key condition: if a and c 


11 Salmon, op. cit., p. 213. Note that in saying that x is originally constructed from 
hunk of matter y we mean that in the original construction of x, all of y was used, 
and y exhausts the matter that was used. 

8’Recall that overlap here does duty for an unspecified disjunction of interference- 
creating relationships. 
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had instead overlapped, compossibility would surely not obtain. This 
argument for the innocuousness of (26) is misleading, however, as 
Salmon argues. The reasoning from (26) and (27) to (28) relies only 
on the case of (26) where x and x’ are instantiated by the same thing: 


In fact, this special instance of (II), with x and x’ the same, is the only 
instance actually needed in the Fat Argument. Although this premise is 
slightly weaker than Kripke’s essentialist thesis ... it hardly has any less 
essentialist import (op. cit., pp. 213-14). 


In other words, the only “part” of (26) that the Fat Argument depends 
on is this: 


(29) O Vx O((Txa & ~Oac & OTxc) > O( Txa & Txo) 


And (29), Salmon argues, does have nontrivial essentialist import. Why 
did (26) then appear innocuous? Salmon writes as follows: 


One reason is that the bound variables ‘x’ and ‘x’’ occurring in the 
statement of (III) are distinct, and consequently the reader immediately 
thinks of instances where these two variables take on distinct entities as 
values. For distinct tables x and x’, principle (III) is quite plausible, and 
indeed quite free of any nontrivial essentialist import (op. cit., p. 214). 


Why are (III), and, accordingly, (26), plausible in the case where 
x#x’, and why does what makes them plausible in that case not make 
them equally plausible in the case where x=x’? I will argue that 
causal independence is what makes the difference. 

For the sake of simplicity, consider the result of instantiating (26) with 
possible tables band d replacing the two variables x and x’, respectively: 


(30) D( (Tba & ~Oac & OTde) > O( Tha & Tdc)) 


The claim of (30) is that, necessarily, if bis made originally from a, and if a 
does not overlap with c, and if making d originally from cis possible, then 
making b originally from a and making d originally from c are compos- 
sible. The antecedent of the conditional in (30) divides into two cases 
according to whether b= d 


(31) O((Tha & ~Oac & ©Tde & b#d) > O(Tha & Tae) 








(32) O( (Tba & ~Oac & OTde & b=d) > O( Tha & Tdc)) 


What reason is there for thinking (31) is true? Descriptions by Kripke 
and others of the worlds in which Kripke’s tables are made suggest that 
these worlds are altogether nomologically mundane, that is, they are 
worlds in which the actual world’s laws of nature hold. Keeping this in 
mind, one can argue for (31) on the basis of considerations of causal 
independence using the following premise, with the new understanding 
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that Txy means that table x is constructed originally from hunk y in mundane 
circumstances, that is, in a world in which the actual world s laws of nature hold: 














(33) O( (Tha & ~Oac & ©Tdc & bd) > N(Tba,Tdc)) 


Thatis, (33) means that if table bis made originally from hunk of matter 
ain mundane circumstances and adoes not overlap with hunk of matter 
cand making table d originally from cin mundane circumstances is pos- 
sible, where tables b and dare distinct, then b’s being made from ain 
mundane circumstances is causally independent of whether d is made 
from cin mundane circumstances. (31) follows from (33) in an exten- 
sion of quantified S5 for which the following holds: 


(34) N(Tba, Tdc), Tha, OTdc + (Tha & Tdo) 


Since (Tba & Tdc) follows from Tbaand Tdcin S5, (34) in turn holds for 
any system that extends S5 to include (22), one instance of which is the 
following: 


(35) N(Tba, Tdc), Tha, ~Tdc, OTdc | O( Tha & Tdo) 


Thus, (31) follows validly from (33) given (22) and S5, and the inference 
is mediated by the causal independence of Tba from Tdc. If the laws of 
nature with which we are familiar did not make Tba causally indepen- 
dent of whether Tdc holds, there would be no reason to think Tba and 
Tdc were compossible. 

Consider, on the other hand, the case of (32), in which b=d ap- 
pears. By the Necessity of Identity, S5, and the usual rules for identity, 
(32) is equivalent to the following: 


(36) O(( Tha & ~Oac & Thc) 3 O( Tha & Thc)) 


Our argument for (31) cannot be mutated into a sound argument for 
(36) because the counterpart of (33) in that argument would be the 
following, which seems not to be true: 


(37) O( (Tba & ~Oac & Tbe) > N( Tha, Thc) ) 


Suppose we are in a world w at which b is made originally from a in 
mundane circumstances but b could have been made originally from c 
in mundane circumstances, where a and c do not overlap. At such a 
world, making b originally from a can hardly be causally independent 
of whether 6 is made originally from c. This follows straightforwardly 
given our account (5) of causal independence. Tba is true at w and 
we can suppose that ~Tbcis true at w by (27), since Tha and ~Oac are 
both true at w, so the conditional ~Tbc > Tba is true at w, by (6). But 
since a and c do not overlap, it is not the case that b would be made 
originally from a if b were made originally from a, that is, Tbe > Tba is 
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false at u By (5), or by (18) if one prefers, it follows that N( Tba, Thc) is 
false at w That is, at w, b’s being originally made from ais not causally 
independent of whether b is originally made from c. Thus (37) is false. 

The question that motivated our discussion was this: Why are (II), 
and, accordingly, (26), plausible and innocuous in the case where 
x#x’, and why does what makes them plausible and innocuous in that 
case not make them equally plausible and equally innocuous in the 
case where x= x’? Our discussion of (31) and (32) has revealed 
the answer: in the case where x#x’, the compossibility of Txa and 
Tx'c is explained by the causal independence of the former from 
the latter. This causal independence does not and cannot hold if 
x=x’, so if (III) and (26) hold in the case where x=x’, it is for some 
other reason. 


IV. THE IDENTITY OF INDISCERNIBLES AND ESSENTIALISM 


Della Rocca blames the influence of Black’s and Adams’s arguments 
against the PII on the New Theory of Reference and essentialist ac- 
counts of transworld identity: 


The philosophical climate must be right for such counterexamples to be 
taken seriously and it has been the misfortune of PII that other develop- 
ments in philosophy have of late created an environment in which, for 
general theoretical reasons, such counterexamples to PII seem particu- 
larly compelling. To be more specific, I would say that the so-called new 
theory of reference and the standard essentialist account of transworld 
identity have a close affinity with the rejection of PII, even if this rejec- 
tion does not stand in any direct entailment relation with these other 
theses (op. cit., p. 481). 


Two points are worth making in response to the above. 

First, our discussion of the argument of Passage II shows that phi- 
losophers wanting to defend the PII against that argument can do so 
without sacrificing either the Necessity of Identity or the New Theory 
of Reference. A substantively different approach is available, namely 
the strategy of arguing against the metaphysical possibility of laws of 
nature L satisfying (23). I am not persuaded that this strategy would 
be effective, but, effective or not, it is an option whose existence was 
hidden by the ‘surely’ in Passage II. 

Second, while I do not take Della Rocca’s reference to “the standard 
essentialist account of transworld identity” to amount to an equation of 
nontrivial essentialism with the thesis of transworld identity, it is never- 
theless worth emphasizing that such an equation would be mistaken 
and that nontrivial essentialism is most assuredly not involved in sym- 
metrical universe counterexamples to the PII. Indeed, our discussion in 
this paper explains precisely why nontrivial essentialism is not involved 
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in the argument of Passage II. That argument is free of nontrivial essen- 
tialist import for precisely the same reason that, when x#x’, (III) is free 
of such import, namely because causal independence implies 
compossibility, per (21) and (22), precisely when no nontrivial essentialism 
is being invoked. The argument of Passage II does depend on the Neces- 
sity of Identity, as Adams knew from the start, and examples such as the 
identification of water with HyO suggest a close association between 
substantive, nontrivial essentialism and the Necessity of Identity. Our 
discussion is a reminder that the Necessity of Identity can have appli- 
cation even where no nontrivial essentialism has been assumed. The 
argument of Passage II is precisely such a case. 

, CHARLES B. CROSS 
University of Georgia 
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COMMENTS AND CRITICISM 
COLLECTIVE INTENTIONS AND GAME THEORY* 


n 1988 I published a paper entitled “We-Intentions,” written 

jointly with Kaarlo Miller.’ The paper has been widely discussed 

in the literature and, unfortunately, often misunderstood.? In 
their recent paper that appeared in this JOURNAL, Natalie Gold and 
Robert Sugden criticize some philosophical accounts of collective 
(or joint) intention and present their own “team reasoning” account.’ 
One of the criticized accounts is the mentioned Tuomela-Miller (TM) 
account. As I still basically hold on to the account given in the men- 
tioned joint paper (although with considerable enrichments and 
improvements made in several later papers and books—see below), 
J will here briefly respond to the points that Gold and Sugden make. 


I. WE-INTENTIONS 


I will not discuss Gold and Sugden’s (GS) own account of collective 
intentions at length. However, I will argue that it needs some changes 
and that with those changes it will get very close to my account. It is, 
however, worth pointing out that they are primarily investigating the 
kind of reasoning that supposedly leads to the formation of collective 
(here, equivalently, joint) intentions and they do not attempt to elu- 
cidate the detailed content of we-intentions—namely, the individual 
participants’ “parts” of joint intentions (which is the main focus of 
the TM paper). My main concern here will be to show that Gold and 
Sugden’s critical points against the TM account are based on a misun- 
derstanding of my way of thinking about collective intentions and of 
some of the details in the paper. This is mainly due to their ignoring 
the explicitly mentioned presuppositions of the TM account—which 


“I wish to thank Raul Hakli, Kaarlo Miller, and Maj Tuomela for comments. 

! See Raimo Tuomela and Kaarlo Miller, “We-Intentions,” Philosophical Studies, LUI 
(1988): 367-89. This paper is based on A Theory of Social Action (Boston: Reidel, 
1984), but it improves on it concerning some details. It was written for presentation 
at the American Philosophical Association fall meeting in 1985. 

*John Searle’s flawed discussion of the Tuomela-Miller paper has been a central 
source of misunderstandings in the literature—see below and Searle, “Collective Inten- 
tions and Actions,” in Philip Cohen, Jerry Morgan, and Martha Pollack, eds., Intentions 
in Communication (Cambridge: MIT, 1990), pp. 401-15. 

*See Gold and Sugden, “Collective Intentions and Team Agency,” this JOURNAL CIV, 
3 (March 2007): 109-37. 
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in effect deny the possibility of treating the participants of joint inten- 
tion as individually rational agents playing strategically against each 
other (which is what Gold and Sugden assume). 

Suppose some agents jointly intend to perform a joint action or to 
achieve a goal together—for example, they jointly intend to build a 
bridge together, to sing a song together, or write a joint paper. In 
purest cases they can be taken, in effect, to function in the “group- 
mode” (or “we-mode,” in my terminology) and to accept the state- 
ment ‘We will do X’ as expressing both their joint intention (when 
read collectively) and their individual we-intentions (when read dis- 
tributively) in an intuitive, preanalytic sense.* As is said in the TM 
paper, what is being analyzed and elucidated in the paper is an irre- 
ducible notion of we-intention (TM 368). What exactly the presup- 
posed preanalytic notion of we-intention (and joint intention) is, is 
left somewhat open in the paper, which mainly purports to elucidate 
what having a we-intention amounts to, given the starting point of the 
intuitive notion. A minimal intuitive idea here is that the participants 
are supposed to-function as a group or as one agent and appropriately 
to coordinate or bind together their activities both in their reasoning 
and acting as group members. This idea seems to be shared by the GS 
account.’ However, the GS account does not really analyze collective 
intentions but only the process leading to the rational formation of 
them (see below). 

In the TM account the participants’ joint intention to perform an 
action X entails that the participants we-intend to perform X together. 
Thus, if John and Mary jointly intend to perform an action X (for 


‘4 As I have emphasized especially in my later works, this joint intention provides a 
group reason for them to intend to perform their parts in the joint action X that is pur- 
ported to satisfy the joint intention and to the performance of which the participants 
are collectively committed (because of their jointly intending X); see especially Tuomela, 
The Philosophy of Sociality: The Shared Point of View (New York: Oxford, 2007). A jointin- 
tention in the sense meant here is a we-mode joint intention that satisfies also the 
strong collectivity condition according to which, on the basis of the participants collec- 
tively having accepted the joint intention for their group, it is necessarily the case that 
when the intention is satisfied for any of the group members it is satisfied for all of 
them. (This is a kind of strong “being in the same boat” type of condition that is not 
to be confused with the participants just happening to share the same goal.) 

When GS speak about “collective intention” they seem to mean what I mean by the 
term “joint intention.” Sometimes they say “collective intentionality” in a similar con- 
text (for example, on GS 111). This, however, is not an acceptable term here because 
not only joint intentions but also, for example, joint wants, beliefs, emotions, and ac- 
tions express collective intentionality (or “aboutness”). 

5In the case of a two-person Hi-Lo situation, for instance, Gold and Sugden deal 
with a team of agents who combine their actions and collectively rationally choose 
(high, high). This kind of team action is part of what I mean by acting as a group in 
the present situation. 
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example, to lift a table) together, this joint intention is something that 
they have between themselves concerning the joint action in question. 
Here both John and Mary are taken to we-intend X, their joint lifting of 
the table. The TM paper focuses on we-intentions rather than joint in- 
tentions and takes X to be a joint action type, namely, roughly a jointly 
tokenable action structure based on we-thinking and involving part ac- 
tions for at least two participants.’ In a choice situation of the kind Gold 
and Sugden deal with, joint tokening of an action type minimally in- 
volves that the participants choose as a unit, their choices thus being in 
a sense “glued” together. This assumption is also shared by the GS ac- 
count precisely because these authors are analyzing team reasoning. 

The TM assumption that the participants accept the intention ex- 
pression ‘We will do X’ (or ‘We will do X together’) is to be under- 
stood as a kind of presupposition of a more detailed account of their 
having the we-intention to perform X together (TM 368-69). This of 
course goes together with the view that an irreducible notion of we- 
intention is being elucidated. The TM account also emphasizes and 
presupposes that the participants should be disposed to make rele- 
vant practical inferences, such.as expressed by the following simple 
schemas (W1) and (W2) (see TM 268):° 


(W1) (i) We will do X. 
(ii) I am one of us, namely, the group G. 


[Therefore,] 
(iii) I will do my part of X. 


Here the we-intention qua a “slice” of the participants’ joint intention 
to perform X gives the agent (“me”) a group reason or “we-reason” to 
intend to perform (and to perform) his part of X. 


From a logical point of view we may treat intentions as predicates. Letting ‘JP 
stand for joint intention and ‘WP’ for we-intention, we have roughly this equivalence 
in the case of two agents A and Band an action X: JI(A,B,X) <> WI(A,X) & WI(B,X) 
& MB(WI(A,X) & WI(B,X)), where ‘MB’ stands for mutual belief. However, this logi- 
cal formulation is somewhat misleading (although truth-functionally correct), as it 
ignores the fact that a we-intention intentionally (in the content of a we-intention) pre- 
supposes the existence of the joint intention (see Tuomela, The Philosophy of Sociality, 
chapter 4, for discussion of this circularity problem). An intention attributed to a group 
G, namely, I(G, X) is to be distinguished from the joint intention of its members in 
general, although in the case of simple unstructured, egalitarian groups, the group in- 
tends if and only if its members do. 

7See Tuomela, A Theory of Social Action, chapter 5, and for a newer account with 
an emphasis on functioning as a group, see chapters 5 and 6 of Tuomela, The Philosophy 
of Sociality. 

8¥or my later formulations, see, for example, the somewhat more general ones in 
Tuomela, The Philosophy of Sociality, chapter 4. 
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(W2) (i) We will do X. 
(ii) A is one of us. 
(iii) Our doing X requires that A does his part of X. 
(iv) Unless I do Y (for example, teach A to do something [required 
of him for X]), A cannot do his part. 


[Therefore,] 
(v) I will do ¥ 


Given these presuppositions, essentially the following summary eluci- 
dation of we-intentions is given in the 1988 paper (TM 375): 


(WI) A member A, of a collective G we-intends to do X if and only if 


(i) A; intends to do his part of X; 

(ii) A; has a belief to the effect that the joint action opportunities for X 
will obtain, especially that at least a sufficient number of the full- 
fledged and adequately informed members of G, as required for the 
performance of X, will (or at least probably will) do their parts of X; 

(iti) A; believes that there is (or will be) a mutual belief among the par- 
ticipants of G to the effect that the joint action opportunities for X 
will obtain; 


In the text of the paper there are some further qualifications such as 
that the participants must do their parts intentionally as their parts of 
X and that they are supposed to we-intend “with the purpose of the 
action X coming about” (TM 377). Furthermore, the beliefs attrib- 
uted to the agents are supposed to have some causal impact on the 
participants’ intentions to perform their parts—this feature does not 
apply to the game-theoretical approach of Gold and Sugden, causality 
playing no role in that framework. 

Although the summary account (WI) has the form of an explicit 
definition, the full account given in the paper does rely on the satis- 
faction of the mentioned two presuppositions. Denoting by PS1 the 


In my later work a somewhat enriched formulation has been used—for example, in 
Tuomela, The Importance of Us: A Philosophical Study of Basic Social Notions (Stanford: Uni- 
versity Press, 1995) and in The Philosophy of Sociality. Let me here reproduce the formu- 
lation in chapter 4 of the latter work: 


(WI) A member 4; of a collective g we-intends to do X if and only if 


(i) A; intends to do his part of X (as his part of X); 

(ii) A; has a belief to the effect that the joint action opportunities for an inten- 
tional performance of X will obtain (or at least probably will obtain), espe- 
cially that a right number of the full-fledged and adequately informed 
members of g, as required for the performance of X, will (or at least prob- 
ably will) perform their parts of X, which under normal conditions will re- 
sult in an intentional joint performance of X by the participants; 
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presupposition of the participants’ mutual acceptance of ‘We will do X 
together’ and by PS2 the practical inference schemas in accordance 
with which the participants are assumed to be disposed to infer, the 
full account schematically becomes in the two-person case: Given that 
the presuppositions PS1 and PS2 hold true, the account (WI) states necessary 
and jointly sufficient conditions for a participant to we-intend to perform the 
joint action X. 

I will not here discuss the details of the TM account and thus not, 
for example, John Searle’s criticism of its alleged circularity.” How- 
ever, I will consider Searle’s alleged countererexample to the account 
partly because it bears similarity to the examples by Gold and Sugden. 
In Searle’s alleged counterexample to the TM account, we are invited 
to suppose that “a group of businessmen are all educated at a business 
school where they learn Adam Smith’s theory of the hidden hand. 
Each comes to believe that he can best help humanity by pursuing 
his own selfish interest, and they each form a separate intention to 
this effect; that is, each has an intention he would express as ‘I intend 
to do my part toward helping humanity by pursuing my own selfish 
interest and not cooperating with anybody’. Let us also assume that 
the members of the group have a mutual belief to the effect that each 
intends to help humanity by pursuing his own selfish interests and 
that these intentions will probably be carried out with success.”” 
Searle now claims that this example refutes the TM account. However, 
he does not deal with the full TM account at all but only a part of it. 
The main reason is that neither presupposition PSI nor PS2 is satis- 
fied here, and furthermore, the businessmen are not pursuing parts 
of any joint action as their parts of it. Searle’s example thus has no 
bite against the TM account. 


II. GOLD AND SUGDEN ON WE-INTENTIONS 


Let me now consider Gold and Sugden’s critical points. One of their 
central theses against my account is that “it seems to treat every Nash 





(iii) A; believes that there is (or will be) a mutual belief among the participating 
members of g (or at least among those participants who perform their parts 
of Xintentionally as their parts of X there is or will be a mutual belief) to the 
effect that the joint action opportunities for an intentional performance of 
X will obtain (or at least probably will obtain); 

(iv) (i) in part because of (ii) and (iii). 

See the discussion in Searle, “Collective Intentions and Actions,” and my responses 
in, for example, Tuomela, The Importance of Us, chapter 3, on Searle’s interpretation of 
the TM paper, and in The Philosophy of Sociality, chapter 4, on the circularity problem. 

" Searle, “Collective Intentions and Actions,” p. 404. 
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equilibrium as a case of collective intentionality” and, accordingly, for 
example, in the case of a Prisoner’s Dilemma “the Nash equilibrium 
behavior seems to fall under Tuomela and Miller’s analysis of collec- 
tive intentions” (GS 111—12).” While the authors discuss both the 
dove-hawk game and the Prisoner’s Dilemma, they take the latter to 
make the critique against the TM account “even more acute.” To con- 
centrate on the Prisoner’s Dilemma consider the authors’ example: 


P2 
cooperate defect 
P1 cooperate 3,3 1,4 
defect 4,1 2,2 


The interpretation they consider is a “take-some game” with the struc- 
ture of a Prisoner’s Dilemma. Here the exploitation of the resource 
amounts to choosing (defect, defect), which is the unique Nash equi- 
librium of the game, while the case of conserving the resource, namely, 
(cooperate, cooperate), does indicate the presence of a collective in- 
tention (in my language, joint intention). Gold and Sugden assume 
that the we-intending participants function individually rationally in 
the standard game-theoretic sense and form the intention to defect. 
However, this assumption is not entailed by the TM account and is 
even inconsistent with it. In the TM account the individual players 
are assumed not to be disposed to play against each other at all in the 
standard game-theoretic sense (thus concerning their private, I-mode 
utilities) and thus not to search for a best-reply strategy (action) against 
the other players’ strategies (actions). Rather, the participants of a 
joint intention and action are assumed to be engaged in we-mode 
thinking and action for their group. They can accordingly form the 
collectively rational intention to conserve the resource. Yet, as con- 


® Gold and Sugden also claim (GS 111) that the TM account “reduces we-intentions 
to individual intentions and a network of mutual beliefs.” However, this is not only 
denied in the TM paper (TM 367) but it is quite clearly the case that the presupposi- 
tions PS1 and PS2 indicate the central reason why the TM account is not reductionistic. 
As I emphasize in my later works (most recently in Tuomela, The Philosophy of Sociality, 
chapter 4), the intentions under consideration are we-mode intentions, and this ac- 
cordingly applies also to the participants’ intentions to perform their parts of X. They 
might in addition also privately (namely, in the I-mode) intend to perform their parts— 
and would thus intend (given the usual presuppositions for I-mode intentions hold 
true) to continue to act relevantly even if the other participants had given up the joint 
project (for example, if you give up our project to write a paper jointly I might still 
write the paper by myself). 

8Tn the authors’ Hawk-Dove game there are two equilibria, namely, (dove, hawk) 
and (hawk, dove). Contrary to these authors’ claim, neither of these equilibria are re- 
quired by the TM account to be we-intended. As I will show below, the TM account 
actually does not entail that the object of a we-intention must be an equilibrium at all. 
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ceptual possibility, they can also each form the collectively nonrational 
we-intention to defect and thus to exploit the resource that leads to 
a Pareto-suboptimal outcome." 

As said, the TM account does not entail either of these two pos- 
sibilities as such, but when collectively rational joint intention and 
we-intention formation is at stake, it recommends the intention to 
cooperate (the we-intention to choose C), which indeed will be a domi- 
nant action for the participants operating in the we-mode as proper 
group members. In that case they adopt the group’s point of view 
and take the cooperative alternative to be the one a rational group 
should choose, and when acting as proper group members they do 
choose C. 


Ill. TEAM REASONING AND WE-INTENTIONS 


As to the constructive part of the GS account, I accept much of it 
as right but have still a few central criticisms against it. The first one 
is that their account at best gives a sufficient condition for collective 
intentions, because of their strict adherence to the game-theoretic 
framework. In particular, the only collective goal that they consider 
and seem to take to be possible in their account is maximization of 
collective utility. This is a highly general goal that seems not to 
be applicable to all contexts where people intend collectively and 
cooperatively—think of walking together or singing a song together. 
Such cases basically are not cases for the exercise of “Machiavellian 
intelligence” and strategic thinking. In cooperative we-mode contexts 
the idea of the participants’ strategic maximization of collective utility 
in strategic interaction need not be at stake and such a view is based 
on the wrong perspective on the situation. Furthermore, the common- 
sense goals that people collectively intentionally adopt and purport 
to achieve are typically more specific goals than maximizing expected 
utility (even if a theoretician may wish to view them in that way). 
According to the GS account, the right way to go about analyzing 
collective intentions is not through the properties of intentions as 
mental states but in terms of the mental reasoning processes by which 
these intentions are formed (GS 110). My own account goes in terms 
of the we-mode/I-mode distinction. These modes indeed do involve 
the requirement of appropriate reasoning (recall the schemas (W1) 
and (W2) expressing we-mode or group-reasoning). However, notice 


“Gold and Sugden also claim that the exploitation of the resource is not a joint 
action. But this is false, as any joint outcome can represent the kind of joint action 
type that the TM accountis concerned with, and the joint intention (shared we-intention) 
to bring about (defect, defect) is a conceptual (although nota collectively rational) pos- 
sibility according to our account. 
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that there seem to be spontaneously formed intentions (for example, 
relying on suitable background knowledge and patterns of intention 
formation) in which no actual reasoning takes place (while such rea- 
soning could have taken place). The we-mode or group-mode ap- 
proach takes this into account because it does not require actual 
reasoning in all cases, but the GS account seems to fail on this count 
at least as it has been formulated in the paper. 

As to the practical reasoning schemas of the GS account, consider, 
for example, its central Schema 4 that concerns the individual partici- 
pant’s reasoning (GS 126): 


(1) Iam a member of S. 

(2) Itis common knowledge in S that each member of Sidentifies with S. 

(3) It is common knowledge in S that each member of S wants the value 
of Uto be maximized. 

(4) It is common knowledge in S$ that A uniquely maximizes U. 


Therefore, 
(5) I should choose my component of A. 


Here Sis just a set of individuals (thus not necessarily a social group), 
Ais a profile of acts for the members of S and Uis a utility function. 
Identification with S is said to take place if the member in question 
conceives of G as a unit of agency. This seems to me to be only.a 
necessary condition for identification (whatever identification-means, 
in my view it should amount to functioning as a proper member of S$) 
under a normal, nonconative interpretation of ‘conceives’. The analo- 
gous group version basically aggregates the individual reasoning pro- 
cesses (see GS 125)."° 

My main critical points against Schema 4 are the following, sup- 
posing that its conclusion must be true whenever its premises are. If 
thus the above GS Schema 4 is taken to represent logically valid prac- 
tical reasoning, it seems that mere wanting in (3) does not suffice for 
bringing about an all-things-considered “should” in (5), which seems 
needed for an intention (in the present context a proper conclusion of 
practical rėasoning). This is because the agents might have stronger 


The conclusion of the group version is: Each of us should choose her component of A. 

16 However, one of the authors prefers, after all, to deal with “success promotion” 
rather than logical validity in the case of schemas like the present one. However, success 
promotion also seems to require that the want in question be an intention, if the agent 
in question is rational (which the GS account requires), for otherwise the performance 
of the successful action component of A need not follow: A want, even if unique, need 
not always yield action in contrast to an intention which does entail setting oneself to 
act (barring akrasia). So even within the success promotion view the conclusion of my 
argument in the text seems to stand. 
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incompatible wants, and in such a case it seems that they need not be 
required to choose their components of the profile A (but do some- 
thing else, irrespective of (4)). What the schema does succeed in is 
arriving at a “technical” conclusion with a “should” whose normative 
force is left unspecified and which as such falls short of entailing that 
a rational agent will form an intention. However, it is said in the GS 
paper that team reasoning, as represented by Schema 4, results in 
the formation of intention (GS 126). Also the weaker point is made 
that if (5) indeed comes about within the context of Schema 4, then 
the team-reasoning participant will here have the reason to form the 
intention to choose his component of A (GS 126). But if we rely on 
the point that a mere want does not lead to an all-things-considered 
“should” in (5), we do not always arrive even at a well-founded reason 
to form the intention and still less to the kind of all-things-considered 
reason that the rational formation of an intention requires. The in- 
tention to act should thus be formed on the all-things-considered want, 
and a resulting all-things-considered “should” should be involved in this 
situation. 

To end and to emphasize the similarity of the GS account and my 
approach, let me quote a sentence from the GS paper: “It is an impli- 
cation of our analysis that a given pattern of behavior can be intended 
either individually or collectively, depending on the reasoning which 
led to it” (GS 128). According to my we-mode account, a piece of joint 
behavior can be intended either individually (namely, in the I-mode) 
or collectively (namely, in the we-mode), depending on which of 
these modes is active in the situation which depends on whether they 
act as group members in the full sense or as private persons.” This 
may but need not depend on an actual antecedent process of a re- 
spective kind of reasoning. 

RAIMO TUOMELA 
University of Helsinki and University of Munich 


"See Tuomela, The Philosophy of Sociality, especially chapters 4-5, 7. 
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The Structure of Objects. KATHRIN KOSLICKI. New York: Oxford University 
Press 2008. xix + 288 p. Cloth $ 90.00. 


Kathrin Koslicki’s The Structure of Objects is a study of parts and wholes. 
Koslicki critically discusses, often in great detail, a number of philos- 
ophers on this topic, from Plato and Aristotle to David Lewis. Her dis- 
cussion is interesting not only for its own sake, but also because it 
prepares the ground for her original theory of composite objects. 
And it is Koslicki’s theory that will be my focus here. 


I 


Koslicki’s theory consists of two theses. The first thesis is an answer to 
the “special composition question.” That question asks what it takes 
for some xs to compose an object O. In one way or another, most re- 
cent answers to this question are revisionary. Consider, for example, 
Koslicki’s béte noire: “standard mereology.” Standard mereology says, 
among other things, that any existing entities compose an object; thus 
itimplies that your left ear and your neighbor’s dog compose an object. 

Koslicki wants to defend a nonrevisionary answer to the special compo- 
sition question, an answer that is consistent with the existence of all and 
only the composite objects endorsed by common sense and by natural 
science. Her answer is that the xs compose an object O of kind Kif and 
only if the xs satisfy the formal constraints dictated by the structure asso- 
ciated with objects of kind K (187-88). And Koslicki’s answer is, as she in- 
tends, consistent with a commonsensical, scientifically informed, ontology. 

But her answer does not deliver such an ontology, at least not on 
its own. After all, even standard mereologists, who believe in non- 
commonsensical sums of ears and dogs, can accept her answer. For 
standard mereologists can claim that arbitrary sum is a kind of object 
whose structure dictates that the parts of any arbitrary sum must satisfy 
the “formal constraint” of existing.’ And standard mereologists can 
add that, for every other kind of object, the parts of any object of that 
kind must satisfy the further formal constraints dictated by the structure 
associated with that kind of object. They will certainly say, for example, 


'Koslicki has a robust notion of kinds (200-34). So she might argue that arbitrary 
sum is not a genuine kind. But to do so is to go beyond her answer to the special com- 
position question. And so that answer, by itself, does not rule out standard mereology. 
And that is my only point here. 
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that the xs compose a motorcycle ifand only if the xs are arranged in a 
particular way. 

So Koslicki’s answer to the special composition question does not 
rule out standard mereology. So her answer does not constitute an 
objection to standard mereology, at least not on its own. But Koslicki 
does have an objection to standard mereology. Here is one version of 
that objection. Suppose that a motorcycle is composed of certain 
atoms. Suppose that those atoms existed two hundred years ago, 
but were widely scattered. According to Koslicki, standard mereology 
implies that that motorcycle itself existed two hundred years ago, as 
those scattered atoms. But, Koslicki would object, no entity that is 
currently a motorcycle existed two hundred years ago, not even as 
scattered atoms. So standard mereology is false (45). 

Koslicki is right that standard mereology says, among other things, 
that if the xs compose an object O, then whenever the xs existed, they 
composed O (and so O existed then). But standard mereology does 
not imply that any motorcycle existed two hundred years ago, not even 
if the atoms that now compose it existed then. At least, standard stan- 
dard mereology does not imply this. For most standard mereologists— 
such as David Lewis—are perdurantists. And perdurantists say that 
a motorcycle is composed not of entire atoms, but rather of the temporal 
parts of atoms. They will add that no motorcycle was ever composed of 
the two-hundred-years-ago temporal parts of any atoms, not even if the 
atoms now composing a motorcycle existed two hundred years ago. So 
nothing in perdurantist standard mereology implies that a motorcycle 
existed two hundred years ago, not even as scattered atoms. So most 
standard mereologists are untouched by Koslicki’s principal objection 
to standard mereology. 


Ir 


As we have seen, the first thesis of Koslicki’s theory—her answer to 
the special composition question—involves structure. So does the 
second thesis. Let the Kstructure dictate the formal constraints that 
parts must satisfy in order to compose an object of kind K. Her sec- 
ond thesis says that if an object is a member of kind K, then that 
object has the K-structure as a part. I think that this is the most exciting 
claim of the book. It is so exciting that it may strike some contemporary 


2 Koslicki sometimes puts this objection in a misleading way: “Standard mereology 
cannot tell the difference between the motorcycle in running condition and the heap 
of disassembled parts” (4; see also p. 1). Compare: many of us—including Koslicki— 
think that someone who is now a great-grandfather existed years ago, as an infant child; 
but it would be misleading, at best, to charge that we thereby “cannot tell the difference” 
between an elderly gentleman and a baby. 
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metaphysicians as beyond the pale.’ But Koslicki shows that Plato 
and Aristotle endorsed claims more or less like her second thesis (chap- 
ters 5 and 6). This pedigree makes her second thesis worth taking 
seriously, as do Koslicki’s interesting arguments for that thesis. 

Koslicki’s first argument (180-81) begins with some familiar claims 
about a statue and a lump of clay. These claims are: the statue and the 
lump are in the same place at the same time; but the statue is not 
identical with the lump; instead, the statue is constituted by the lump. 
From these familiar claims, Koslicki infers that the lump is a part of 
the statue. Because the statue is not identical with the lump, she even 
infers that the lump is a proper part of the statue. 

Enter the Weak Supplementation Principle (WSP): if x is a proper 
part of y, then there is some z that is a proper part of y, and that shares 
no parts with x. Given that the lump is a proper part of the statue, WSP 
tells us that the statue has a proper part that shares no parts with the 
lump. But the statue and the lump have all the same material parts.* 
So, given WSP, the statue must have a nonmaterial part that the lump 
lacks. That extra part, says Koslicki, is the statue’s structure. Thus her first 
argument for the claim that an object has its structure as a part. 

WSP is essential to Koslicki’s first argument. But Koslicki does not argue 
for WSP.’ Nor is WSP obviously true. In fact, here is a counterexample 
to WSP. Suppose that the statue is constituted by (but not identical 
with) the lump. And suppose, further, that this implies that the lump 
is a proper part of the statue. Finally, add that each of the statue’s 
parts shares some part or other with the lump. All of this together 
implies that WSP is false. 


$ This is exciting. Of course, this would not be exciting if having a structure as a part 
were the same thing as having a structure. (For it is not exciting that a member of kind 
Khas a K-structure.) So in order to appreciate Koslicki’s second thesis, we must see that 
having a structure as a partis one thing, and having a structure is something else. 

Here is one way to see this. Suppose, for reductio, that having a structure is the same 
thing as having that structure as a part, a cell in my finger has a certain structure; there- 
fore (given our assumption for zeductio) that cell has that structure as a part; that cell is 
a part of me, and so its parts are my parts; so that cell’s structure is a part of me; and 
so (given our assumption for reductio) I have the same structure as that cell. RAA. 

t More carefully, they have the same material parts at some level of decomposition. For 
example, they presumably have all the same molecules as parts. But the statue may have 
some material parts that the lump lacks. For example, the statue may have a head as 
a part, but the lump not. (The lump may have a head-shaped lump as a part.) Even so, 
the statue’s head will share some parts—such as certain molecules—with the lump 
(and with the lump’s head-shaped part). In what follows, I shall sometimes say that 
the statue and the lump “have the same material parts”; this is shorthand for saying 
that they have the same material parts at some level of decomposition. 

5 Koslicki takes WSP to be “partially constitutive of the meaning of ‘is a proper part 
of” (180). But I think that the meaning of ‘is a proper part of” is entirely constituted by: 
(a) is a part of; and (b) is not identical with. 
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This “counterexample” to WSP should seem familiar. It is, of 
course, the example that drives Koslicki’s first argument for the statue’s 
having its structure as a part. So Koslicki cannot resist this counter- 
example by denying (as others might) that the lump is a proper part 
of the statue. I think that she must resist by saying something like: 
“WSP is more plausible than is the claim that each of the statue’s parts 
shares some part or other with the lump.” For what it is worth, I would 
judge the plausibilities differently. 

And I have a more serious objection. This objection begins with a big 
object of kind K. Suppose that that objectis constituted by a numerically 
distinct object of kind K*. Suppose that this implies that that K*-object 
is a proper part of the big K-object. Let us add that the K*-object has 
a part that is itself of kind K, a small K-object. Suppose that the small 
Kobject has the K-structure as a part. By the transitivity of parthood, 
the K* object has the Kstructure as a part. WSP tells us that the big 
K-object must have a part that shares no parts with the K*-object. That 
part cannot be the Kstructure itself, since—as we have just seen—the 
K*object has the K-structure as a part. But—so Koslicki’s first argument 
seems to imply—that part is the K-structure. Contradiction. 

The contradiction just generated has two sources. The first source is 
the reasoning found in Koslicki’s first argument for the claim that an 
object has its structure as a part. Obviously, Koslicki cannot reject this 
first source. The second source is my example that begins with a big 
Kobject. So Koslicki must object to something or other in my example. 

Koslicki herself—in the course of considering an objection different 
from the one Iam raising here—discusses an example ofjust this sort: A 
big statue constituted by a heap of trash, a heap which includes, among 
other items, a little statue (256). Koslicki does not object to this exam- 
ple by denying that statues exist, or by denying that constitution is a 
relation that holds between distinct entities. Nor should she. After all, 
either denial would undermine the reasoning in her first argument. 

Nor do I think that she should deny that heaps of trash exist (even 
though she entertains this denial on pp. 258-59). This is partly because 
eliminating heaps of trash alone would be a mere stopgap measure; we 
could come up with a less trashy example along these same lines.’ More- 
over, her central arguments require that statues made of clay are con- 
stituted by something—and why should statues made of trash be any 
different? Finally, she insists that a theory of parts and wholes should 
not lead to a revisionary account of what kinds of entities exist (71). 
To eliminate heaps of trash only because they create trouble for her 


6 Here is just one: a large ice cube constituted by a mass of (frozen) water composed 
of smaller ice cubes. 
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theory of parts and wholes would make her the very sort of revisionary 
mereologist she sets out to oppose. 

Koslicki could deny that the big statue’s structure is numerically 
identical with the small statue’s structure. For she could deny that 
structures are universals. And then she could endorse trope theory. 
This would allow her to say that the big statute has a part—namely, 
the trope that is that big statue’s structure—that the heap of trash does 
not have. She can say this even though the heap of trash has, as a part, 
the trope that is the little statue’s structure. And she can say this 
even.though the two statues have the same structure, since on trope 
theory their having the same structure implies only that the structure 
of one is exactly similar to the structure of the other.’ 

Embracing trope theory seems to me the best way for Koslicki to 
object to the example that, I argued above, leads to contradiction when 
combined with her reasoning. But this embrace is not without costs for 
Koslicki, not even if trope theory is free. For trope theorists say that all 
of an object’s properties are parts of that object. So they say that an ob- 
ject’s structure—assume its structure is a property—is itself a part of 
that object. (Koslicki is open to the idea that a structure is a property; 
see p. 254.) So they agree with Koslicki’s claim thatan object’s structure 
is a part of that object. Thus her claim turns out to be just one predict- 
able upshot of trope theory, as opposed to a new account of the nature 
of objects, or a bold hypothesis about how an object’s structure differs 
from its other properties. In this way, I think that trope theory makes 
Koslicki’s claim less exciting than it originally seemed to be. 


UI 


The statue and the lump are supposed to differ in persistence condi- 
tions. Presumably, their differing in this way must be grounded by 
their differing in some other way. But it seems that there is no other 
way in which they differ. After all, the statue and the lump have the 
same material parts and are in the same environment. This is the 
“grounding problem” for coincident objects. 

Koslicki’s second argument for the claim that an object has its 
structure as a part is that that claim solves the grounding problem. 
For suppose that claim is true. Then the statue differs from the lump 
by having a part—its structure—that the Jump does not have. And 


7 Koslicki entertains trope theory, and raises objections to it (257-58). She also en- 
tertains the idea that the big statue and the little statue do not have the same structure 
at all (257-58). But this latter idea is inconsistent with her view that members of the 
same kind have the same structure, at least given her assumption (in the central argu- 
ments for her theory) that statue is a genuine kind. 
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that difference, says Koslicki, can ground their difference in persis- 
tence conditions (181-83). 

Suppose one says that the statue’s differing in persistence condi- 
tions from the lump is grounded by the statue’s, but not the lump’s, 
being a member of the kind statue. Arguably, this “solution” merely 
moves the bubble to a new place under the rug. For we are now left 
wondering what grounds the postulated difference in kind member- 
ship. And it looks like nothing can. For the statue and the lump have 
the same material parts and are in the same environment. 

This bubble-moving “solution” can be made to look a lot like Koslicki’s 
solution. For suppose that the fundamental difference (which grounds 
every other difference) between the statue and the lump is that the 
statue exemplifies being a statue, but the lump does not. And suppose 
that trope theory is true, and that, as a result, an object has a property 
if and only if that object has that property as a part. Then the fun- 
damental difference between the statue and the lump is that the statue 
has, but the lump lacks, an abstract part: being a statue. This looks 
like Koslicki’s solution, assuming that a structure is a type of property. 
(Indeed, this is Koslicki’s solution if her overall approach incorporates 
trope theory—recall the closing of the previous section.) And this 
makes me conclude that Koslicki’s solution is but a bubble mover. 

Here is another route to that same conclusion. Consider the lump’s 
material parts. They are numerically identical with the statue’s material 
parts. And so, given the indiscemibility of identicals, the lump’s material 
parts are interrelated exactly like the statue’s material parts are inter- 
related; and so the lump’s parts satisfy all the same formal constraints 
that the statue’s parts satisfy. All of this leaves us wondering what explains 
why the statue has the relevant structure as a part, but the lump does not. 
More to the point, it seems that nothing could explain this difference. 
And so it looks like Koslicki’s solution to the grounding problem merely 
exchanges one objectionable brute difference for another.’ 

If the lump has the statue’s structure as a part, then both of 
Koslicki’s arguments for the claim that an object has its structure as a 
part fail. So Koslicki must say that the lump does not have the statue’s 
structure as a part. And so Koslicki must deny that an object’s having a 
certain structure as a part supervenes on how that object’s material 


8 Standard mereologists say that if there are some xs and a structure S, then—simply 
as a result of the unrestricted nature of composition—there is an object composed of 
just the xs, and another composed of just the xs and S. So, they will say, there is no need 
to explain why the latter object has Sas a part, but the former does not, and so nothing 
objectionable about lacking such an explanation. Koslicki is no standard mereologist. 
She denies that composition is unrestricted. And so she should expect there to be an 
explanation of why one thing (like a statue) has another thing (like a structure) asa part. 
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parts are interrelated. But even setting the grounding problem aside, I 
find this denial implausible. At least, if were defending Koslicki’s claim 
that an object has its structure as a part, I would insist that its 
having that structure as a part supervenes on how that object’s mate- 
rial parts are interrelated. Put otherwise, I would insist that an object’s 
having that structure as a part supervenes on that object’s structure. 


IV 


Suppose that a structure is a property. In particular, suppose that the 
structure associated with the kind statue is the property of being struc- 
tured like a statue. Now suppose that a lump—in virtue of how its mate- 
rial parts are interrelated—exemplifies that property. Add that there 
is therefore the “event,” or the Armstrongian “state of affairs,” of that 
lump’s exemplifying that property. According to the lore on events, 
that event has two principal parts. Its principal parts are the lump, 
and the property of being structured like a statue. (The event’s other 
parts are all parts of these two principal parts.) 

Dwell upon the event of the lump’s exemplifying being structured like a 
statue, You will come to see that that event seems to be exactly like a statue, 
at least given Koslicki’s account of statues. Thatis, Koslicki’s account seems 
to be aptly described as the claim that a statue is an event, an event whose 
principal parts are a lump and the property of being structured like a statue’ 

Some philosophers deny that numerically distinct statues and 
lumps can occupy the same place at the same time. But these philoso- 
phers do not deny that a lump can be in the same place at the same 
time as the event of that lump’s exemplifying being structured like a 
statue. Moreover, no one even raises an eyebrow at the claim that that 
lump’s persistence conditions differ from those of that event. Nor are 
we likely to object to the claim that that event has the property of being 
structured like a statue as a part, but that that lump does not—and this 
despite our knowing that the material parts of that lump are (identical 
with and so) interrelated exactly like those of that event. 

So suppose that Koslicki’s statue really is an event. Then some of my 
objections above might not indicate real problems for her account of 
statues and other objects. Or perhaps, instead, those objections indi- 
cate problems not just for her account, but also for the claim that 
there are events. I do not know which it is. 

TRENTON MERRICKS 
University of Virginia 


9 Koslicki’s view also seems to imply that the lump is an event. More generally, her 
view seems to imply that all material objects are events, except for unstructured objects 
at the bottom of the compositional hierarchy. Koslicki is explicitly agnostic about 
whether there are unstructured objects (186-88). 
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INTERNALISM, EXTERNALISM, AND THE ARCHITECTURE 
: OF JUSTIFICATION* ves 


ne of the liveliest and most persistent controversies in con- 
temporary epistemology is the internalism/externalism dispute. 
Although first introduced in connection with knowledge,’ the 
terms ‘internalism’ and ‘externalism’ rapidly came to be associated pri- 
marily with competing theories of justification.” A justification theory 
is classified as internalist or externalist as a function of how it answers 
the question: “What kinds of states of affairs determine, or make a 
difference to, the justificational status of a belief (or other doxastic atti- 
tude)?” Are these states of affairs internalist or externalist in character? 


* Earlier versions of this paper were given at the University of Edinburgh (as the “Na- 
ture of Knowledge” lecture), State University of New York at Albany, Texas A&M Uni- 
versity, University of Wisconsin (Madison), and Heinrich-Heine University, Duesseldorf 
(Germany). I received helpful comments from many members of these audiences. I 
am particularly indebted to Holly Smith, Dennis Whitcomb, Allan Sidelle, and Jim 
Pryor for extensive discussion, advice, and debate on many aspects of the paper. 

! See D.M. Armstrong, Belief, Truth and Knowledge (New York: Cambridge, 1973). ' 

? See William P. Alston, “Internalism and Externalism in Epistemology,” Philosophi- 
cal Topics, XIV (1986): 179-221, and “An Internalist Externalism,” Synthese, Lxx1v (1988): 
265-83; Michael Bergmann, ‘Justification without Awareness: A Defense of Epistemic Ex- 
ternalism (New York: Oxford, 2006); Laurence BonJour, “Externalist Theories of Em- 
pirical Knowledge,” in Peter French, Thomas Uehling, Jr., and Howard Wettstein, eds., 
Midwest Studies in Philosophy, Volume 5, Studies in Epistemology (Minneapolis: Minnesota 
UP, 1980), pp. 53-73; Roderick M. Chisholm, Theory of Knowledge (Englewood-Cliffs, 
NJ: Prentice-Hall, 1966, 1* edition; 1977, 2"4 edition; 1989, gra edition); Juan Comesana, 
“We Are (Almost) All Externalists Now,” in John Hawthorne, ed., Philosophical Perspec- 
tives, Volume 19, Epistemology (Malden, MA: Blackwell, 2005), pp. 59~76; Earl Conee and 
© Richard Feldman, Evidentialism: Essays in Epistemology (New York: Oxford, 2004); Richard 
Fumerton, “The Internalism/Externalism Controversy,” in Philosophical Perspectives, 
Volume 2, Epistemology (Atascadero, CA: Ridgeview, 1988), pp. 443-61, and Metaepistemology 
and Skepticism (Lanham, MD: Rowman and Littlefield, 1995); Carl Ginet, Knowledge, Percep- 
tion and Memory (Boston: Reidel, 1975); Alvin I. Goldman, “The Internalist Conception of 
Justification,” in Midwest Studies in Philosophy, Volume 5, Studies in Epistemology, pp. 27-52, 
and “Internalism Exposed,” this JOURNAL, XCVI, 6 (June 1999): 271-93; Hilary Kornblith, 
“How Internal Can You Get?” Synthese, LXXIV (1988): 313-27; and Alvin Plantinga, Warrant: 
The Curent Debate (New York: Oxford, 1993). 
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; Factors | that (help to) fix justificational status are generally called 

oat justifiers, or J -factors. So the’ central question is whether justifiers, or 
J- -factors, have an internalist or externalist character. Numerous types 
of factors, ‘however, might influence justificational status. What if 

oe “fsome- aré internalist and others externalist? Which side wins, in this 
~éase, internalism or externalism? Call this a question about the terms 
of engagement. One configuration of the terms of engagement is existen- 
tial: externalism wins if there is at least one externalist type of J-factor. 
Internalism wins only if all J-factors are internalist. A second possible 
configuration is majoritarian. That side wins that has a majority of 
types of J-factors of the kind it promotes. The most common terms 
of engagement are the first, existential kind. This is because inter- 
nalists have been quite explicit in claiming that all J-factors are inter- 
nalist. For example, Roderick Chisholm writes: 


A consequence of our “internalistic” theory of knowledge is that, if one 
is subject to an epistemic requirement at any time, then this require- 
ment is imposed by the conscious state in which one happens to find one- 
self at that time." 


I shall argue, however, that it is relatively easy to show that at least one 
type of J-factor is externalist. So the existential configuration makes things 
too easy for externalism. To level the playing field a bit, the majoritarian 
configuration should also be considered. Applying the majoritarian ap- 
proach hinges on the admittedly knotty question of how justifiers should 
be typed and thereby counted. Although this challenge might produce 
some bickering, I welcome the second configuration along with the 
first. Perhaps it takes an excess of confideérice for an externalist like 
me to offer the majoritarian configuration as one of two reasonable 
ways to set the terms of engagement. But it is instructive to explore 
the internalist/externalist controversy from a variety of perspectives. 

A further complication in setting up the debate is that epistemolo- 
gists commonly admit two conceptions of justifiedness: doxastic and 
propositional. Under the first conception, justifiedness and unjustified- 
ness are properties of doxastic state tokens (beliefs, suspensions of 
judgment, degrees of credence, and so on). Under the second con- 
ception, justifiedness and unjustifiedness are properties of ordered 
triples, consisting of a subject, a proposition, and a time. Even if per- 
son S does not believe proposition Pat time t, nonetheless, the person 
might be justified in-believing P at ¢ (given his/her evidence). It is 
unclear whether the J-factors for doxastic justifiedness coincide with 
those for propositional justifiedness. Most of my formulations are 


3 Chisholm, Theory of Knowledge, 3“ edition, pp. 59-60. 
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intended to be largely neutral between the two, although that is diffi- 
cult to achieve without repeatedly offering alternative verbal formula- 
tions. I will not inflict that on the reader. 

Let us turn to the conception of a justifier. William Alston defines a 
justifier as “anything that affects the justification of a belief, positively 
or negatively.”* Read strictly, the definition applies only to beliefs. For 
most of the paper, however, I will adopt an expanded definition: 


(J) A justifier of any belief or other doxastic attitude is any property, 
condition, or state of affairs (and so on) that is positively or nega- 
tively relevant to the justificational status of that attitude. 


How should we understand the term “relevance” here? It certainly 
should not be understood purely causally. Although some J-factors may 
be causally relevant to the belief in question, they are not causally rele- 
vant to the /status of that belief. We may say of a J-factor that it “helps 
make” the belief’s justificational status positive or negative, but the 
“making” in question is not the usual causal making. It is better to think 
of the relevant kind of relevance as explanatory relevance. Xis a J-factor 
of a given belief’s justificational status if and only if X helps explain 
why the belief’s justificational status is what it is. 
Next let us turn to the two leading conceptions of what it means for 
a J-factor to be internal as opposed to external. These conceptions are 
accessibilism and mentalism. There is considerable variation in how 
‘ accessibilism is spelled out by different writers. The following charac- 
terization is intended to convey the core of the idea. 


Accessibilist Internalism. A factor or condition J is an internal justifier for 
Ss having doxastic attitude D vis-à-vis p (at t) if and ‘only if 


(i) J obtains (at time 2), 
(ii) Jis positively or negatively relevant to the justificational status of 
S’s holding D vis-a-vis p (at i, and 
(iii) Jis “directly” accessible to S$ at that is, Sis capable of truly be- _. 
lieving or knowing, at ¢, that J obtains, and is capable of knowing 
this “directly.” 


Mentalist Internalism. A factor or condition Jis an internal justifier for S’s 
having doxastic attitude D vis-a-vis p (at t) if and only if 


(i) Jis a mental state, event, or condition of S, obtaining or occurring 
at time t, and 

(ii) Jis positively or negatively relevant to the justificational status of 
S’s holding D vis-a-vis p (at time 2). 


‘Alston, “Internalism and Externalism in Epistemology,” reprinted in Epistemic Justi- 
fication (Ithaca: Cornell, 1989), p. 192. 
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Accessibilism is culled from a variety of authors, including Chisholm, 
Carl Ginet, and Kent Bach.’ Mentalism is primarily derived from Earl 
Conee and Richard Feldman.°.For each interpretation of ‘internal’, 
there is a correlated sense of ‘external’ that simply rejects the distinc- 
tively internalist constraint (clauses (i) and (iii) of the accessibilist 
definition and clause (i) of the mentalist definition) on what it takes 
to be a J-factor. An externalist type of J-factor is one that is positively 
or negatively relevant to a belief’s justificational status without having 
to satisfy the distinctively internalist restriction(s). 

A slight emendation of the foregoing characterization of mentalist 
internalism might be in order. Timothy Williamson argues that knowl- 
edge is a mental state.’ But knowledge, being a factive state, is not 
purely internalist. So if mentalists agreed that knowledge is a mental 
state and that knowledge is a potential justifier, they would have to 
conclude that not all justifiers are internal. This is something men- 
talists would certainly resist. The -remedy is straightforward, however. 
In the definition of mentalist internalism, simply substitute the follow- 
ing clause for clause (i): “Jis a nonfactive mental state, event, or condi- 
tion of S (occurring at time t).” This is the interpretation of mentalist 


5 Chisholm writes: “the things we know are justified for us in the following sense: 
we can know what it is, on any occasion, that constitutes our grounds, or reason, 
or evidence for thinking that we know’—Theory of Knowledge, 2°° Edition, p. 252. 
Ginet writes: “Every one of every set of facts about S’s position that minimally suf- 
fices to make S, at a given time, justified in being confident that p must be directly 
recognizable to S at that time. By ‘directly recognizable’, I mean this: if a certain fact 
obtains, then it is directly recognizable to S if and only if, provided that S at that 
time has the concept of that sort of fact, S needs at that time only to reflect clear- 
headedly on the question of whether or not that fact obtains in order to know that 
is does obtain”— Knowledge, Perception and Memory, p. 34. Kent Bach writes: “Inter- 
nalism ... treats justifiedness as a purely internal matter: if p is justified for S, then 
S must be aware (or at least be immediately capable of being aware) of what makes 
it justified and why’—“A Rationale for Reliabilism,” The Monist, xvu (1985): 246-63, 
p- 250. i 

®Conee and Feldman write that according to mentalist internalism, “internalism is 
the view that a person’s beliefs are justified only by things that are internal to the 
person’s mental life .... A mentalist theory may assert that justification is determined 
entirely by occurrent mental factors, or by dispositional ones as well. As long as the 
things that are said to contribute to justification are in the person’s mind, the view 
qualifies as a version of mentalism.” See Conee and Feldman, “Internalism Defended,” 
in Evidentialism: Essays in Epistemology (New York: Oxford, 2004), pp. 53-80, on p. 55. 
Elsewhere Feldman and Conee indicate that only the mental states and conditions 
that obtain at the time of belief (or other doxastic attitude) are relevant to its justifica- 
tional status: “The epistemic justification of anyone’s: doxastic attitude toward any 
proposition strongly supervenes on the evidence that the person has at that time.” See 
Feldman and Conee, “Afterword to ‘Evidentialism,’” in Evidentialism: Essays in Episte- 
mology, pp. 101-07, on p. 101 (emphasis added). Note that this quotation occurs in a 
recent statement of their position. $ ` 

7 Williamson, Knowledge and Its Limits (New York: Oxford, 2000). 
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internalism I shall henceforth adopt—although I will not bother to 
insert the nonfactiveness qualification.’ 


I. THE RIGHT-RULE ARCHITECTURE OF EPISTEMIC JUSTIFICATION 


Let me now explain the phrase ‘architecture of justification’ that ap- 
pears in the title. The architecture I have in mind is inspired by the 
„uncontroversial fact that ‘justification’ is a normative term. Calling a 
belief justified might be compared to calling an act right, permitted, 
or perhaps even obligatory (in the circumstances). When we enter a 
normative domain, it is often appealing to think in terms of rules or 
principles that govern the domain in question. In the moral domain, 
people talk about moral rules or principles. Arguably, actions attain 
the status of being morally right or wrong by a combination of what 
the agent does, what the circumstances are, and what the governing 
moral rules prescribe, permit, or prohibit. Similarly, actions are legal 
or illegal because of what those actions consist in, what the circum- 
stances are, and what the governing legal rules prescribe, permit, or 
prohibit. Finally, by analogy, perhaps belief tokens (and other doxastic- 
state tokens) are made epistemically right or wrong—in the sense of 
justified or unjustified—in virtue’ of the conditions, circumstances, or 
causes of their occurrence plus the governing epistemic rules. Numer- 
ous epistemologists propound epistemic rules and principles in pre- 
cisely this spirit. Rules of epistemic rationality (for example, Bayesian 
rules) are more commonly displayed.in the literature than rules of 
justifiedness, but there is plenty of precedent for justificational rules 
as well.’ l 

In all such normative domains, the power to confer (objective) right- 
ness or wrongness on a piece of “conduct” (behavioral or doxastic) is 
not possessed by any random rule. Such power is possessed only by 
right, or correct, rules. Anyone can propound random moral or legal 
rules, but the acts that fall under them will not be (objectively) right 
or wrong unless some correct, authorized, or legitimate rule implies that 
they are wrong. Why should things be different in epistemology? So 
I shall assume that only right epistemic rules make a difference to 


- There is also the question of whether an externalist approach to mental content 
renders mental states noninternal. I will not try to tackle this problem systematically 
because it is not my problem; it is a problem for internalism. However, note 126 below 
offers a few additional comments on it. ' Mot A p - 

° Chisholm propounded principles of justifiedness (or epistemic ‘statuses. akin to 
justifiedness) in all three editions of his Theory of Knowledge (op. cit.). I have-advanced a 
right-rule framework for thinking about justifiedness in two previous works: Goldman, 
Epistemology and Cognition (Cambridge: Harvard, 1986), and Goldman, “Epistemic Rela- 
tivism and Peer Disagreement,” in R. Feldman and F. Warfield, eds., Disagréeement (New 
York: Oxford, in press). Ae ; 
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genuine justifiedness. This point should be equally acceptable to both 
internalism and externalism. 

Once this theoretical fact is acknowledged, two important questions 
belong on the table. First, which rules of justifiedness ( J-rules) are cor- 
rect or right? Second, what is the criterion, standard, ground, or basis for 
the rightness of J-rules? Illustrative answers to such questions will be 
discussed as we proceed. Staying at the abstract level for now, however, 
we can formulate the following linkage principle, which articulates what 
I have been calling a right-rule architecture. This linkage principle is 
also intended to be neutral as between internalism and externalism. 


(L) S is justified in holding doxastic attitude D toward proposition pat 
time 7 if and only if there are some conditions C such that 


(i) Sis in conditions C at (or before) t, and 
(ii) one or more right J-rules jointly permit a subject who is (or was) 
in C to form or retain attitude D toward p at t” 


Given principle (L), the justificational status of a subject’s doxastic 
attitude toward a proposition is a matter of whether the attitude con- 
forms to what right J-rules authorize in light of the subject’s epistemic 
situation or activity. Conforming to rules is here contrasted with follow- 
ing rules, where rule following consists in conforming to rules as a re- 
sult of mentally representing them and “verifying” that the adopted act 
or attitude conforms to them. I shall not consider a rule-following 
linkage principle at all. Some theorists might prefer a slightly different 
type of linkage principle than (L) (such as a rule-following principle), 
but I shall stick with (L)." The remainder of the paper examines pros- 
pects for epistemic internalism versus externalism in the context of 
the rightrule architecture articulated by (L). 


II. J-RULES AND‘TYPES OF JUSTIFIERS 


To relate the right-rule architecture to the internalism/externalism 
dispute, I- proceed as follows. First, I examine the kinds of J-rules 


© An alternative linkage principle might appeal to the cognitive processes a subject 
uses to arrive at the doxastic attitude in question. Right rules would authorize the 
use of selected cognitive processes. This kind of linkage principle is what I favored in 
Epistemology and Cognition. However, virtually all internalists would find linkage.principle 
(L) more congenial than a cognitive-process linkage principle. Since I am trying to 
make’ the architecture as friendly as possible to internalism, so as not'to -prejudice 
my case against it, I shall proceed intermsof(L).- ~ . 9 2. * i 
Paul Boghossian argues that the rule-following conception of epistemic justifica- 
tion (or rational belief) is infected by a vicious-regress. See his “Epistemic Rules,” this 
. JOURNAL, Cv,-9 (September 2008): 472-500. This, kind of-vicious regress does not 
threaten .(L), however. Some possible reservations about (L) emerge in my own paper, 
“Epistemic Relativism and Peer Disagreement.” But I set those reservations aside for 
present purposes. | ý i : ' 
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that hold initial promise of having the right form and general con- 
tent, according to familiar epistemological theories. The anteced- 
ents of the rule schemata to be considered will specify types of 
conditions declared pertinent to the permissiveness of adopting cer- 
tain doxastic attitudes toward certain propositions. If a rule schema is 
on target, material specified in the antecedent of one of its instances 
will be satisfiable by various types of conditions, circumstances, states of 
affairs, facts, or processes. In virtue of satisfying the antecedent of a 
right J-rule, these conditions, states of affairs, facts, and so on, will 
qualify as justifiers. Ultimately, however, they qualify as justifiers be- 
cause they are relevant to the justificational status of various doxastic 
attitudes, as our definition of ‘justifier’ stipulates. However, not all 
justifiers qualify as such in virtue of satisfying antecedents of right 
J-rules. In addition to justifiers that satisfy antecedents of (right) J- 
rules, I shall later identify justifiers that include, among other things, 
right J-rules themselves, as well as the contents of the criterion, stan- 
dard, or ground of rightness. So J-factors can qualify as such in avari- 
ety of ways. For now, however, I focus on the case of J-factors that 
qualify as such by satisfying antecedents of right rules. A central the- 
sis of the paper is that many internalism-friendly rule schemas would 
need to be replaced by externalism-friendly rule schemas in order to 
be right. : 

It might help the reader if I say a word about how J arrived at the 
present form of the argument. I originally planned to develop a 
hybrid position, one that would espouse a synthesis, or blend, of in- 
ternalism and externalism. It would concede that internalism is right 
about those justifiers that satisfy the antecedents of right rules; they 
are indeed internal. But externalism is right about the contents of 
the standard of J-rule rightness. So internalism and externalism are 
each right about something important. On further reflection, how- 
ever, I realized that the first thesis is incorrect. For the most part, 
right rules need antecedents that do not restrict the indicated con- 
ditions to internal factors. Thus, the position I adopt here is not 
very hybrid—in keeping with my past tendency to favor externalism 
over internalism. l 

I begin by distinguishing inferential and noninferential J-rules. Infer- 
ential rules license new beliefs (and other doxastic attitudes) based on 
logical, inductive, abductive, or probabilistic relations to pre-existing 
beliefs (and so on). Noninferential rules license new beliefs in virtue 
of the occurrence of nondoxastic states or events such as perceptual 
experiences and apparent memories. Of course, any such rule will 
specify conditions that permit the adoption or retention of doxastic 
attitudes in very general terms, so all of the illustrations below (and 
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the ones that follow) are really just rule schemas. Particular rules 
would have to supply more concrete content to replace (many of ) 
the schematic letters. i 

An inferential rule would take approximately the following form: 


(INF) If subject S, at time ¢, holds doxastic attitudes D1, Do, ..., Dm toward 
propositions 4, 7, ..., 5, respectively, and if proposition p bears rela- 
tion Rto the conjunction of q, 7, ..., s, then Sis permitted to adopt 
attitude D, toward proposition p at t 


To specify a precise rule of this sort, ‘R?’ would have to be replaced 
with a suitable relation that can hold between propositions, for exam- 
ple, the relation of deductive, inductive, or abductive support, or some 
sort of probabilistic relation.’? The above schema could accommodate 
many different theories and approaches to good inference, for exam- 
ple, inference to the best explanation or Bayesian inference. 

A noninferential rule would take roughly the following form: 


(NONINF) If subject S, at time t, is in nondoxastic mental conditions X, 
` Y and Z then S is permitted to adopt doxastic attitude D 
‘toward ‘proposition p at t 


Of course, these are not the only types of rule schemas that might 
have correct instances. In fact, these particular schemas might not 
subsume any appropriate rules at all. I start with these rule schemas 
because they seem to capture a good bit of (at least informal) epis- 
temological writing, and also to be quite congenial to internalism. 
Whether they are. ultimately acceptable as schemas for right rules, 
and whether they genuinely support internalism, remains to be seen. 
In fact, I shall argue that even as they stand, these rule schemas are 
not entirely congenial to internalism (at least in the case of the infer- 
ential rule schema). Furthermore, each needs to be revised in ways 
inimical to internalism. 

Any right rule that might exemplify one of these schemas could 
well need a ceteris paribus clause, or a “prima facie” qualification. This 
is not so easy to express within a right-rule framework. We would 
need the notion of “prima facie permission,” which is not a very stan- 
dard operator. In the interest of simplicity, however, I shall largely 
set aside problems involving defeaters and defeasibility that invite 


The sample inferential rule schema I have chosen is more congenial to proposi- 
tional justifiedness than to doxastic justifiedness. Doxastic justifiedness would require 
something to be said about the basing relation in addition to a confirmational support 
relation. However, propositional justifiedness tends to be the favored type of justified- 
ness among internalists, so my choice again follows the plan of being as accommodating 
as possible to internalism. í : 
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incorporation of “prima facie” qualifications. There is enough to 
worry about without this wrinkle.” 


III. INFERENTIAL J-RULES: THE SUPPORT RELATION 


Let us begin with inferential rules. Our initial sample of an inference- 
rule schema has a conjunctive antecedent. The first conjunct refers to 
doxastic states that a subject is in, and the second conjurict refers to 
some relation R of entailment, inductive support, and so on, that 
holds between the propositional contents of those doxastic states 
and the target proposition p. In considering whether any rules exem- 
plifying this rule schema could both be right and meet internalist cri- 
teria, I begin with the second conjunct. ; 

The fact that a certain logical, inductive, or probabilistic relation 
holds between specified propositions is a fact independent of any in- 
dividual’s mind.” The relation of entailment between the conjunction 
of ‘All men are mortal’ and ‘Socrates is a man’, on the one hand, and 
‘Socrates is mortal’, on the other, is not a mental fact or condition. It 
is independent of any and all minds. Thus, factors or states of affairs 
that satisfy an antecedent of an inferential rule, under our initial pro- 
posal, will include states of affairs that are not mental states of subject 
S. These factors clearly will not qualify as internal according to men- 
talism. Would they qualify as internal according to accessibilism? 
Much depends on what accessibilists mean by “direct” access. Surely 
there are many relations of the intended type that are not directly 
accessible’ to most epistemic agents. Extremely complex entailment 
relations, holding between a huge set of complex premises and a con- 
clusion, will not be “directly recognizable,” or recognizable at all, for 
most epistemic agents. So even under the accessibilist notion of ‘inter- 
nal’, many conditions or states of affairs that could satisfy the second 
conjunct of an antecedent of an inferential rule would not qualify as 
internalist J-factors. 

‘Internalists sometimes respond to this problem by trying to “inter- 
nalize” the ostensibly external facts that are candidates for justifiers. 
Conee and Feldman” present an example about a logic teaching as- 
sistant (TA) and a beginning logic student who are looking over a 
homework assignment together. One question in the assignment fea- 
tures a sentence that the TA and the beginning student both know to 
express a truth and asks whether certain other sentences are true as 


!3 Our discussion of preservative memory in section v, however, will give some atten- 
tion to defeasibility. : 
“See Goldman, “Internalism Exposed,” and Comesana, “We Are (Almost) All 
Externalists Now.” i 
- ® Conee and Feldman, “Internalism Defended.” 
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well. The student is clueless, whereas the TA can easily tell that some 
of the other sentences are logical consequences of the original one; so 
the TA is justified in believing that they are true as well. Conee and 
Feldman comment as follows: 


Again there is an internal difference between thé two [the TA and the 
beginning student]. The difference is that the TA has justification for 
her beliefs to the effect that certain propositions validly follow from 
the original ones. She is expert enough to “see” that the conclusions 
follow without performing any computations... [JJust as in example 3, 
relevant internal differences make the difference (ibid., p. 60). 


The moral they draw from this and-similar cases is the following: 


It is reasonable to generalize from these examples to the conclusion that 
every variety of change that brings about or enhances justification either 
internalizes an external fact or makes a purely internal difference. It ap- 
pears that there is no need to appeal to anything extramental to explain 
any justificatory difference. These considerations argue for the general 
internalist thesis that these epistemic differences have an entirely men- 
tal origin (ibid., p. 61, emphasis added). . 


What do Conee and Feldman mean by “internalizes an external fact”? 
A natural interpretation is this: S internalizes an external fact that p 
just in case S believes the (true) proposition p. Pursuing this hint, 
Conee and Feldman might ask us to rewrite our schema for inferen- 
tial rules as follows, where the new version adds a belief operator to 
the second conjunct of the antecedent: 


(INF*) If subject S, at time ż, holds doxastic attitudes D}, Də, ..., Dm 
toward propositions q, 7, ..., s, respectively, and if S believes that 
proposition p bears relation R to the conjunction of q, AIREY 
then Sis permitted to adopt attitude D,, toward proposition p 
at 4 


This rewriting of the rule schema eliminates reference to any external 
fact that posed a problem for internalism. Unfortunately, (INF*) is 
both too strong and too weak. 

It is too strong because it is implausible to require people to have 
beliefs about logical, inductive, or probabilifying relationships as a pre- 
condition of having justified belief in conclusions that “rely” on such 
relationships. To get justified beliefs in those conclusions, it is suffi- 
cient to use psychological operations or computations that “realize” 
or “incorporate” corresponding principles. Ordinary cognizers rarely 
have a theoretical grip on these principles, or even have the concepts 
(for example, validity) in which the principles or relations ‘could be 
expressed. Hence, unlike the logic TA described by Conee and 
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Feldman, they lack beliefs in the appropriate principles (for exam- 
ple, principles about validity). Nonetheless, their inferred beliefs can 
be justified. So (INF*) places too stringent a demand on inference- 
based justifiedness. 

(INF*) is too weak in a different respect. By requiring mere belief 
in the holding of the relevant relation, rules that fall under (INF*) 
would allow a conclusion. to be justifiedly inferred even though be- 
lief in the authorizing relationship is either false or entirely unjustified. 
Either of these: scenarios is inappropriate. Conee and Feldman tacitly ` 
acknowledge the point about justifiedness. In their discussion of the 
TA example, they describe the TA (in part) as follows: “the TA has 
justification for her beliefs to the effect that certain propositions validly 
follow from the original one” (ibid., p. 60, emphasis added). This sen- 
tence implies (or implicates) that unjustifiedly believing that certain 
propositions validly follow from the original.one would not guaran- 
tee a justified belief in the conclusion (“such-and-such a sentence 
is true”). 

(INF*) is also too lax because it does not require an objective, “ex- 
ternal” relation of validity or strong support to hold between the con- 
tents of the antecedently held beliefs and a newly inferred conclusion. 
Suppose someone thinks that affirming the consequent is a valid form 
of inference, and derives a belief in some proposition based on affirm- 
ing the consequent. Clearly, his newly formed belief is not justified. 
But it would be justified according to (INF*). If there is no (“exter- 
nal”) logical, inductive, or probabilistic fact of an appropriate sort, 
simply believing that there is one does not confer justifiedness on a 
resulting conclusion. Thus, the problem cannot be solved by formu- 
lating J-rules that “internalize” external facts, as Conee and Feldman 
express it. Right J-rules must feature objective, external (logical or 
confirmational) relations, a requirement that cuts against (strong) in- 
ternalism of all stripes.’® 

In response, it might be argued that right inferential. rules.do not 
need to feature any conjunct of the second kind in their antecedents.” 
The right sort of formal relationship between antecedent beliefs 
(premises) and conclusion beliefs can be built into the antecedent 
and consequent of the J-rule schema itself. For example, there could 


16 Subjective Bayesianism is surely a form of internalism, so does it not internalize the 
Rrelation? No, I would respond. Subjective Bayesianism retains the “external” require- 
ment that all rational or justified changes in degrees of belief must conform to objective 
truths of the probability calculus, especially, Bayes’s Theorem. 

"This was suggested by Alan Sidelle, in a conference commentary on the paper at 
the University of Wisconsin, Madison, and something similar was suggested.by Thomas 
Grundmann, at a workshop in Duesseldorf, Germany. 
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be a J-rule schema of the following sort: “If S holds a pair of beliefs 
of the forms Q and (if Q then P), then S is permitted to adopt a 
belief in a proposition of the form P” This would implicitly capture 
the pertinent formal relationship and eliminate the need to specify 
any relation R in the antecedent. 

Suppose for the sake of argument that this is correct, and that the 
requisite content relationships can be adequately expressed in right 
inferential rules themselves, allowing us to-dispense with the second 
conjunct in our original-(or revised) rule schema. There is still an- 
other category of external facts that will play a justificatory role. This 
category of facts I shall call instantiation facts. 

Melanie believes that Albert has just testified to P that he has no 
motives for being disingenuous about P and so forth. Does Melanie’s 
cognitive situation permit her to infer P? Suppose there is a right 
inferential rule that authorizes one to believe a proposition if it is 
the best explanation of other things one already believes. And sup- 
pose that the truth of Pis, as a matter of fact, the best explanation 
of Albert’s testifying to P and other things Melanie believes about 
Albert.” Then Melanie is indeed justified in believing P What facts 
or states of affairs are relevant to her being so justified? They include 
the antecedent beliefs from which Melanie infers P Another such 
fact, however, is the fact that Melanie’s antecedent beliefs and pro- 
spective conclusion belief (namely, P) jointly instantiate the right in- 
ferential rule we have posited. This instantiation fact is highly relevant 
to Melanie’s J-status in believing P (where the J-status can be under- 
stood either in the doxastic or the propositional sense). If Melanie’s 
cognitive situation did not instantiate this right inferential rule, believ- 
ing Pwould not be justified for Melanie, because (we may suppose) no 
other right rule would license this belief. So the instantiation fact 
helps justify her (that is, helps make her justified) in believing P This 
instantiation fact, however, is an external fact, nota mental fact. So 
its status as a justifier cannot be accommodated by mentalism. The 
same problem holds for accessibilism, because for most ordinary cog- 
nitive agents this kind of fact is not readily available for belief. Among 
other things, most such agents lack the concept of inference to the 
best explanation. The same general point can be made for other 


*® Peter Lipton defends an inference-to-the-best-explanation, or abductive, approach 
to the justification of testimonial belief, in “Alien Abduction: Inference to the Best Ex- 
planation and the Management of Testimony,” Episteme: A Journal of Social Epistemology, 
Iv (2007): 238-51. This article does not focus much.on the justificatory properties of 
such an inference, but merely on the descriptive claim that this is how we make testi- 
monial inferences, It is the justificatory angle that interests me, of course. 
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types of right inferential rules. Even if there is no conjunct in their 
antecedent that features an “R-relation,” there is still another type of 
justifier that is externalist rather than internalist. These justifiers are 
not states of affairs that satisfy antecedents of right rules. But, as 
explained earlier, being a condition that satisfies the antecedent of 
a right rule is only one way, not the only way, in which a condition, 
state of affairs, or fact can qualify as a justifier. 

To avoid possible misunderstanding, I remind the reader that ac- 
cording to our linkage principle (L), a belief (or other doxastic atti- 
tude) is justified just in case it actually conforms to a right rule. (L) does 
not require that epistemic agents believe or know that their inferen- 
tial behavior conforms to a right rule. Upon seeing this threat to their 
thesis, internalists might seek to internalize instantiation facts. Such 
an attempt would run into analogous problems identified earlier with 
attempts to internalize support relations. 


IV. INFERENTIAL RULES: THE JUSTIFICATION CONDITION 
ON PRIOR BELIEFS 


I turn now from the second conjunct of the antecedent of (INF) to 
the first conjunct. This conjunct has an important inadequacy. Episte- 
mologists generally agree that prior beliefs (or other doxastic states) 
can only transmit justifiedness to new beliefs; they cannot generate such 
justifiedness. If initial beliefs lack justificational “juice,” no such juice 
can be transmitted to a new belief. Thus, subjects starting with unjus- 
tified beliefs as premises cannot arrive at a new justified belief by any 
form of inference, no matter how impeccable. Hence, the first con- 
junct of the antecedent of (INF) must be revised to make it a model 
for genuinely correct J-rules. It must read roughly as follows: , 


(INF**) If subject S, at time t, justifiedly holds doxastic attitudes D), 
Do, ..., Dm toward propositions q, 7, ..., S$, respectively, and if 
proposition p bears relation R to the conjunction of q, 7, ..., S 
then Sis permitted to adopt attitude D, toward proposition p 
at i 


This amendment poses a new problem for the thesis that all justifiers 
are internal. Having a doxastic attitude toward a proposition is un- 
controversially an internal matter. But I want to question whether 
justifiedly having a doxastic attitude is equally an internal matter. If 
it is an external matter, this will be a big problem for internalism. I 
contend that all such J-factors are external. 

On what grounds do I base the suggestion that justifiedly believing 
a proposition is an external rather than an internal matter? Does this 
not beg the central question between internalism and- externalism? 
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Internalists like Conee and Feldman claim that justifiedness super- 
venes on mental states that occur at the time of belief. Does this 
not imply that justifiedly believing a proposition is an internal matter? 
No, I reply. To say that something supervenes on states of kind K does 
not imply that it is a state of kind K. So even on the Conee-Feldman 
approach, justifiedly believing is not a mental state. However, if Conee 
and Feldman are right in holding that justifiedness supervenes on 
current mental states, does that not suffice for their purposes? If jus- 
tifiedness supervenes on current mental states, then there will be a 
set of current mental states—call it M—on which the justifiedness 
of (token) attitudes D}, Də, ..., Dm toward q, 7,..., S (respectively) super- 
venes. If the justifiedness of these attitudes supervenes on M, does 
not the justifiedness of attitude D,, vis-a-vis p also supervene on M? 

I shall not try to assess the truth of tbis last claim. Instead, I shall 
argue directly against the thesis that justifiedness supervenes on men- 
tal states obtaining at the time of belief (or states directly accessible 
at the time of belief). Specifically, I shall argue that the J-status of a 
belief held at time ż partly depends, in the general case, on what tran- 
spired in the subject’s cognitive history prior to t. Hence, some of the 
J-factors relevant to a given belief held at ¢ will be states of affairs 
obtaining prior to £. The historicity of justifiedness is a major problem 
for internalism, because internalism maintains that all J-factors for a 
doxastic attitude held at time t are states of affairs that obtain at t. 


V. PRESERVATIVE MEMORY AND THE HISTORICITY OF JUSTIFIEDNESS 


The argument for the historicity thesis hinges crucially on the role 
of preservative memory in helping to determine a belief’s J-status. 
To establish this point, we need an excursus into the epistemology 
of memory. One popular theory in the epistemology of memory is 
the “foundational” theory, which is very congenial to internalism. Ac- 
cording to this view, conscious events of apparent recall provide foun- 
dational (prima facie) justification for believing the content of the 
recall. Just as a perceptual experience that P makes one prima facie 
Justified in believing P, so an apparent memory experience that Q 
makes one prima facie justified in believing Q. Pollock and Cruz are 
among those who endorse this view.” On this theory, memory serves 
as a generative source of justifiedness, not merely as a mechanism that 
transmits justification (like inference). The foundational theory is 
congenial to internalism because a recall event at time t generates 


 Conee and Feldman, op. cit. 
® John Pollock and Joseph Cruz, Contemporary Theories of Knowledge (Lanham, MD: 
Rowman and Littlefield, 1999, 2"¢ edition). 
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justifiedness for believing its content at the same time t The J-factor 
(the recall event) is simultaneous with the (dated) J-status to which it 
is relevant, as internalism requires. 

Michael Huemer identifies two problems with the foundational 
theory.” Suppose I adopt a belief in P in an unjustified fashion, for 
example, by wishful thinking. The next day I seem to remember that 
Pbut have no recollection of how J originally formed it. According to 
the foundational theory, assuming there are no defeaters, I am now 
justified in believing P But that seems counterintuitive: Why should the 
mere.passage of time—plus some forgetfulness on my part—suddenly 
make me justified in believing P although initially I was unjustified? 
Second, suppose I initially learn that P by means of a proof. Given 
the possibility of error, the justification is less than conclusive, but still 
quite adequate. After a few moments, however, I am now able to recall 
that F while still entertaining the proof. So I will now have two justifica- 
tions for P one inferential and one foundational, thereby increasing 
my level of justifiedness vis-a-vis P This, says Huemer, seems wrong. 
Why should the mere passage of time increase my justifiedness?. . 

-` An alternative approach to-memory’s role in justification is the 
“preservation” theory. This theory does not much concern conscious 
memory, that is, conscious events of apparent recall. It mainly con- 
cerns how memory storage (an unconscious process) preserves jus- 
tifiedness (or unjustifiedness) over time. It transmits justification 
rather than generating or creating it de nuovo. Preservative memory 
is what enables me to continue having justification for—and often 
knowledge of—the innumerable facts that I once learned but for 
which I no longer recall the evidence. For example, I now know that 
the sun is approximately 93 million miles from the earth. Assuming 
that knowledge entails justified belief (which virtually all internalists 
accept), I must be justified in believing this. But I no longer recall the 
source from which [learned it. Nonetheless Iam justified because; when 
I first learned the fact, I knew who the source was (a reliable one, pre- 
sumably), and hence was justified. What keeps me justified in believing 
this, even now, is the preservation of the earlier justifiedness via memory. 
Thus, the following J-rule is plausibly a right J-rule: f 
` (PM) If S has.a justified attitude D toward proposition P'at t, and if $ 
retains attitude D toward P until the later time ?’, via memory, 
then, ceteris paribus, S is still permitted to have attitude D toward’ 
Patt’. i 


-*! Huemer, “The Problem of Memory Knowledge,” Pacific Philosophical Quarterly, 
LXXX (1999): 346-57. . . an a Tt oe 
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The ceteris paribus phrase is intended to accommodate the possibility 
that new evidence is acquired between tand ?#’, thereby raising or low- 
ering the appropriate level of credence for S$ vis-a-vis P In light of 
(PM), a person’s earlier J-status toward a proposition can clearly be 
relevant to its later J-status. Furthermore, as the ceteris paribus clause 
is intended to imply, any evidence S observes between tand t’ inclusive 
can affect the justificational status of $’s attitude toward Pat t’. That is, 
it is relevant to the justificational status of the attitude toward P at t’. 
Hence, under the definition of J-factors, all such evidence observations 
qualify as /-factors vis-a-vis S’s attitude toward P at t’. Thus, events or 
states of affairs occurring or obtaining prior to the time of justifiedness 
in question (here, t’) can be genuine J-factors. (Remember: being a 
Jfactor only requires being positively or negatively relevant to justifica- 
tional status, not being decisively determinative of it.) This is what I 
mean by the “historicity” of justifiedness, and it is clearly implied by 
preservative memory. 

A further example will be instructive. Ursula acquires by testimony 
an initially justified belief in a certain generalization, G. This occurs at 
tı. She subsequently encounters a mountain of counterexamples to G, 
each of which is very obvious. The joint effect of these counterexam- 
ples, at t, is the total defeat of Ursula’s original justification-for G. She 
is now justified in rejecting G, not in believing it; hence she+is unjusti- 
fied in believing it. Nonetheless, Ursula continues to believe G.. She 
either fails to consider how the observed counterexamples bear on 
G (an epistemically culpable omission), or she considers their bearing 
but fails to appreciate their falsification of G. Much later, at t2, Ursula 
continues to maintain the same high confidence in Gas she has held 
right along. On the first version of the story, she merely retains this 
belief-in storage, along with her innumerable other beliefs. (She 
has no conscious apparent recall of its being the case that G.) This 
is.a clear case in which Ursula’s belief in G at tọ is unjustified. -This 
assessment' holds even if we also stipulate that at tag Ursula has long 
since forgotten the defeating evidence she encountered at ts. Her 
belief in G: became aN: ‘then and it t has ‘retained this J-status 
ever since. . : - 

Ursula’s beirig unjustified in icing Ga at is is incompatible with 
mentalism because Ursula has no mental states at tæ that constitute 
defeaters of her original justification’ for G. All such defeating mental 
statés—her observations of the counterexamples—lie in the forgotten 
past. Similarly, it is incompatible with accessibilism, because at tg9 
those past defeating states are not directly accessible to her. So the 
unjustifiedness of Ursula’s belief in G (at t2) cannot be accommodated 
by either brand of internalism. Preservative memory. is a problem for 
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internalism because it shows that justifiedness at a given time does not 
supervene on states obtaining at that time. 

‘Now the vast preponderance of things we know at a given time.de- 
pend for their justifiedness on the rightness of a rule like (PM). This 
holds especially for items of knowledge stored in memory. Moreover, 
stored knowledge constitutes the great bulk of our knowledge, be- 
cause there are narrow limits to the number of things held in con- 
sciousness at any given moment. The rest of what we know must be 
in states of storage. Although we cannot exclude the possibility that 
a stored belief can have positive J-status at a given moment without 
application of rule (PM), this possibility is problematic (see below). It 
is highly likely that almost all justified stored beliefs depend for their 
justifiedness on (PM). Thus, rejecting (PM) (and similar rules) would 
open the door to rampant skepticism about our common-sense knowl- 
edge. This would bestow a huge and unwarranted gift on the skeptic. 

Consider the consequences of rejecting (PM) and its ilk. If (PM) is 
rejected, there will be an epistemic phenomenon that I shall call con- 
tinual clearing of the justificational slate (CCJS). There will be no carry- 
over of a belief’s J-status from one moment to the next. Assuming for 
simplicity discrete moments in time, after each such moment the epi- 
stemic slate is wiped clean. A person may mnemonically retain a belief 
from one moment to the next, but that retention makes no contribu- 
tion to the justifiedness or unjustifiedness of the succeeding moment’s 
belief. Its J-status is determined by other factors entirely. If CCJS 
holds—which is implied by the rejection of (PM)—it will have catas- 
trophic results for the number of beliefs people are justified in told- 
ing at any time. 

Perhaps this is not obvious. Could not many stored beliefs be sup- 
ported evidentially (that is, inferentially) by other stored beliefs held 
at the same time? Each would receive its justification inferentially 
rather than mnemonically. (Another possibility is evidential support 
from conscious beliefs held at the time, but, as previously indicated, 
conscious beliefs are vastly fewer in number and not usually content- 
congruent with the wide assortment of stored beliefs we learned long 
ago, so they would not help very much.) Assistance from other stored 
beliefs, however, runs into problems if (PM) is out of the picture. 
Other stored beliefs are helpful only if they themselves are justified. 
How many of them will be justified if they no longer inherit justifica- 
tional juice via memory preservation? CCJS again rears its ugly head: 
If the inferential regress is to be stopped along familiar foundationalist 
lines, it presumably must stop with beliefs based on current percep- 
tions. But beliefs based directly on current perceptions are unlikely 
to be of much help for most of our stored beliefs. No belief based 
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on a current perception confers much if any justification on my belief 
that the sun is 93 million miles from the earth, that Versailles is in 
France, that my social security number is XYZ, and so forth. Thus, 
we cannot be rescued from serious skepticism if rule (PM) and similar 
rules are rejected. 

However, the preservative theory of memorial justification (which 
inspires (PM)) has been criticized. Huemer criticizes it by invoking 
Russell’s five-minute hypothesis embellished with a twin case (zbid.). 
Mikel is Huemer himself who lives in a “normal” world and is justified 
in believing things about the past, for example, that he ate a bagel this 
morning. Mike2 is somebody God created just five minutes ago, en- 
dowed with exactly the same memories and environment as Mikel, 
except that in Mike2’s case, the memories that purport to extend 
beyond the five-minute window are false. Intuitively, says Huemer, 
Mike2 should have the same memorially justified beliefs as Mikel 
has, but the preservation theory disallows this. According to the pres- 
ervation theory, memory is not an originating source of justification; 
it can only preserve justification initially conferred by some other 
means. There was no other originating source of justification in the 
case of Mike2. So the preservation, theory must decree that Mike2’s 
bagel belief is not justified. 

Another case of interest is a variant of the original Ursula case (call 
it Ursula2) in which she has, at t20, a conscious memory experience of 
G’s being true. She remembers nothing about how she originally formed 
her belief in G or her’subsequent observation of counterexamples to G. 
She just seems to remember that G. Some people say that Ursula2 is 
justified in believing G at égo; or at least that the apparent memory 
muddies the water, making it less clear that her fgo belief is unjustified. 

What shall we say, then, about the preservation theory and rule 
(PM)? A solution Huemer offers is a “dualistic” one, which combines 
elements of the foundational theory and the preservation theory. 
Dualism says that a belief is justified full stop if and only if one had 
an adequate justification for adopting it at some point, and thence- 
forward was justified in retaining it. How does this handle the Mike2 
case? By adding the “posit” that coming to believe something by seem- 
ing to remember it is an epistemically justified way of coming to be- 
lieve it. This will allow Mike2 to be justified in believing that he-ate a 
bagel this morning (though his mode of justification—coming to be- 
lieve it by seeming to'remember it—will be quite different from that 
of Mikel). In Ursula2, dualism’s verdict seems to run in the other di- 
rection: She does not justifiably adopt G (for the first time) by seem- 
ing to remember it at t20, because she already believed it before fo. 
But nor does she have an adequate justification for adopting it and 
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thenceforward remain justified in retaining it; the defeaters at t pre- 
vent this from being true. 

Huemer’s dualism has some definite virtues. It captures at least 
some of the attractions of both the foundational theory and the 
preservation theory. Internalists cannot accept it, of course, because 
the preservative aspect of dualism still implies the historicity of justi- 
fiedness. They will defend their rejection of it by insisting that dualism 
makes the wrong verdict in Ursula2. Some form of dualism must be 
right, however, something that balances the tension between preser- 
vationist intuitions and the skeptical consequences of CCJS, on one 
hand, and the pull of apparent-recall intuitions, on the other.” For our 
purposes, the bottom line is this. Any general theory of the epistemology 
of memory must assign a substantial—indeed, very prominent—role to 
preservative memory. The details are not crucial here. As long as pre- 
servative memory receives its due, so that something like rule (PM) is 
right, the historicity of justifiedness follows. That is to say, for some cases 
of an attitude’s justifiedness at a time ż certain events or states of affairs 
relevant to that attitude’s justifiedness at ¢ occur prior to ¢. Under our 
definition of a J-factor, it follows that those prior events or states of af 
fairs are J-factors of the attitude’s J-status at 4 This implies historicity. 

How can internalists cope with this problem? One option is to aban- 
don the claim that justification supervenes on current mental states (or 
that J-factors must be directly accessible from the subject’s current 
position). Simply get rid of the temporal restrictions embedded in 
our original articulations of internalism. This would amount, however, 
to an abandonment of traditional internalism. Traditional internalism, 
the kind inspired by Descartes, aspires to show how ordinary beliefs 
can be justified from the starting-point of one’s current mental states 
and nothing more. “Solipsism of the moment” is the epistemic situa- 
tion that launches classical skepticism. Many epistemologists (including 
internalists themselves) identify internalism with a kind of epistemology 
that takes classical skeptical challenges seriously.” To abandon the cur- 
rency constraint, therefore, is to abandon a large part of the impetus 


2 Huemer puts more flesh on his dualism by suggesting what amounts to a “vectorial” 
theory of justification (not his term). One dimension would involve a degree of justifica- 
tion associated with the adoption of a belief, a second dimension would involve a degree 
of justification associated with its retention, and the overall level of ‘justification would be 
a product of those quantities. This is an interesting proposal (which probably does not 
handle the Ursula case, however), but the details are not relevant to us here. 

3 See Michael Bergmann, “Externalism and Skepticism,” Philosophical Review, CIX 
(2000): 159-94; BonJour, The Structure of Empirical Knowledge, p. 37; Fumerton, Meta- 
epistemology and Skepticism, p. 180; Stroud, “Understanding Human Knowledge in Gen- 
eral,” in M. Clay and K. Lehrer, eds., Knowledge and Skepticism (Boulder: Westview, 1989), 
pp. 31-50. 
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for internalism. Moreover, a currency requirement is part of the char- 
acterization of their approach offered by many leading internalists. It is 
clearly enunciated in the passage quoted earlier from Chisholm: 


A consequence of our “internalistic” theory of knowledge is that, if one 
is subject to an epistemic requirement at any time, then this require- 
ment is imposed by the conscious state in which one happens to find one- 
self at that time.” 


To abandon the currency requirement—“at that time”—would be a 
major departure from traditional internalism. 


Vi. NONINFERENTIAL J-RULES 


Where does the discussion to this point leave us? The discussion of 
inferential J-rules has yielded important consequences for three cate- 
gories of J-factors. Two of these categories, but not the third, are types 
of J-factors that would satisfy antecedents of (plausible samples) of 
right rules. First, there are states of affairs consisting of the obtaining 
of support relations; these would be externalist J-factors. (If no refer- 
ence to support relations appears in inferential rules, however, this 
case is of no consequence.) Second, there are states of affairs consist- 
ing of the subject’s premise beliefs being justified, states of affairs that 
would help satisfy the first conjunct of right rules. By the historicity 
of justifiedness, however, the justifiedness of these premise beliefs will 
be an externalist state of affairs. Thus, these J-factors will also be ex- 
ternalist. Third, instantiation facts—which will also be J-factors—are 
externalist facts. (Instantiation J-factors are not peculiar to inferential 
J-rules.) So, at least two and possibly three types of J-factors associated 
with inferential justifiedness will be externalist. 

It should not be concluded that all J-factors associated with inferen- 
tial beliefs are externalist. Although a J-factor that consists in a belief’s 
being justified is externalist, an arguably distinct J-factor that consists 
in the subject’s having that belief is not externalist.” Nonetheless, 
internalism is losing more battles over types of J-factors than its pro- 
ponents would hope. Three out of four categories of J-factors for in- 
ferential J-rules (or two out of three, if support relations are omitted) 
are externalist. 

What happens when we turn to noninferential J-rules?- This is 
friendly territory for internalism, one would think. Are not nondoxastic 
experiences, for example, perceptual experiences, the paradigm case of 
internal events? And are not such experiences prime examples of 


* Chisholm, Theory of Knowledge, 3 Edition, pp. 59-60 (second emphasis added). 
* This will depend on. how finely we individuate states of affairs. 
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things that will figure in the antecedents of noninferential J-rules? 
Finally, since perceptual experiences do not have to be justified in 
order to confer justifiedness, J-factors for noninferential belief do 
not encounter the earlier problem of justifiedness appearing in the 
antecedent. In this section we shall see if the sailing for internalism 
here is as clear as these considerations might portend.” 

A sample noninferential J-rule might have the following content: “If 
S has a visual appearance as of seeing an airplane overhead, S is per- 
mitted to believe the proposition that an airplane is currently over- 
head.” This might be generalized into the following rule schema: 


(PERC) If S has a perceptual experience as of P’s being the case, then S 
is permitted to believe that P 


No doubt, some kind of defeasibility clause will be needed, but we set 
aside that complication here. 

This rule schema gets one thing right. It is a general schema for 
noninferential J-rules that uses a systematic connection between prop- 
erties of a perceptual experience and a propositional content that 
would figure in a permitted attitude (for example, belief). It does this - 
by having matched propositional content in the antecedent and con- 
sequent. Unless something like this is done, it is hard’ to see how to 
formulate a perception-invoking rule with suitable, generality. At the 
same time, this strategy gives rise to difficulties. 

A first difficulty is the Sellarsian dilemma.” The phrase “perceptual 
experience as of P’s being the case” seems, to refer to a perceptual 
state with propositional content. This suggests that it is really some 
sort of disguised doxastic state. If so, it is arguable that .such a state 
cannot confer justification on a belief that P except by inference. If 


2 Of course, there are many contemporary approaches to’ mental states and con- 
tents, including perceptual states and contents, that would automatically make percep- 
tual experiences “external.” As far as perceptual contents are concerned, a Russellian 
approach to content would imply that a perceived object is part of the content of the 
state of perceiving it. Since perceptual objects are usually external, the contents of the 
perceptual state would also be external. There is still an additional step to be taken 
from the contents of the states being external to the states themselves being external. Many 


philosophers seem ready to take that additional step, perhaps on the assumption thata `“ 


state’s content is intrinsic to the state itself. In the epistemological literature, however, 
these two steps are not taken as commonly as they are in the philosophy of mind lit- 
erature. It is either assumed that the contents are not Russellian (for example, they-are 
Fregean), or that content-externalism does not imply state-externalism, or both. These 
matters often remain unclarified. It is simply assumed that mental states themselves 
are internal. Similarly, shall assume that perceptual experiences do not qualify as ex- 
ternal simply in virtue of their contents being external. 

27 Wilfrid Sellars, “Empiricism and the Philosophy of Mind,” in Scents Secale and 
Reality (New York: Humanities Press, 1963), pp. 127-96. 
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so, the rule belongs in the category of inferential rather than nonin- 
ferential rules. Furthermore, it is doubtful that this sort of state can 
confer justification on a belief unless it itself is justified. What could 
make it justified? We would need an additional class of perception- 
based rules, and it is far from transparent what they would consist in. 

Suppose we try to circumvent the preceding difficulty by holding 
that a perceptual experience “as of P’s being the case” is a nondoxastic 
state that is the categorical basis of a disposition to believe that P The 
state’s content is not identical to P; rather, it is some sort of percep- 
tual, nonconceptual content. Nonetheless, the state tends to cause in 
the subject a belief that P Although this circumvents the preceding 
problems, it is uriclear whether the rule schema is right. Is an episte- 
mic subject always justified in believing Pif she is in a perceptual state 
that inclines her to believe that P?” 

I argue to the contrary. Suppose Reginald is in a visual state that 
inclines him to believe an identity-ascribing proposition to someone 
he sees in a crowd. It might be the proposition, “That’s my long-lost 
love, Penelope, in the crowd” or the proposition, “That’s the guy who 
has been pursuing me. with apparent murderous intent.” In each var- 
iant of the case, I' imagine, ‘Reginald has a visual experience that is 
partly caused by emotion.‘In the first variant it is an emotion of desire 
and ‘longing. Reginald j is so anxious to find Penelope” that-ħis visual 
experience is “as of Penelope being in the crowd,” although the visual 
cues leading to this visual experience are not at all indicative of its 
being Penelope. In the second variant, fear of the hurus distorts 
Reginald’s perception, so that he has a visual experience “as of the 
murderous assailant-being in the crowd,” despite the poverty of the 
visual stimulus. In both cases, I submit, Reginald is not justified in 
holding the indicated belief.” This cuts against the rightness of the 
proposed rule schema (under the proffered interpretation). Could 
it be-amended soas to obtain a right-rule schema? 

What is: needed to obtain an acceptable rule or rule schema is a 
characterization ‘of the perceptual cues or operations that’ properly 
license belief in such a proposition., What might be examples of such 
cues-or operations? Which perceptual cues would provide suitable 
percepia; evidence for what is believed? Here is an example, taken 


2 Of course, initial justifiedness could be defeated by concomitant beliefs. But that is 
not the kind of problem I have in mind here. I am not worried about mere defeasibility, 
but that éven prima facie justifiedness is not guaranteed. > 

* Not long after incorporating these examples into this paper, I heard Susanna 
Siegel present a paper with similar examples, many of which she also considered to in- 
volve unjustified belief: See Siegel, ‘ ‘Cognitive ee and a a a a 
(unpublished, Harvard University). 
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from a simpler, well-studied domain, namely, depth perception. The 
visual system has multiple types of cues by which it estimates an ob- 
ject’s distance from the perceiver. Two such cues are binocular disparity 
(the difference in images presented to the two eyes because of their 
different perspectives on the object) and eye convergence (the angle be- 
tween the two eyes’ lines of sight, that is, the extent to which the two 
eyes are turned toward each other to fixate an object, especially a 
nearby object). These conditions provide evidence to the visual sys- 
tem in its computation of an object’s distance. Perhaps a subject whose 
visual system undergoes the right sorts of binocular disparity cues or 
eye convergence cues is thereby justified in believing that the observed 
stimulus is a certain distance from him. Borrowing pertinent details 
from vision science, we might be able to construct a J-rule that fits 
the circumstances in which subjects make accurate distance judgments 
based on binocular disparity or eye convergence.” 

_ Rules of this sort, however, would not be congenial to internalism— 
neither to accessibilism nor to mentalism. The problem for accessibilism 
is that the cues associated with binocular disparity and eye convergence 
are not conscious. Presumably they are not directly accessible to the 
subject. What about mentalism? It is not clear whether this is an equally 
severe problem for mentalism because it is not clear what qualifies 
as “mental.” It is highly plausible, however, that being the mental state 
of a person requires more than being a representational state of some 
cognitive modulein that person’s brain. In most cases concerning cues 
or operations of the visual system that enable people to form accurate 
visual beliefs, these cues are only states or operations of one or more 
modules of the visual system, not ascribable to the person, and hence 
not mental states of the person.” If this is correct, it seems difficult if 
not impossible to construct any plausible perception-based J-rules 
with antecedents that meet internalist strictures. 

The upshot is that identifying a noninferential J-rule schema that 
meets internalist desiderata is not a slam-dunk. We have not defini- 
tively shown that such a J-rule cannot be had. But the prospects are 
murkier than is commonly thought. Thus far, then, we have identified 
several categories of J-factors that are clearly externalist, only one 
category that is clearly internalist, and another (perceptual experi- 
ences) where the classification is not wholly resolved. Under the 

“existential” terms of engagement, in which externalism wins if there 


* Thanks to Jack Lyons for suggesting these examples. His Perception and Basic Beliefs 
(New York: Oxford, 2009) provides an illuminating and subtle analysis of closely 
related issues. 

51 For further discussion of this point, see Lyons (loc. cit, chapter 3). 
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is even one externalist category of J-factors, externalism clearly wins. If 
we apply the majoritarian terms of engagement, under which exter- 
nalism wins if there are more externalist than internalist categories 
of J-factors, externalism still wins at this stage. We are not finished, 
however. There are still additional categories of J-factors for which 
the analysis tilts toward externalism. 


VII. OTHER EXTERNALIST J-FACTORS: RIGHT J-RULES AND THE 
STANDARD OF J-RULE RIGHTNESS 


I shall now argue that under the right-rule architecture and our defi- 
nition of justifiers, right J-rules should qualify: as justifiers. The argu- 
ment is fairly straightforward. If a particular belief is justified, and it is 
justified in virtue of instantiating a certain right J-rule, then the con- 
tent and rightness of that J-rule are positively relevant to its justified- 
ness. Given our definition of justifiers, this implies that the J-rule is a 
justifier of the beliefs justifiedness. The argument can be amplified a 
bit by recalling that the species of relevance in question is explanatory 
relevance. It is‘explanatorily relevant'to the belief’s being justified that 
it instantiates the rule in question and that this rule is right. The fact 
that the rule has a certain content and is right helps Ze ras why, or 
how it transpires, that the belief is justified. 

Some people might:respond as follows: “It is ‘a mistake’ to regard 
_ either J-rules themselves or their rightness as J-factors. What is rele- 
vant to a belief’s justifiedness are states of affairs that satisfy the opera- 
tive rule’s antecedents and the associated instantiation fact. But it is a 
category mistake to add the rules themselves, or their ia to me 
list of a belief’s J-factors.”™ 

In reflecting on ‘this matter, it may help to Sobada an analogue 
from another normative ‘domain. -When we ask whether-an accused 
is guilty or innocent of a specified legal offense, what kinds of factors 
would (help) make it the case that he is guilty or innocent? Obviously, 
many material facts—what deeds were done, in what circumstances, 
in what state of mind, and so on—are relevant. In addition to these 
material facts, however, another group of relevant factors are legal 
facts. What is the content of the law concerning the offense in qués- 
tion? Is it a valid law (under the governing federal or state constitu- 
tion)? What are the legal precedents? The material facts alone do not 
make it the case that the: person is guilty-or innocent. The material 
facts alone do not explain why the.person is guilty (if he is). The con- 
tents of the law are equally relevant. In other words, legal rules are 


* Holly Smith has defended this position in conversation. 
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(partial) “determiners” of guilt and innocence as much as material 
facts,are (which is not to deny the differences between them). 

Given that.right J-rules are justifiers, is their being right an in- 
ternalist or externalist matter? That depends on what makes-a right 


Joule right. J-rule rightness is something conferred by the criterion, 


or ground, of rightness. If a J-rule meets the criterion, or ground,. it 
is right; if it does not meet the criterion, it is not right. Is meeting“ 
such a criterion an, internalist matter? Let us examine. this first under 
-the mentalist approach and then under the accessibilist approach. . 

Is meeting a-rightness criterion a matter of an individual subject’s 
mental states? Presumably not. For any selected criterion, whatever its 
content, meeting or failing to meet the criterion is-an objective matter 


` of fact, not a matter of somebody’s belief or other mental:state. Is 


"y 


meeting a rightness criterion directly accessible to ány- pertinent sub- 


"ject? Direct accessibility consists of being able to.determine correctly, 


‘though directly, that the state of affairs in question obtains. Is the. 


- rightness of a J-rule determinable correctly and directly? The question: 


should: be clarified: determinable by whom? I assume that the answer _ 
is: by the epistemic subject, a person on the street. The person. on the 
street cannot decide correctly which J-rules are right. Ordinary people 


. have never considered such specialized issues (neither have many 


philosophers). The person on the street never dreams of these ques- 
tions, much less their answers. He or she would have no clue as to 
what a standard or criterion of J-rule rightness is; nor would he-or 
she be in a position to determine which J-rules meet such a standard. 
Hence, on neither approach to internality does the rightness of a 
J-rule qualify as an internal state of affairs. In this category, like most 
of those examined earlier, J-factors turn out to be external rather 
than internal. 

Finally, what about the criterion, standard, or ground of J-rule right- 
ness? Is this criterion itself a justifier of beliefs and other doxastic 
attitudes? Again, the answer seems to be affirmative. After all, the jus- 
tificational status of each token attitude is a function, positively or 
negatively, of a specific right J-rule, or the total set of right J-rules. 
But the membership of the set of right J-rules is a function of the stan- 
dard, ground, or criterion of J-rule rightness. So, by transitivity, the 
Justificational status of each token attitude depends on the standard, 
ground, or criterion of J-rule rightness. Hence, this standard falls in 
the category of a justifier. 

Is this justifier internalist or externalist? That is, does the content 
of the rightness-standard invoke internalist or externalist properties 
or states of affairs? An obvious externalist candidate for the rightness 
standard would invoke truth-conduciveness—for example, conduciveness 
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to'a high truth-ratio (or veritistic value®) among the beliefs that would 
result from conforming to a rule. The standard might say, for example, 
that a J-rule Vis right if and only if, among: the J-rules: that compete 
for a certain category of J-rules, conformity with V would maximize the 
truth-ratio (or veritistic-value) of the doxastic-attitudes that would be 
_generated if epistemic subjects conformed their doxastic “conduct” to 

` V (as compared with the truth-ratio that would be generated by con- 
forming their doxastic conduct to alternative rules). 

Up to this point I am not trying to argue that the (correct) standard 
of J-rule rightness is externalist. I am just trying to clarify the issue and 
sustain the thesis that the standard itself (that is, its content) is among 
the justifiers of token beliefs. The. content of the standard is one of 
the things that (directly or indirectly) help to fix the justificational 
status of doxastic attitudes. x0 Gs f 

“No doubt other candidates for the standard of J-rule' rightness 

would feature internalist contents. However, it might take more than 
a little delicacy to formulate some plausible ones. Some internalists— 
namely, mentalists—would probably resist. the idea that a rightness 
criterion is needed. Conee and Feldman defend internalism primarily 
through the vehicle of a supervenience principle: their principle “S."* 
They do not explicitly claim that this supervenience principle pro- 
vides a full theory of justifiedness, but they strongly imply this. It is 
important to indicate, therefore, that this is incorrect. A supervenience 
principle like “S” does not provide-everything a theorist wants to know 
about justifiedness. 

To explain this important point, consider an analogy. Suppose a 
moral consequentialist holds that the moral rightness of actions super- 
venes on their consequences. Is this a theoretically complete story of 
moral rightness? Hardly. It leaves entirely open which (types of) con- 
sequences confer rightness. Is rightness fixed by the pleasure that ac- 
tions cause, or by different types of consequences (for example, the 
surprise they occasion)? Even being told that rightness supervenes on 
hedonic consequences leaves crucial questions unanswered: Does 
more pleasure or less pleasure conduce to rightness? The answer might 


What is meant by “veritistic value” is explained in my Knowledge in a Social World 
(New York: Oxford, 1999). See note 35 below. 

*Conee and Feldman’s supervenience principle S reads as follows: “The justi- 
ficatory status of a person’s doxastic attitudes strongly supervenes on the person’s 
occurrent and dispositional mental states, events, and conditions” (“Internalism De- 
fended,” p. 56). This principle does not explicitly restrict the supervenience base to 
States occurring at the same time as the doxastic attitudes in question. Another re- 
cent statement of theirs, however, quoted above in note 6, indicates that they do in- 
tend this restriction. 
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seem obvious. But supervenience per se only guarantees that if two 
items share the same base-properties, they also share the same super- 
vening properties. It does not necessarily tell us precisely which prop- 
erties supervené on which base properties. 

It is- similarly under-informative to be told that epistemic justified- 
ness supervenes on a subject’s mental states. Even if this were true, it 
would not tell us. everything relevant. We also need to be told which 
combinations of mental states give rise to positive justifiedness and 
which combinations give rise to negative-justifiedness. Knowing that 
mental states Mj; ..:, M, jointly fix the J-status of an attitude toward 
q would not indicate whether the resulting J-status is positive or nega- 
tive. This is why right J-rules are needed, and, at a higher level, why a 
criterion of J-rule rightness is theoretically desirable. Specifying a-super- 

“venience base (for example, the.class of mental states) leaves a great 
deal indeterminate. This indeterminacy is what'a truth-conduciveness 
criterion, or other such criterion, needs to resolve. I do not mean to 
imply that no internalist rightness criterion: could possibly be up to 
the challenge. But it must be shown that an internalist rightness cri- 
terion is up to the challenge. One cannot dismiss the challenge on 
the ground that no rightness criterion is needed. 

I next sketch an argument in support of an externalist, truth- 
conduciveness approach as the right approach to the job. The ar- 
gument is simply that such a criterion would provide a satisfying 
explanation of why epistemologists find certain candidate J-rules right 
(or roughly right) and others wrong. I shall illustrate the point first 
with respect to noninferential J-rules and then with sa to inferen- 
tial J-rules. 

Why do so many examples of noninferential J- nrliiciples center 
on perceptual experience, especially the epistemic subject is in 
“good” perceptual circumstances? Because these are cases in which 
beliefs formed in accordance with these experiences are usually true. 
Or because these are cases in which epistemologists assume, and 
assume that others assume, that believing in accordance with the 
recommended principles leads predominantly to truths. What I say 
is intended to apply not only to reliabilists, who explicitly invoke a 
truth-conduciveness story. I also speak of epistemologists who offer 
an entirely different theory, but still adduce similar principles. I claim 
that the underlying appeal of these J-principles is a tacit recognition 
that they are truth-conducive, even when this is not the official doc- 
trine being endorsed. 

A similar example can be drawn from inferential J-rules. Which 
Relations do epistemologists regularly choose to incorporate into 
inferential rules? Relations such as deducibility, strong inductive 
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support, and inference-to-the-best-explanation. We .do not choose 
epistemic rules in which the support relation is weak probabilistic 
support, or inference-to-the-worstexplanation! Why not? Because 
these rules would yield a much lower rate of true-belief formation 
than the preferred principles. Or so it is assumed. What apparently 
underpins the choice of congenial J-rules is their tendency to pro- 
duce a fairly high ratio ‘of true beliefs. So that-is the appropriate 
choice of a standard: of J-rule rightness. Even: if some -of these rules 
are criticizable for-one reason or another, the best unifying.explana- 
tion of their appeal to epistemologists is that epistemologists expect 
good epistemic practice to be the kind of practice that is compara- 
tively truth-conducive.® 

If all this is correct, the J-factor at the level of the rightness criterion 
is an externalist one. This adds yet another type of externalist J-factor 
to our list, covering-many categories of. justification determiners. So 
externalism appears to win the dispute with intérnalism even when 
the playing field.is made more congenial to internalism than it nor- 
mally is. ~.. 

We have not examined any possible rightness criteria from the 
internalist camp. One such candidate comes from Richard Foley. Ac- 
cording to Foley a belief is rational if and only if it conforms to the 
believer’s most deeply held principles about promoting the epistemic 
goal of now believing the truth. Translating this into a proposal for 
justification rather than rationality, this suggests that a J-principle is 
right just in case it is one of the believer’s most deeply held principles 
about getting the truth. Being deeply held certainly looks like an 
internalist matter. It takes little reflection, however, to notice’ that 
Foley’s criterion is highly relativistic. A principle deeply held by one 
epistemic subject is not necessarily deeply held by another. This 
makes Foley’s approach ill suited to the objectivist, nonrelativistic 
spirit of our entire framework. As explained at the outset, our right- 
rule architecture links justifiedness to conformity with right rules, and 
it looks as if Foley’s approach gives no sense to person-independent 
rightness of rules. A given rule may be right-for-Smith but not right- 


* The explanation in the text cites only the propensity of the exhibited rules to pro- 
duce true categorical beliefs. This cannot be the entire story, because many prominent 
epistemologies feature graded beliefs as appropriate outputs of good J-rules, I have 
sought to capture the value of graded beliefs in a truth-conduciveness framework by 
introducing the broader notion of veritistic value, in which even graded degrees of belief 
assigned to truths are good epistemic consequences (as compared with lower degrees 
of belief assigned to the same truths). For a systematic development of this approach, 
see my Knowledge in a Social World. 

“Foley, A Theory of Epistemic Rationality (Cambridge: Harvard, 1987). 
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forJones, with no sense made of rightness simpliciter. It is not clear, 
then, that one can treat Foley’s criterion as a rightness criterion. Instead 
it is a relative-rightness criterion, a different kind of beast altogether. 


VIII. CAN INTERNALISM BE SAVED BY A NEW DEFINITION OF JUSTIFIERS? 


After reviewing my case for externalism, readers might suspect -that 
I have been unfair to internalism from the outset in my characteriza- 
tion of justifiers. I adopted Alston’s characterization of justifiers as any 
states of affairs that are positively or negatively relevant to justification. 
This is too broad, it might be objected. In fact, Alston himself gives a 
rather different characterization of justifiers in another paper. In “An 
Internalist Externalism,” Alston introduces the notion of a “ground” 
as a state on which a belief is “based” (op. cit.). Prime candidates for 
grounds are the subject’s perceptual experiences and other beliefs. 
Suppose now that we restrict “justifiers” to grounds in Alston’s sense. 
Would not this substantially change the terms of the debate, and 
would not internalism win the’ debate so defined? If the outcome of 
the debate is so easily changed, should not our original definition be 
deemed arbitrary and prejudicial? 

There are several reasons not to choose grounds as ‘the linchpin of 
justifiedness. First, a person can have a justified belief without having 
any ground at all for the belief. Someone can justifiably believe a cer- 
tain factoid for which he once had evidence he has since forgotten 
entirely. Nothing qualifies as his (current) grounds for the proposition, 
but he still believes it justifiedly. True, some writers say that memory 
preserves his original justification, that is, his original grounds. There- 
fore, he must still “have” them. There is no pertinent.sense of “pos- 
session,” however, in which a person who. has forgotten his original 
grounds still possesses them. This just shows that being justified cannot 
be equated with havinga justification in the sense of having a ground. 

` Notice, moreover, that if having had grounds in the past sufficed . 
for justifiedness, this would provide no succor for internalism, because 
internalism denies epistemic force to the past. 

l Another reason not to privilege “grounds” as the only factor to con- 
sider in analyzing the contours of justifiedness is that, as we have seen, 
grounds are just one among many types of factors relevant to a belief’s 
justifiedness. In addition to grounds, there are (1) support relations, 
(2) instantiation facts, (3) historical events that bear on premise-belief 
justifiedness, (4) right rules, and (5) the ground or standard of right- 
ness. In addition to these, there is one we have not Chi 

cognitive processes that constitute or underlie t AER. refa 
The basing relation is critical for doxastic justifi Oe in particular: 
you justifiably believe both Qand (if Q then P), he ee 
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(grounds) for a justified belief in P But even if you go ahead and be- 
lieve Pin these circumstances, it does not follow that your belief in Pis 
doxastically justified. It would not be justified if you ignored Q and 
(if Q then P) and instead came to believe P by fallaciously inferring 
it from your prior beliefs in Rand (if P then R). So, current grounds 
are not the be-all and end-all of justifiedness, and the dispute between 
internalism and externalism should not be equated with the dispute 
over the current-grounds factor in justifiedness. 


IX. CONCLUSION 


Two possible terms of engagement were delineated for addressing the 
internalism/externalism dispute: the existential and the majoritarian 
configurations. I have argued that there are numerous categories of 
J-factors that qualify as externalist, many more than J-factors that 
qualify as internalist. If at least one of those arguments is correct, 
externalism wins the dispute as judged by the existential terms of en- 
gagement. Even by the more stringent, majoritarian term of engage- 
ment, externalism comes out on the winning side of the ledger. 

|. ALVIN I. GOLDMAN 
Rutgers: The State University of New Jersey 
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RESISTING THE FORCE OF ARGUMENT* 


hy is there persuasive force, even when not yielding con- 

viction, in rhetorical questions of the form “How else, but 

because of R, do you explain that p?” The question presup- 
poses that p calls for explanation, and that R is a (purported) expla- 
nation of it. A similar persuasive force is found for arguments because 
the “how else” challenge is standardly part of an argument to accept ` 
a conclusion (for its explanatory promise). In responding to an ar- 
guer’s presentation, you should either refute the argument or else 
accept its conclusion (as true), since you grant the argument’s co- 
gency which, for brevity, let us understand as covering soundness of 
relevant, nonquestion-begging premises and the appropriate formal 
relation between premises and conclusion, dependent on the nature 
of the argument. I will refer to this putative norm as refute-or-accept, 
and concentrate on its role in argument, mostly setting aside the 
explanatory—“How else?”—analogue. (In my relaxed use of ‘argument’ - 
it refers either to a product [the argument], typically as presented, or 
to the practice of engaging the argument in dialogue. Where misunder- 
standing lurks, ‘argumentation’ is for the latter.) 

We seem to endorse refute-or- ~accept. Should we? Daniel Dennett 

reports: 


Surely the following has happened to you, it-has happened to me many 
times: somebody corners me and proceeds to present me with an ar- . 
gument of great persuasiveness, of irresistible logic, step by step by step. 
I can think of nothing to say against any of the steps. I get to the con- 
clusion, but I don’ t believe it! This can be a social problem. It is worse than 
unsatisfying to say: ‘Sorry, I don’t believe it, but I can’t tell you wey I 
don’t know.”! - : 


*For their comments, my thanks to Bradley Armour-Garb, Catherine Elgin, 
Elizabeth Fricker, Arnon Kernen, Matthew Moore, David Owens, Georges Rey, Michael 
Rescorla, Lance Rips, Michael Stocker, Rivka Weinberg, the editors of this JouRNAL, 
and especially Matthew Kotzen. This paper received helpful comments from audience 
members who attended readings at the University of London conference “What Is Tes- 
timony?” (2005), at the American Philosophical Association Eastern Division meetings 
(2005), and at the University of California, Santa Barbara (2007). The commentators 
at the APA presentation, Simon Evnine and Walter Sinnott-Armstrong, provided many 
valuable criticisms and suggestions. 

1 Dennett, “How to Change Your Mind,” in his Brainstorms (Montgomery, VT: 
Bradford, 1978), pp. 300-09, p. 308. Dennett introduces this reflection for very 
different purposes. 
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I will construe Dennett’s tale as standing for a common dilemma. 
Dennett’s discomfort with his lack of belief is due to his endorsing 
something like refute-or-accept and his recognition that he is in violation 
of it. Since belief is the source of the discomfort, I call this dilemma 
the “resistance to argument by belief” dilemma or the RAB-dilemma. 

For an example, take a widely held, unremarkable political belief 
like that in wealthy, democratic nations, taxes should be levied for 
public works and to help the needy. Many of those who hold this belief 
would be left, I suppose, without a serious response (even from their 
own point of view) against even a mildly sophisticated libertarian ar- 
gument. Nevertheless, they resist not only persuasion, but suspension 
of judgment. 

When I refer to the libertarian case, you-can substitute any realis- 
tic and easily imagined instance of a RAB-dilemma. Ordinary citizens 
regularly read, or listen to, or are confronted by, serious arguments 
that draw conclusions contrary to their own well thought-out opinion. 

. They are not only unable to refute them, but, like Dennett, they find 
them “step by step” persuasive. Yet, they remain unconvinced. If the 
resistance is reason-based, is it dogmatic or can it sometimes be justi- 
fied? If the latter, what account justifies the resistance, while allowing 
for it to be intellectually discomforting? 

The dilemma has been missed in part because the basis for the 
resistance is assimilated to .reductios. Remarkably, as I observe below 
(section v1), the assimilation datas Rpa on something like 
refute-or-accept. 

However, I am sure that you" already dismiss that putative norm 
because of what I refer to as the Lockean objection: ` 


I grant that I cannot refute our argument [explain that p otherwise]. 
But that is no reason to accept yours. That I cannot refute your argu- 
ment [explain that p otherwise] may just be a limit or fault in me. It 
has nothing | to, do with whether yours succeeds. 


Effectively, this i is Locke’s resporise to the form of dingument he identified 
as the ad ignorantium: “It proves not another man to be in thé right way, 
nor that I ought to take the same with him, because I knownot a better.”? 


I. ORGAN. IZATION 


Sections 11—-vi defend, while modifying, ‘both horns of the RAB- 
dilemma. .One horn is refute-or-accept; the other is the conditions 


2 Locke, An Essay concerning Human Understanding, P.H. Nidditch, ed. (New York: 
Oxford, 1975), Book IV, Chapter XVII, section 20. Arguments from ignorance often 
take the form of burden of proof reasoning, which is similar to refute-or-accept with. 
a difference that I remark on below. 
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that entitle Dennett to resist believing. In the next section (11), I 
clarify refute-or-accept’s claims and support, but also stress its strong 
demands..It places-burdens on the option of suspension of judg- 
ment, treats acceptance as issuing in belief, and imposes restric- 
tions on refutation. The following section (11), nevertheless, supports 
refute-or-accept further by drawing comparisons with testimony. Tes- 
timony is an excellent (reliable) source of warranted beliefs, gov- 
erned by a parallel norm. Yet, testimony is subject to a variant of 
the Lockean objection. Still, as brought out in sections Iv and v, 
our vulnerability to false persuasion is far greater for argument than 
for testimony. Section vi argues that resistance in RAB-dilemmas 
does not amount to reductios, so that this is not a viable way to re- 
duce the vulnerability. : 

The qualified defense of refute-or-accept, tacitly opposes various 
alternatives—norms weaker or more contextually sensitive than refute- 
or-accept, as well as the rejection of ariy such norm altogether. The 
no-norm: objection holds that your desire for relevant information 
and especially the compulsion of-reason itself is sufficient to moti- 
vate acceptance, if you cannot refute. 

The response to these alternatives is dispersed (sections 11, II, VII, 
vx). My immediate response to the no-norm objection is that it fails 
to deal squarely with the RAB-dilemma. In a RAB-dilemma, reason 
does judge the argument favorably. If the violation is of reason for 
not accepting, the objection dismisses the basic dilemma that ani- 
mates this paper: There can be warrant to resist reason’s judgment 
that the argument succeeds, despite an inability to refute. 

The resolution of the RAB-dilemma in sections vir and vir is that 
one can be justified in resisting one’s judgment of the cogency of 
an argument, yet when one does, an epistemic duty is violated. The 
opposed pulls of the RAB-dilemma are compatible and individually 
acceptable, so that it is not a true dilemma, though a lingering 
tension—epistemic and first-personal—remains. Although the resolu- 
tion depends on the availability of more relevant information to belief 
than to consciousness or to argumentation, this difference does not ex- 
plain either the rationality for discomfort with belief’s resistance or how 
argumentation can be a basic epistemic practice, despite restrictions on 
information, or how the dilemma can arise in examining an argument 
for oneself, although I concentrate on the dialogue setting. 

For developing and responding to the RAB-dilemma, it is useful 
to focus on refute-or-accept. Though the Lockean objection to it is 
decisive and the dilemma stands without refute-or-accept, that 
putative norm should not be simply dismissed. Belief in it, as well as 
attempts to conform to it, are pressures toward fallacious or distorted 
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reasoning.’ Positively; a-‘much weaker version of refute-or-accept 
reflects epistemic demands of argumentation. The resolution of the 
RAB-dilemma that I propose depends ‘on :our'limited appreciation 
of the reasoned basis of our relevant beliefs and related resources 
(for example, deference to others), as well as restrictions on refuta- 
tions due to argumentation norms. So the resistance can, I conclude, 
itself be based on reason—endorsing the steps in an argument is not 
sufficient for rational persuasion. Even so, a participant will have vio- 
lated: social-epistemic norms of argumentation, since he does not 
follow where ‘the argument leads. 


II. THE STRONG DEMANDS OF REFUTE-OR-ACCEPT 


The most forceful implication of refute-or-accept is to exclude a logi- 
cally unexcludable “middle”—suspension of judgment. The strong 
demand is manifest in the contrast between the interlocutor, to whom 
the argument is ‘directed and who is actively engaged with it, and 
someone who overhears it, though it is not directed to him. An over- 
hearer, we will imagine, shares both the interlocutor’s interest in the 
speaker’s conclusion and his relevant beliefs. But since the overhearer 
is not a participant in the argument exchange, refute-or-accept’s ap- 
plication to him is attenuated. 

If the argument is discovered to fail badly, the interlocutor can 
blame the arguer himself in a way that is barred from the overhearer, 
just as an overhearer to a promise cannot blame the false promisor 
in the direct, personal way that the promisee can. Refute-or-accept 
forces an explicitness or articulation for the interlocutor’s relevant 
reasons, which is central to argumentation. If the interlocutor does 
not accept the conclusion, he is bound to produce reasons to fault 
the argument, unlike the overhearer. Yet what the overhearer has be- 
fore him is the same premises and inferences as the interlocutor, 
which alone is what accepting an argument purports to depend on. 
By virtue of participating in argumentation, the interlocutor incurs 
the refute-or-accept duty, even if unintentionally, thereby limiting his 
access to the safe terrain of undecided. 

Refute-or-accept is defensible as an instance of reason’s require- 
ment to follow—believe—where the argument or evidence leads, 
once questions of clarification are settled. So acceptance, cannot be 
merely acceptance as a hypothesis or as a supposition for the sake 
of argument, since the presentation of an argument represents its 
conclusion as following from true premises. (Here marks a break with 
the procedural burden of proof rules of dialogue models and of legal 


> See Jonathan E. Adler, “Distortion and Argumentation,” Episteme, rv (2008): 382-401. 
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decision-making: for example, if the prosecution fails to make out its 
case, the defendant is found not guilty). 

However, acceptance as true, which issues in belief, does not require 
an individual’s voluntary control.> Dennett does not decide that he does 
not believe the argument. He finds himself unable to believe it. If, as I 
assume, we Cannot conceive overcoming this inability without applying 
an indirect (“Pascalian”) strategy, the barrier appears to be conceptual. 

The exclusion is compatible, though, with the “ought implies ‘can’” 
principle. When we challenge (blame) soméone for disrespecting the 
force of argument, the challenge (blame) is.directed to belief-related, 
but voluntary, activities. The interlocutor has neglected objections, 
or he has failed to shape his dispositions or methods to be fair and im- 
partial in the admission.and the evaluation of criticism. 

Like the strong notion of acceptance, the “refute” end of refute-or- 
accept is also very demanding. Just as to accept issues in belief, refuta- 
tion issues in disbelief (that the argument is cogent). To refute is not 
merely to criticize (find some flaw, however minor, in) the argument, 
but to establish its lack of cogency. The ordinary citizen confronted 
with the libertarian argument is not wholly tongue tied (“But if we 
raise-no- public funds, how will we build roads or schools?”). Yet, as he 
recognizes, he offers no serious opposition to the libertarian’s move 
from basic rights (to the contractual fruits of one’s labor) to nondefense 
or nonpolice’related taxation without individual consent as coercive. 

Requirements for'a refutation are also not met by objections 
such as ad hominems, which include accusations that the arguer’s pre- 
sented reasons are just rationalizations or otherwise ill motivated. 
The dissent or disagreement of others does not constitute refuta- 
tion, as appeals to popularity do not justify acceptance. Nor can 
a refutation be a meta-argument about previously discovered fail- 
ings of similar kinds of arguments or that the argument presented 
appears too simple for the issues involved. A poor track record for a 


‘In his “Reasoning and Conversation” (Psychological Review, civ (1998): 411-41), 
Lance Rips tests a number of principles akin to refute-or-accept or burden of proof. 
See especially his Justification Principles and the Skipped-Response Principle, p. 420. 
The outcomes provide only equivocal support for these principles. I suspect that the 
support would have been greater with opinions that involved more personal commit- 
ment or investment. Rips also cites a number of formal models of dialogue which main- 
tain that failures “to respond immediately to a claim is a concession,” p. 421. See also 
Frans H. van Eemeren and Rob Grootendorst, Speech Acts in Argumentative Discussions 
(Dordrecht: Foris, 1984), Rule 17b p. 174. 

5 Bernard Williams, “Deciding to Believe,” in his Problems of the Self (New York: Cambridge, 
1973), pp. 136-51. 

ê See further Adler, “Confidence in Argument,” Canadian Journal of Philosophy, XXXVI 
(2006): 225-58. For a contrasting view of ad hominems, see Alvin I. Goldman, Knowledge 
in a Social World (New York: Oxford, 1999), pp. 150-54. 
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category of arguments :(for example, proofs of the existence of God) 
does not refute a new argument within that category. I will refer to these 
as external objections. The justification for excluding these objections 
bars, as well, rejection on the ground either that norms restrict one’s 
appeal to external objections or that one’s failure to refute may only 
be a weakness of one’s own, as the Lockean objection states. 

Another class of restrictions is of deference to one’s future self 

or, more standardly, to others, whom the interlocutor takes to be 
better positioned to answer such arguments. Since restrictions on 
deference share’a good deal of the basis for. the exclusion of exter- 
nal objections, I jump these in as external objections, though distinc- 
tive worries apply. Casting doubt on the-veracity of a source can 
constitute a refutation. Still, those sources whose veracity are normally 
taken for granted acquire a justificatory burden when the. speaker’s 
argument renders appeal to them non-neutral or question-begging. 
. What is the basis for these exclusions or restrictions or imposition of 
burdens.of proof, which apply to external objections, even when they 
are reliably grounded (as indicative that an argument fails)? Aside 
from the rationale set out below, they ring true. In-a ‘confronta- 
tion with his parents’ argument that he should stop smoking. mari- 
juana, a teenager scores points when he lands the (circumstantial) 
ad hominen that his parents smoked as well. Yet, the teenager knows 
that he has entered an argument-stopper, not a refutation, and the 
parents respond similarly. 

The restrictions attempt to purify argumentation, rendering it closer 
in content to that of professional forums. First, external objections 
leave open the possibility of knowing that the argument succeeds 
(that it is cogent). Consequently, second, like the option of suspension 
of judgment, their admissibility would encourage more opinions to be 
held partially or to a degree, rather than as definite all-out stands, 
crucial for engaging argumentation. Third, these criticisms remove 
the arguer’s opportunity to reply by way of elaboration or ex- 
tension on his argument. Fourth, external objections are not spe- 
cific to the topic at-hand. They distract focus. Fifth, these criticisms 
hold independent of the content of the argument. Their use is con- 
trary to the interlocutor’s representation of himself as open to the 
argument and to his competence or authority to evaluate it. (Openness 
does not imply the epistemic possibility that the argument is cogent, 
which would be sufficient to undermine an interlocutor’s contrary 
belief.) External objections are not responses directed to the content 
of the arguer’s reasons. Sixth, these criticisms deny reciprocal gratitude 
to the arguer in accord with the practice, which represents the speaker’s 
objective as acceptance within the current exchange. 
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These six reasons do not apply equally as restrictions on external ob- 
jections. In particular, objections by deference mainly confront only the 
third and sixth reasons, and the risk of question-begging. A broader con- 
cern with these reasons is their force. Except for the first, which is the 
only one that is cleanly epistemic, you might very well respond to any 
of them dismissively in an actual case. Against a defender of a proposed 
plan to drill for oil in a nature preserve, whom you pointedly remark to 
be an executive ofan oil company, you admit: “I grant that my innuendo 
that the speaker is prejudiced is based only on his affiliation and that by 
introducing it I am ‘poisoning the wells’ for discussion. So what? It is a 
reliable basis for thinking his argument is likely distorted, and what is at 
issue is whether we should accept it.” 

A partial reply is that the fundamental issue is whether argumentation 
is an epistemic practice. For that issue, the details of my list of external 
objections and the rationale for their exclusion only need to be broadly 
correct. The issue is joined by the implication that argumentation re- 
stricts the class of acceptable objections, including those reliably based. 

The substantive reply is that the harm grounding the exclusions is 
primarily to the practice of argumentation, not to particular exchanges. 
The right question to ask is a generalization one: Could the practice reg- 
ularly realize its objective if it were known to be open to participants to 
offer external objections freely, where their impact is not blunted by 
the happenstance of, say, limited memory, interest, or publicity? To this 
generalization question the six reasons just stated argue for a negative 
answer. Take deference to the results ofan interlocutor’s further (future) 
inquiries. Since complex arguments typically depend on assumptions 
acceptable only on the speaker’s word, there is always latitude for an 
undemanding: “Seems reasonable. I will.investigate.” The interlocutor 
though appends no specific evidence that, for example, a scientific 
report, cited favorably by the arguer, is flawed or is opposed by an equally 
respected source. Knowing of this all-purpose resource, arguers would 
become much less willing to offer their arguments, despite content- 
appropriate circumstances. Prospects for regular and fruitful engage- 
ments between arguer and interlocutor would diminish in turn.” 

The rationale for these restrictions as keeping argumentation 
focused on content, facilitating participation in the practice, and 
preserving argument as yielding proof or knowledge, supports refute- 
or-accept as well, particularly in the burden it places on suspension of 
judgment. But this support for refute-or-accept also advances the 


” The restrictions serve the value of articulating intellectual differences and engaging 
in discussion in order to promote agreement on the account of Allan Gibbard, Wise 
Choice, Apt Feelings (Cambridge: Harvard, 1990), pp. 217-18. l 
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Lockean objection. Since refutation is that much more of an achieve- 
ment, one’s failure to refute is less to the credit of the argument. 


III. TESTIMONY AND WEAKENING THE LOCKEAN OBJECTION 


In this section, I will attempt to weaken the Lockean objection by 
drawing a parallel with testimony, as ordinary assertion whose funda- 
mental purpose is to inform. 

The parallel rests not only on argument as a form of testimony, 
involving overt intentional communicative acts. Each aims to transmit 
or to establish a true proposition. I assume that ordinary testimony is 
governed by a default norm, a version of which is: Accept the speaker’s 
assertion, unless you have specific reason to object. A speaker who of- 
fered a hearer directions, and then discovered that the hearer did not 
follow them or asked another, would be offended. The hearer would 
shrink before the speaker’s “Why did you ask me?” or “Don’t you trust 
me?” Hearers are not to seek evidence of the speaker’s trustworthiness, 
as a condition on their acceptance of his assertion. They too are under 
a norm that excludes a logically unexcludable “middle.” 

There are extensive defenses of default norms for testimony else- 
where, but it remains controversial—Is it needed and is it epistemic? 
To the extent that I draw upon this and other controversial claims 
from the literature on testimony, my argument is conditional. 

Both default rules serve our need to economize and to maintain the 
cooperative practice. But the economizing does not thereby compro- 
mise the standards for an empirical inquiry. In any inquiry, one‘can 
always obtain more evidence; reaching greater levels of assurance. 
Yet, we do end inquiries legitimately. Otherwise we would never reach 
answers to questions that motivated the inquiry and there would be 
very few other inquiries that we could undertake. Our-finiteness, 
though, is not any (first-order) reason pro or con a hypothesis, so that 
the acceptance of that hypothesis is not relativizéd to limited creatures. 

One epistemic line of defense for the default rule is from the over- 
whelming success of the testimonial practice in transferring good in- 
formation. Endorsement of argumentation would be implausible were 
it not similarly, even if not as fully, to yield by-and-large correct judg- 
ments, given how important it is to us that our beliefs are true, espe- 
cially as guiding action. 

The default rule for testimony and refute-or-accept matches the 
speaker’s (arguer’s) objective in assertion. Speakers’ enter claims to 
knowledge; and arguers purport to establish their conclusions. Accep- 
tance is the reciprocal of the speaker’s objective. If you have no spe- 
cific reason to deny that speakers have met their objective, you are 
bound, within the practice, to fulfill your role (to accept). 
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As cooperative practices, mutual rules and expectations are required 
which must be manifestly rational or necessary, so that they can be 
picked up, or accommodated to, by participants without instruction. 
For those (hearers, interlocutors) to whom the information is trans- 
ferred, it is not usually feasible to check on the credentials of their 
informants (strangers). Yet, a positive initial stance toward the speaker 
(arguer) seems needed to facilitate the transfer of information. The 
testimonial problematic begins with hearers lacking evidence about 
their informants and speakers normally receiving no direct informa- 
tional benefits from their assertions, which is to set aside the gratitude 
of the hearer and special—self-interested—motives to inform. 

In this reciprocal relation, hearers (interlocutors) also fulfill their 
ethical or social duty of fair play. The duty arises if one has “knowingly 
participated in and accepted the benefits of a practice acknowl- 
edged to be fair.”* Such a norm provides dependable expec- 
tations of how others will respond, assuming that they accept the 
norm. At a dinner party, you are presented with a plate of (un- 
appetizing) “Spam.” The social norms dictate that you eat it, while 
putting on a “good face,” unless you have a special ground (excuse) 
to object (“My doctor told me to lay off Spam”). Such norms of grati- 
tude and politeness diminish social friction, and so promote, and, 
through coordination, help to constitute, worthwhile social practices. 

Given these parallels between testimony and argument, we should 
be suspicious of the Lockean objection, which is easily restated to 
apply to testimony: 


I grant that I cannot find any specific reason to object to your testimony. 
But that’s no reason to accept yours. That I cannot find any specific rea- 
son may be just a limit or fault in me. It has nothing to do with whether 
yours is correct. . 


This application of the Lockean objection fails to take account of 
our need for information and our limited ability to acquire it on 
our own. The objection treats belief’s aim to avoid falsity as dominant 
over the one to seek truth, which involves risk. If the testimonial prac- 
tice is reliable at least in obviously simple cases, my ratio of large num- 
_ bers of true to false worthwhile beliefs is expected to be far better if 
I accept testimony in thése circumstances than if I resolutely judge for 
myself. An informant’s judgment may be better than my own in a way 
that I can anticipate and adjust to accordingly. Despite the frequency 
of our having only limited knowledge of informants (strangers), testi- 


John Rawls, “Justice as Reciprocity,” in his Collected Papers, Samuel Freeman, ed. 
(Cambridge: Harvard, 1999), pp. 190-224, p. 210; A Theory of Justice (Cambridge: Harvard, 
1971), sections 52-53. $ 
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mony is a vast source of good information. Since much of the infor- 
mation that we receive from others guides action (for example, in re- 
ceiving local driving directions), the practice is constantly subject to 
testing. Our continued easy and extensive dependence on it is evi- 
dence that it regularly passes these tests, so that it is massively, though 
only tacitly, confirméd.® 


IV. ARGUMENT AS SPECIALLY RISKY TESTIMONY 


The parallel with testimony weakens or narrows the Lockean objec- 
tion, but the parallel does not nullify it. In the opening example from 
Dennett, as well as in the confrontation with the libertarian, I assume 
that the right response is as presented: a lack of conviction. That re- 
sponse is advanced if argument is an epistemically fragile form of tes- 
timony. The interlocutor is much more vulnerable to false persuasion 
than the hearer to false testimony, pursued in the next section. 

The essential differences between argument and testimony is that 
in argument the arguer extends an invitation to dialogue and explicitly 
presents his reasons. The point of the default-acceptance of testimony 
is, however, that reasons are not to be presented, ‘unless they are of 
independent informational value or required to meet a hearer’s chal- 
lenge, subsequent to assertion. Speakers are presumed to have good 
reason to back their assertion, though it is common knowledge that 
often they do not retain the originating reasons for their beliefs. The 
default rule for testimony gains the economy of acceptance without 
the hearer’s explicit evaluation. However, such evaluation is the 
nature of argumentation, which is the arguer’s presumed purpose in 
presenting his reasons or evidence. A speaker who passes along false 
testimony can try to excuse himself by noting that “Bill told me,” but 
that excuse will not work for “Bill convinced me.” 

The presentation, or indication, of reasons is demanded if it is 
mutual that the conditions for the default- -acceptance of' testimony 
are not met. What conditions? 

. Eirst, and primary, what is argued for’are conclusions that are ante- 
cedently. more tendentious than for. ordinary testimony. The speaker 

: should supply reasons. to back his.assertions. bécause, prominently, 
“what is testified ,to is either controversial or not within a.speaker’s 
presumed domain of competence or lacking. i in prior plausibility. * 

` You will not default acceptia ‘speaker’ s assertion: that “Paris ‘Hilton will 
attend the’ department’ s next. colloquium,” . 

Second,’ arguers often have. manifestly selfinterested reasons to 
persuade. In ordinary testimony, it is. s.atypiċal, for there to be an 


TR Belief ’s Own Ethics (Cambridge: MIT, 2005), chapter Oo oi aa 7 
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incentive to lie or to deceive. You ask a stranger for directions. You 
believe his response not just due to the evident presumption of his 
competence, extending to his knowing when he does not know. There 
is no reason (motive) for him to lie. Important classes of argument, 
however, particularly on opinionated matters, are noticeably driven 
by personal, political, and related investments. These generate self 
interested reasons to persuade, additional to the pleasure of convinc- 
ing others or of winning an argument.” 

Admittedly, there are numerous, very simple, arguments, not even 
exchanges, where both differences with testimony are minimal. Aside 
from implicatures, there are commonplace arguments whose commu- 
nicative intent is only to inform (or to assist), not persuade: “The bath- 
room is being cleaned. Use the one downstairs.” “You should not throw 
the newspaper away. It can be recycled.” “The Yankees are in first place. 
The Red Sox must have lost their double-header.” However, we cannot 
abstract to an essential .core of simple arguments as we can for testi- 
mony. We can, of course, pick out arguments that are simple, as we just 
did. But for testimony, the pure cases are independently specifiable as 
those backed immediately only by the word of the stranger. That spec- 
ification guides abstraction to assertions on topics that presuppose 
speakers’ competence and for which speakers have no motive to de- 
ceive (for example, local driving directions). 

Not so for argument. The arguer does not invite the interlocutor 
to accept the argument on just his word, but upon the interlocutor’s 
evaluation. Given explicitness, the pure cases are not those backed by 
the word of the arguer alone. A highly complex argument can be as par- 
adigmatic as a simple one, since the degree of complexity is content- 
based, a function of the demands of the conclusion to be reached, the 
available reasons (evidence), and the relevant beliefs of the audience. 
In brief, there is no principled epistemic distinction between simple 
and complex arguments; and the very simple cases, like the above, are 
not arguments for which refute-or-accept is needed. Since a high 
percentage of arguments are complex, whereas core cases of testi- 
mony are a simple single assertion, arguments are much more suscep- 
tible to error in formulation or evaluation than testimony.: 

The greater susceptibility to error, as well as the previous disanalo- 
gies, reveal testimony as closer in its basic epistemics to perception 
than to argument. The acceptance of perceptual and testimonial 


The contrast is weakened during evolutionary times, when much ordinary infor- 
mation is strategically valuable, if Dan Sperber’s reasoning is correct in “An Evolution- 
ary Perspective on Testimony and Argumentation,” Philosophical Topics, xxx (2001): 
401-11. 
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reports achieves warrant without an evaluative judgment, unlike for 
argument. Since arguers explicitly present their reasons, there is no 
justificatory gap for the reliability of the process to fill. (The exception 
is for the acceptance of those premises that amount to the acceptance 
of testimony.) The arguer’s stance of explicitness renders pointless 
the interlocutor’s inferring that the best explanation of why the ar- 
guer asserted his conclusion is that he believes it for good reason, 
as is typical for perceptual reports and testimony. For the reasons that 
the arguer believes the conclusion are right before the interlocutor. 
The explicitness obviates the need to infer to their (causal) source, 
unless they are way off. 

Perception and testimony are plausibly held to “transmit warrant” 
according to the default rule stated earlier, which I vary for purposes 
of brevity and comparability: 


If it appears to X by perception that p in normal (optimal) conditions, 
then X is warranted in believing that p, unless X has special reason to 
object. 


If S asserts that p to H in normal (optimal) conditions, then H is war- 
ranted in believing that p.” 


These principles presuppose normalcy conditions in which one 
judges that p only if p, and various errors are just interference or noise 
or outside the domain of optimal functioning, for example, judging 
colors in harsh light. “Warrant” is partly an objective condition for 
something like a reliable, evidential, or subjective connection between 
the processes governing the appearances or activities and the propo- 
sition believed. But there are no parallel normalcy conditions for ar- 
gument such that 


If X judges that argument A is cogent in normal (optimal) conditions, 
then X is warranted in believing that A is cogent. 


Consequently, there cannot be a warrant principle for argument 
akin to those above for testimony or perception. Even under optimal 
conditions, our reasoning is susceptible to illusions and fallacies. 
(Think of the fallacy Saul Kripke exposed from ‘it was a discovery that 
Hesperus is Phosphorus’ to ‘it is contingent that Hesperus is Phos- 
phorus.””) The abstraction that would rule out this possibility would 
be superhuman reasoning powers and omniscience (to exclude all 


1 For entitlement/a priori versions, see Tyler Burge, “Content Preservation,” The 
Philosophical Review, cut (1993): 457-88, and Christopher Peacocke, The Realm of Reason 


(New York: Oxford, 2004), chapter 3 and pp. 110-12. . 
2 Kripke, Naming and Necessity (Cambridge: Harvard, 1972). 
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false assumptions). Omniscience, however, renders the provision of 
reasons to back an assertion pointless. 


V. IMPLICITNESS AND THE VULNERABILITY OF THE INTERLOCUTOR 


Although ordinary arguments, unlike testimony, involve the explicit 
presentation of reasons, the actual explicitness is extremely limited. 
The Warren Commission’s opinionated report on the assassination 
of President Kennedy is not within our purview. 

In everyday argument, arguers need to cite only enough of their 
reasons so that, given the beliefs or assumptions shared in that 
context, interlocutors can comprehend how they are meant to es- 
tablish their conclusions. But that only requires articulating a small 
portion of the reasons for any serious conclusion. An interlocutor 
can accept a premise without appreciating (at that time) many of 
its substantive implications or consequences.” There are distortions 
induced by unrecognized and problematic assumptions, severe 
practical constraints on interest and time, and limits of imagina- 
tion. A familiar example is Peter Singer’s main principle in “Famine, 
Affluence, and Morality,” which students readily accept. But they 
are taken aback when led to draw out its apparent implications for 
their own duties to children suffering from readily curable diseases 
in distant lands. 

Ordinary argument presentations are far less explicit than argument- 
reconstructions, where premises and conclusion are standardized 
and which purport to state all assumptions. Much of ordinary ar- 
gument is implicit, rhetorical (figurative, analogical, allegorical, by 
example), enthymematic, and by innuendo." It has to be for pur- 
poses of brevity, at the least. In actual discourse, prolixity of reasons 
would yield misunderstanding (an added reason taken as lessening 
the force of previous ones), rather than greater conviction, unless 
contrary indicators are present. 

Rather than state assumptions or conclusions, the arguer tries to 
stimulate interlocutors to bridge gaps with shared assumptions that 
the interlocutor will view as his own, increasing prospects for eco- 
nomic comprehension, as well as for persuasion. The assumptions 
are not in the interlocutor’s focal attention, although tacitly he rep- 


8 For valuable discussion, see Robert Stalnaker, Inquiry (Montgomery, VT: Bradford, 
1984), chapter 5. 

“On implicitness in arguments, see Adler, “Fallacies and Alternative Interpreta- 
tions,” Australasian Journal of Philosophy, LxxIv (1994): 271-82, and Larry Wright, “Argu- 
ment and Deliberation: A Plea for Understanding,” this JOURNAL, XCII, 11 (November 
1995): 565-85. The prevalence of tacit epistemic processes and relations is explained 
in David Henderson and Terrence Horgan, “Iceberg Epistemology,” Philosophy and 
Phenomenological Research, x1 (2000): 497-535. 
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resents himself as endorsing them. Of course, if an. interlocutor 
finds a gap in an argument, he can challenge the arguer to produce 
the needed assumptions. But there cannot be any default de- 
mand that the arguer produce his assumptions. For the most obvious 
difficulty, arguers sometimes do not know what assumptions their 
argument requires. 

Here are just two examples of the large degree of implicitness of ev- 
eryday argument each standing for a huge number of others. First, argu- 
ments where the inference is facilitated by conventional implicatures: 


Tony is 160 pounds. Nevertheless, he should make the linebacker position. 


The “nevertheless” acknowledges the interlocutor’s presumed doubt 

that Tony is too light to play linebacker. By the acknowledgment alone, 

the arguer tries to allay the interlocutor’s concern, which aes his 
acceptance of the conclusion. 

The second example is from a television commentary. The com- 
mentator began with the observation of the liberal-conservative po- 
larization of United States citizens, which has persisted past the 2004 
Presidential election. He explains: 


Since both Presidential candidates concentrated on “battleground” 
states neither candidate directly addressed those holding strongly op- 
posed views. So they surrendered the opportunity to generate dialogue. 
Thus, polarization was not challenged, and, in fact, with the results of 
the election, it only became worse. 


We easily grasp the commentator’s reasoning. Still, it depends on a host 
of assumptions, notably the following: 


Were the candidates to have confronted the polarized citizens in nonbat- 
tleground states, that would have encouraged those citizens to moderate 
their positions and political attitudes. 


Once stated, suspicions are aroused. Yet the argument as presented, 
along with shared assumptions, purports completeness. 

Compatible with our authority to evaluate an argument on a non- 
specialized topic of interest, there is much that is relevant, which is 
hidden from an interlocutor. Now you might think that an easy way 
out is just for the interlocutor to renounce his authority. But the 
authority involved is not expertise. To accept a speaker’s word is to 
ascribe to him. authority. You will treat his asserting that p within 
bounds of his authority as a content-independent reason to accept it. 

We form beliefs and opinions’about many subjects with little study 
or specific knowledge. In order to be active participants in social (con- 
versational) and political life, we must have-and defend opinions on a 
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wide range of topics for which it is evident that few have extensive 
knowledge (from sports to foreign policy to judgments of taste to gos- 
sip to...). In Deanna Kuhn’s pioneering empirical study,” she exam- 
ines argumentation among ordinary citizens about three topics: 
“What causes prisoners to return to crime after they’re released?” 
“What causes children to fail in school?” and “What causes unemploy- 
ment?” (op. cit., p. 16). Despite these questions eliciting a large range 
of possible causal explanations from subjects, many of which blatantly 
call for research, she observes 


All but a few participants quite readily offer their views on the topics 
they are asked about and exhibit little difficulty in expressing themselves 


(op. cit., pp. 21-22). 


In accord with our second reason for restrictions on external objections, 
these definite positions are held without epistemic qualification (for ex- 
ample, “pretty sure”), despite their invitation to research and expertise. 
In this section, argumentation has been shown to place a heavy 
burden on the interlocutor’s judgment. By contrast, the burden in 
testimony is on the hearer only near the margins (of plausibility), 
resting otherwise mainly on the reliability of the testimonial process 
or practice and its constraints on speakers for trustworthy testimony. 
So, if an’ argument is seriously engaged, the interlocutor is greatly 
dependent on trust in the arguer. Many of the arguer’s premises, like 
those alluding to supportive data, are to be accepted on his word 
. alone. Even if an arguer intends nothing devious, he has available 
a wide variety of devices of persuasion, as well as knowledge of com- 
mon weaknesses in reasoning that far outstrip our gullibility with core 
testimony. Consequently, we are much more inclined toward accept- 
ing the testimony of strangers than their arguments. - _ 

Were it not for the great implicitness of argument, this would be an 
incongruous result.'Given that reasons are provided for arguments, 
but not for testimony, the degree of.vulnerability should be just 
the reverse. In simple cases, it is. Since argument, unlike testimony, 

‘routinely demands evaluation, in simple cases we aré less vulnerable 
to false persuasion with argument than with testimony. But the ex- 
pectation does not hold up with complex arguments because of 
implicitness, as well as restrictions on the interlocutor’s resources 
for refutation, especially of external objections. Given that the arguer 
has presented his reasons, the burden of judgment is with the inter- 
locutor, who cannot appeal to his vulnerability to overrule refute-or- 
accept without withdrawing from the practice. 


Kuhn, The Skills of Argument (New York: Cambridge, 1991). 
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VI. REDUCTIOS 


The implicitness of argument I raised as a problem for the endorse- 
ment of refute-or-accept, since’ it places a heavy burden on the inter- 
locutor’s judgment. But the interlocutor has another defensive 
resource to which I have alluded. Reductios can refute an argument 
without locating specific faults and so without requiring appreciation 
of the argument’s implicit assumptions or inferences. 

However, this resource is weaker than it appears: Refute-or-accept itself 
seems implicated in the assimilation of the failure to accept an argument 
(without finding a specific defect) to reductios. Not to accept an argu- 
ment without articulating a fault is construed as a reductio refutation. 

Refute-or-accept assumes that if you cannot refute the argument, 
the verdict is not merely negative. Dennett finds the argument 
presented to him step-by-step credible. Thus, Dennett’s resistance to 
belief appears as a denial of self-trust or authority. We can easily 
imagine the arguer expressing his dissatisfaction with Dennett’s resis- 
tance: “You admit that you cannot refute my argument and that you 
are competent to judge it. It appears to you cogent, yet you do not 
accept it. That is just a refusal to be guided by reason. If you cannot 
refute the argument, why don’t you accept it—what’s left? Are you 
not at least admitting’ that presently my corichision is more warranted 
than your ignorance or agnosticism about the issue or, more as- 
suredly, your contrary belief?” i 

An extension of the Lockean objection can be presented as answers 
to these ‘last questions: We often know that an argument is defective, 

even when we do not know why it is defective, via, prominently, 
reductios. However, the reductio category, so understood, is too 
broad. In RAB-dilemmas, the resistance is either not a reductio or a 
very weak kind. 

First, informal reductios, in which an interlocutor rejects an argu- 
ment for an unacceptable conclusion, do not provide the guarantee 
of a formal reductio. In a formal reductio, an assuinption is introduced 
(for reductio); from which a contradiction—an inherent defect—is 
derived. A formal réductio is assumptionless and merely exposed. 
These features—‘“derived,” sontradicnon; 4 “inherent defect”—do 
not hold for informal reductios.!® 

Second, 'the attribution of a formal reductio is antecedently léss 
dubious than an informal oné; an asymmetry that appears to run con- 


The contrast depends on a formal reductio leading to a contradiction, not: on im- 
plications drawn from that contradiction, which is where nonclassical logics typically 
jump ship. Still, a number of the issues presented here would be viewed differently in 
either nonclassical logics, as the editors noted, or Bayesian approaches, as Kotzen sug- 
gested (personal communication): . 
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trary to the Principle of Charity,” since the worse failing would be 
thought of as the one harder to ascribe “charitably.” 

The Principle of Charity is on firmest ground in blocking an attri- 
bution of recognized inconsistent beliefs. But the dominant cases will 
be ones in which the arguer fails to recognize the inconsistency. In those 
cases, a miss is as good as a mile: if you do not recognize a set of your be- 
liefs as inconsistent, though they are, you do not at all suspect it. 

With informal reductios the Principle of Charity question arises: Is 
it more plausible that the arguer believes that unacceptable conclu- 
sion or that you, the interlocutor, have erred in attributing it? In favor 
of the latter alternative is that the arguer will share enough relevant 
beliefs with the attributor so that he will recognize the attributor’s rea- 
sons for finding his conclusion unacceptable, even if he thinks that 
these reasons are outweighed. A Holocaust denier still shares with you 
beliefs that provide an understanding of why you reject his conclusion. 

The arguer snared by a formal reductio, however, cannot even 
suspect the problem to come, lest he thereby cease holding those 
beliefs. But the arguer, who is subject to the informal reductio, will 
share some of those reductio-casting beliefs. Thus, the: attributor 
has a far more difficult—and so less secure—position from which 
to cast the informal reductio than the formal one. 

Third, informal reductios differ in the security with which the 
argument’s conclusion is rejected, and with which they back a neces- 
sary second-order claim. a 

As already noted, informal reductios oppose an argument—a rea- 
soned defense: of a claim—by one’s own beliefs. Philosophers joke 
that one man’s modus tollens is another’s modus ponens. But what- 
ever are the symmetries that this expression alludes to there is an 
asymmetry within the normal dialectic presentation: The second 
premise of the modus tollens expresses (merely) the interlocutor’s 
belief, which the arguer’s modus ponens—that is, detailed supportive 
reasons—is offered to overcome. 

Typical informal reductios inspire less confidence than those di- 
rected against conclusions that are clearly absurd or falsified by a 
wealth of evidence or contrary to facts, for example, that I have two 
hands, which Moore held that he is much more convinced of than any 
argument to the contrary. Other examples that might be mentioned 
are beliefs —“Moorean facts”— corresponding to denials of: Lewis’s 
realism about possible worlds, conclusions of Zeno’s Paradox or sori- 
tes, Berkeley’s idealism, eliminative materialism, and, of course, radi- 
cal scepticism. 


"Donald Davidson, Inquiries into Truth and Interpretation (New York: Oxford, 1984). 
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In stark cases like these, we have so sharp a break from the bound- 
ary conditions for argumentation that issues of procedures or fairness 
to the arguer do not really arise. Given satisfaction of boundary con- 
ditions, however, the numerous, more familiar, informal reductios 
provide reasons to reject a conclusion due to incompatibility (of the 
conclusion) with specific beliefs that are less secure. 

Informal reductios require a strong, second-order judgment, not 
just that a conclusion is not accepted or should not be accepted, 
but that it is unacceptable. Since that judgment purports to preempt 
arguments to establish the conclusion, it implies a second-order judg- 
ment that nothing will persuade—lead the interlocutor to believe— 
otherwise, however crudely it is expressed (“that’s wild”). 

The interlocutor construes the presumed beliefs generating his 
resistance in RAB-dilemmas as less secure. They only constitute weak 
informal reductios, as with the nonlibertarian and the substitutes that 
I asked you to imagine. In the opening example, Dennett simply fails 
to be convinced. He says (and with discomfort) “I don’t believe...” not 
“That’s crazy [unacceptable].” 

The present inability to accept does not deny that further argument 
or an alternative line of argument might establish the conclusion. 
Weak, informal reductios are not taken by the interlocutor to justify 
a second-order judgment that there are no prospects for reasoned 
persuasion otherwise. For a (strict) informal reductio, the attitude di- 
rected toward the arguer is perceived as arrogance: It is so evident 
that your argument fails, I need not look further than the conclusion. 
An interlocutor’s weak, informal reductio is offered modestly: Your 
argument seems right, but the conclusion, or some other feature of 
the argument, makes me suspicious of my own judgment.” 

Unsurprisingly, then, .a reply by weak informal reductios is sub- 
ject to the restrictions above (section 11) against external objections. 


'8 A standard use of ‘unacceptable’ for paradoxes should be distinguished from its 
use as applied to informal reductios. R.M. Sainsbury understands a paradox to be: 


an apparently unacceptable conclusion derived by apparently acceptable reason- 
ing from apparently acceptable premises. Appearances have to deceive, since the 
acceptable cannot lead by acceptable steps to the unacceptable. So, generally, we 
have a choice: Either the conclusion is not really unacceptable, or else the starting 
point, or the reasoning, has some-nonobvious flaw (Paradoxes (New York: Cam- 
bridge, 1988), p. 1). 


If “unacceptable” is relative to a corpus of beliefs, and nothing is hidden (all the relevant 
information is explicit) and the agent has not erred in either his understanding of this 
information or the inferences drawn from it, there is no room for an epistemic-metaphysical 
gap. Now the agent confronts paradox: both options that logically must be open are fore- 
closed. As I discussed in section v above, the “nothing is hidden” assumption marks a 
dividing line between paradoxes and RAB-dilemmas: With realistic argument presenta- 
tions, much is implicit. 
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In accord with those reasons for restrictions on external objections, 
they elicit the accusation by the arguer that he was misled to think 
that the interlocutor’s evaluative judgment will be responsive only 
to the argument and, as with a jury, not turn on antecedent grounds 
of doubt. 

A weak, informal reductio is an epistemic danger to the interlocu- 
tor, who casts it. In the case of both testimony and argument, one’s 
merely holding a contrary belief is normally not a sufficient basis for 
denying opposed testimony (argument). If I believe that the name of 
the person approaching me is “Tex,” and he introduces himself as 
“Tony,” not only do I cease to hold my belief, I come to hold his in- 
stead. Similarly, if, on distant memory, I recall that the next train to 
Penn Station is at 8:10, and my neighbor argues that the arrival is not 
until 8:50 because of a change in schedule, I also withdraw my belief 
and, normally, come to hers. Thus, argument and testimony can be 
prime ways to correct one’s belief. 

A minimal argument just draws out consequences from your own 
beliefs. Those consequences may strike you.as dubious (an informal 
selfreductio), undermining either the derivation or the conclusion 
(belief).’? In its more typical and salient role as an exchange, the 
corrective potential of argument is more evident: You do not control 
the judgments of those with whom you argue or disagree. Like 
perception, though not as sharply, testimony and argumentation are 
operationally independent from the beliefs that they can subject to 
correction. These are processes for the routine acquisition of be- 
liefs, which correct other beliefs as a by-product of their ongoing 
operation. Argument can only serve as a mechanism of selfcorrection, 
however, if those beliefs potentially subject to challenge do not 
determine whether contrary conclusions are correct. Resistance in 
RAB-dilemmas, as by weak, informal reductios, are in tension with this 
self-corrective force of argument. In the closing sections I. consider 
whether this tension is really an out-and-out conflict. 


VII. REPRESENTATION AND RECONCILIATION 


Sections 11-v1 clarified the support for refute-and-accept and the 
possibility of legitimate violations of it, while modifying both of these 
horns of the RAB-dilemma. The overall conclusion dissents from the 
two evident moves to judge each horn unacceptable. Something like 
refute-or-accept is viable, despite the Lockean objection. The resis- 
tance horn of the dilemma can be justified, despite the interlocutor’s 


9 See Gilbert Harman’s contrast (Change in View (Cambridge: MIT, 1986), chapter 1) 
between reasoning and argument (or implication). 
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failing to follow where the argument leads. Here is a summary of 
specific findings by section: 


II. The rationale for refute-or-accept is to meet the ideal of following 
where the argument leads, and then the resistance horn is a failure 
of the interlocutor’s commitment to that rationale. The commitment 
is a very demanding one. It implies a burden of special justification 
on the logically open option of suspension of judgment. Acceptance 
issues in belief. External objections do not constitute refutation, even 
if reliable. f 

HI. Refute-or-accept inherits support from an analogous norm of its re- 
spected epistemic parent, testimony, which also exposes a limit on 
the Lockean objection. 

IV. and V. Argument cannot aspire to e like the reliability of tes- > 
timony and for this reason, as well as because of the large extent of 
implicitness of argument, the interlocutor i is highly vulnerable to 
false persuasion. 

VI. Weak, informal reductios, based on the resistance horn of the RAB- 
dilemma, do not reach the security of either formal or informal re- 
ductios. The interlocutor does not view the beliefs that back the 
resistance as justifying claims of the argumentindifferent unaccept- 
ability of a conclusion. Weak, informal reductios strain against the 
self-corrective force of argument, and there are restrictions against 
them as external objections. 


Because these sections offered qualified defenses of both horns of 
the RAB-dilemma, the task is to reconcile them. The reconciliation 
returns us to two issues: warrant for resistance in RAB-dilemma and 
whether refute-or-accept, even if a social norm or a norm of argu- 
mentation, is an epistemic one. My positive answer to the latter ques- 
tion explains the possibility of the former. 

A formal reconciliation challenges the natural reading of refute-or- 
accept as Claiming that if you recognize that you cannot refute an 
argument, you judge properly only if you do accept (believe). But is this read- 
ing correct that refute-or-accept fails if we can rightly not accept, 
when judging ourselves unable to refute? The reconciliation uncovers 
an indeterminacy in ‘properly’ as to whether it refers to a normative 
standard of argumentation practice or for the unrestricted epistemics 
of belief itself. 

A forceful thesis in epistemology is that in asserting that p the 
speaker represents himself as knowing it, a notion that I have already 
invoked.” But the thesis should be interpreted. as specifying how 


” The formulation is that of Peter Unger, inns (New York: Oxford, 1975), 
pp. 256-60. The most sustained defense of a variant thesis is that of Timothy Williamson, 
Knowledge and Its Limits (New York: Oxford, 2000), chapter 11. 
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the speaker is represented by his intentional performance of the 
speech-act, rather than by any specific indicator from the speaker 
himself. If a speaker’s assertion represents him as knowing that p, 
then, to develop a claim in section 11, a hearer’s reciprocal repre- 
sentation is, effectively, the default rule for testimony: The hearer 
will accept the assertion, unless he has specific reason to object. If 
the hearer has no specific reason to object, he grants the speaker’s 
representation that he knows. But then the hearer has granted that 
he has thereby come to know and so represents himself as accepting. 

The assertion-rule-to-default-rule link derives from the core pur- 
pose of assertional practice to transmit information. The default rule 
implies a duty (or commitmentt) of the hearer’s that responds to the 
earlier noted concern that in testimony the speaker places himself 
at risk of challenge or blame without prospects of direct informa- 
tional benefit. If the speaker is bound to back his assertion by knowl- 
edge, the hearer represents himself as accepting that assertion, given 
merely that the hearer does not deny that the speaker has fulfilled 
his representation. Corresponding to, or reciprocal to, the speaker’s 
representation of himself as knowing is the hearer’s representation 
to accept.” 

The obvious application is that in engaging in argumentation the 
interlocutor represents himself as following refute-or-accept. The 
failure to accept, when the interlocutor is unable to refute, violates 
the representation, which corresponds to the arguer’s claim that the 
argument is cogent. 


21 Compare to Michael Dummett’s parallel between the point of assertion as truth 
and the point of a game as winning. Dummett notes that the player’s actual intention 
does not matter, yet the intention of winning must characterize the game. See Dummett, 
Frege: Philosophy of Language (Cambridge: Harvard, 1981, 2”4 edition), pp. 296-302. If the 
game’s point requires such an intention, the proposal from the text is that the opponent 
must have the reciprocal intention to, for example, defend against an attack, otherwise 
too the game loses point. On related problems of dialectical models of assertion, see 
Michael Rescorla, “Assertion and Its Constitutive Norms,” Philosophy and Phenomenological 
Research (forthcoming). 

Does a converse default-rule-to-assertion-rule link go through by a similar recipro- 
cal representation route? If the hearer is represented as accepting the assertion, the 
speaker is represented as in the minimal position that guarantees truth, which is the 
speaker’s knowing it. However, what is the “excluded middle” for the speaker that cor- 
responds to that for the hearer? Suggestion: Although there can be no demand to as- 
sert corresponding to the hearer’s demand to accept, and strictly no need, since 
acceptance presupposes an assertion, then sincerity excludes strategic retreats to epi- 
stemically qualified assertions. Were this option open to speakers, the hearer’s typical 
informational aim will not be satisfied. Some such barrier is defensible from the need 
for incentives to the speaker due to his informationally uncompensated risk of chal- 
lenge and blame: if speakers could freely offer epistemically qualified assertions, they 
would instantly reduce their risk, while still participating (that is, responding usefully 
and relevantly, if not optimally, to the hearer’s informational request). 
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An interlocutor (or participant, more generally) need not believe 
that the representation is true of him and he need not even intend to 
so represent himself. Nevertheless, he remains responsible for satisfy- 
ing the representation, just as a speaker must respond to challenges to 
his assertion that p of the form ‘How do you know that p>’. The arguer 
represents his argument as benefitting the interlocutor, answering his 
real or presumed inquiry, just as the speaker represents his testimony 
as for the hearer’s benefit. In either case, the presenter already holds 
the beneficial belief (conclusion, assertion). The representation en- 
courages the arguer to put forth his argument without “losing face,” 
placing a corresponding any on the interlocutor, comparable to 
other social norms. 

If the interlocutor does not believe accordingly, for, perhaps, 
Lockean reasons and the failure of default-warrant for argument 
(end of section v), he is in violation of his reciprocal duty with the 
arguer. One way an interlocutor’s duty is felt is that the interlocutor’s 
confidence in his contrary belief is rationally diminished, as I imagine 
for the nonlibertarian citizen confronted by the libertarian argument. 
But that lessening of confidence is not a withdrawal from belief. 
First, recall that refute-or-accept is not refute-or-withdraw. It is not 
satisfied by withdrawal without acceptance of the arguer’s opposed 
conclusion, though the withdrawal would amount to a major conces- 
sion. Second, our confidence in many believed propositions regularly 
vacillate—specifically diminish—without corresponding loss of belief. 
A friend’s not calling for a long time can lead you to worry as to 
whether he is a close friend without ceasing to believe it (or retreating 
to being only pretty sure). If the regular and unremarkable vacillation 
in confidence with new information were sufficient to erase beliefs, 
one’s corpus of beliefs would be unstable. 

What intellectual import does the interlocutor’s representation 
of himself as complying with refute-or-accept have for him, when he 
violates it in RAB-dilemmas? Among other of*its normative conse- 
quences, the violation and diminished confidence of the interlocutor 
provides motivating reasons both to self-criticize the relevant resisting 
beliefs and to scrutinize the argument and its sources. 

The proposal of such a motivating reason may be thought both too 
weak and too strong. Too weak because it little satisfies the arguer and 
it seems to disrespect the self-corrective role of argument. The force 
of this higher-order motivating reason should be judged, however, 
within the reference class of our vast corpus of beliefs that are mainly 
taken for granted. Here is a directive to attend to specific beliefs and 
to attend to them critically, which would otherwise be unexpected, un- 
required, and unguided. So it is not empty of force. 
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But nor is it too strong. The reason to critically examine one’s belief 
does not thereby undermine that belief, as noted three paragraphs 
back. The nonlibertarian has a motivating reason to reflect critically 
on his relevant beliefs when he cannot meet the challenge of the 
libertarian’s argument. But his failure does not imply any loss of sup- 
port for those beliefs, only a rational lessening of his confidence.” 


VIII. BUT IS IT EPISTEMIC? 


Does this reconciliation allow a weakened refute-or-accept to serve as 
an epistemic norm, rather than at best only a derivative of norms of 
courtesy, social reciprocity, fair play, and the like? Conversationally 
presented arguments, though not up to the standards of researched 
arguments in professional forums, remain an epistemic source of belief, 
entering unqualified claims of cogency and thereby acceptance. 

Why then is not the resistance in RAB-dilemmas obstinacy and a 
denial of the self-corrective force of argument? The resistance plausi- 
bly resides in background beliefs, largely taken for granted, though 
informing many judgments and actions. If, as is also plausible, these 
beliefs are taken for granted because evident or well confirmed, the 
resistance can be warranted. Locating the source of resistance in such 
beliefs helps to explain why their articulation as a refutation is often 
unavailable and their force underestimated, as with the nonlibertarian. 
Those beliefs (reasons) are out of attention and it is pointless to retain 
beliefs that serve only as support for others. Of these beliefs or others 
that inform external objections, as with ad hominems or self-doubts 
about one’s own reasoning, the norms that exclude them are readily 
misconstrued as a denial of their probative force. 

The resistance is not a matter of choice or balance. The interlocu- 
tor cannot convert his lack of conviction into a refutation, but neither 
can he just accept the argument. Since belief is nonvoluntary, it is not 
up to him. Since it is nonvoluntary because of its aim of truth, belief’s 
resistance claims an epistemic source. 

The defense of the resistance side of the RAB-dilemma assumes 
that belief penetrates argument evaluation, rather than entering only 


2 On the beliefconfidence distinction, see Adler, Beliefs Own Ethics, op. cit., chapter 10. 
The distinction is between, roughly, full belief, a threshold reached with the elimina- 
tion of all possibilities of falsity, and degrees of confidence, which are responsive to a 
wider set of epistemic reasons. In particular, some external doubts, like learning of 
disagreement by one’s epistemic peers, affect confidence but not full belief. Here I 
allude to a position that overlaps with, but which is distinct from, the main opposing 
views. For good examples of these opposed views, see Thomas Kelly, “The Epistemic 
Significance of Disagreement,” in John Hawthorne and Tamar Gendler, eds., Oxford 
Studies in Epistemology: Volume 1 (New York: Oxford, 2005), pp. 167-96; and Adam Elga, 
“Reflection and Disagreement,” Nois, xLI (2007): 478-502. 
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as a last stage intervention. Dennett, however, presents his response as 
an alien force exercising its power over him (“I get to the conclusion, 
but I don’t believe it!”) with a Moore’s Paradoxical ring: 


The argument is convincing, but I don’t believe it. 


But the alien view seems right only because belief is mistakenly 
thought of as involved in argument at the end alone, as with informal 
reductios. But its role is extensive, as the RAB-dilemma and discussion 
in section 11 demonstrate. 

Corroborative evidence that belief (cognitively) penetrates judg- 
ments of cogency is found in the most robust findings from studies 
on reasoning, which is of content-effects. Asked to judge whether premises 
validly imply a conclusion, subjects are influenced by the prior plausi- 
bility that they ascribe (primarily to the conclusion). When all combi- 
nations of valid-invalid and believable-unbelievable are tested (on 
syllogisms), to cite only ore strand of research, the findings are that: 


‘People endorse more valid than invalid conclusions and more believable 
than unbelievable conclusions. There is also a significant interaction: 
The belief bias effect is greater for invalid than valid arguments.” 


Whereas 71% of subjects endorsed invalid-believable syllogisms, only 
56% endorse valid and unbelievable ones. More recent work concludes 
that “there is a general response bias leading to suppression of ac- 
ceptance of unbelievable conclusions, regardless of the logic of the 
arguments” (ibid., p. 89). 

Objection: How does the appeal to these studies further my ends, 
since the findings are taken as revealing systematic errors? Reply: The 
findings show content-dependent influences on judgments of validity, 
which is evidence of weakness in understanding the distinction be- 
tween form and content, to put it simply, and intrusive influences 
on judgments of cogency. However, neither critical implication is con- 
trary to the claim that the content—and so, belief or prior plausibility— 
dependence is conceptually inevitable and that it yields more accu- 
rate judgments of argument acceptability than otherwise (by those of 
similar cognitive powers, who lacked the same relevant knowledge 
base). Subjects project from their tasks onto realistic circumstances 
in which the natural question is one of acceptance, not validity. In this 
respect, content-effects are a valuable, economical, and unavoidable 
influence, as well as a self-corrective check, on our judgments, even 


3J.S.P. Evans and A. Feeny, “The Role of Prior Belief in Reasoning,” in J.P. Leighton 
and RJ. Sternberg, eds., The Nature of Reasoning (New York: Cambridge, 2004), 
pp. 78-102, p. 88. ` ` 
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as they reinforce a poor understanding. Arguments are presented to 
us as entering truth claims, especially when guides to action, rather 
than only hypothetically. They are not generated by a random or 
intentionally difficult mechanism, but by fellow speakers with limited, 
familiar motives for persuasion, and restraints on their insincerity 
or unreliability. Consequently, judging implications under the influ- 
ence of their believability improves, and is expected to improve, our 
actual judgments. 

Now the resolution of the RAB-dilemma is apparent in a difference 
between the unbounded and nonvoluntary epistemics of belief 
and the social or interpersonal epistemics of argumentation. Refute- 
or-accept imposes restrictions on refutations, though acceptance is 
not thereby relativized to the norms of argumentation (sections 11 
and vir). However, a failure to accept, while a violation of a duty, 
follows from the impossibility of forming a belief subject to overt 
restrictions on truth-relevant reasons. Failure to believe without an 
articulate reason can nevertheless be truth responsive and respect- 
ful of the Lockean objection, even though it violates rational norms 
of argumentation. 

Restrictions on external objections and the heavy demands on the 
reasoning, knowledge, and intellectual skills of the interlocutor struc- 
ture argumentation. However, the requirements for argumentation 
to flourish as an epistemic practice cannot bar some external criti- 
cisms and coherence within one’s corpus of beliefs from affecting 
acceptance, since it issues in truth-aiming belief. Given my back- 
ground beliefs, it is more credible that I wrongly judge that an ele- 
` gant argument to justify robbing the rich to aid the poor works than 
that the beliefs that block persuasion are merely stubborn or dog- 
matic. Philosophers know that it is wrong to beg the question. Never- 
theless, there are some questions that should—must—be begged: 
prominently, denials of Moorean facts. Similarly, libertarian argu- 
ments can be formulated so that it begs their question to appeal 
to various widely respected (liberal) sources to challenge their argu- 
ments. Yet that resistance can be warranted. 

The resolution defended accords with our reaction to, and within, 
RAB-dilemmas. It contributes to explaining the entitlement of ordi- 
nary citizens to maintain many of their salient beliefs, despite frustrat- 
ing exchanges not only with libertarians, but also with clever lawyers, 
smooth politicians, credentialed academics, or other folk who catch 
them off guard. As befits a dilemma, the resistance by belief, even 
when warranted, is a resistance under tension. Whereas with rejection 
(via informal reductios), the interlocutor recognizes, understands, 
and stands behind his clear, conflicting beliefs, with the nonaccep- 
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tance of weak, informal reductios, the resistance is that one’s relevant 
beliefs do not budge, which the interlocutor may neither well appreciate 
nor stand behind. 

The strain between the social epistemics governing a participant, 
who violates a shared norm of the practice, and the individual epistemics, 
which underlies the violation, often, admittedly, does not give rise to 
intellectual tension or motivation toward self-critical scrutiny. However, 
an indifferent reaction loses force as a datum under the generalization 
question introduced in section 11 above. Applied here, the generaliza- 
tion question asks what would happen if you were always free to respond 
indifferently in an RAB-dilemma. In sections 11 and vu, we noted that 
argumentation would diminish as a mechanism of self-correction, 
among other epistemic costs. The numerous occasions when we are 
indifferent to our violations of refute-or-accept are misleading to the 
practice functioning optimally undér normal, though practically con- 
strained, conditions. 

The resulting conflict in first-personal thought is hinted at in the 
question: How can I continue to self-ascribe authority, while resisting 
my own judgment of cogency, and how can J distinguish my resistance 
from dogmatism or intellectual weakness? The testimonial practice 
does not press this first-personal conundrum when the hearer 
just does not accept an assertion. While the hearer violates a norm, 
and one that justifies the frustrated expectation of the speaker, the 
hearer need not be in conflict with an evaluation of his own. But in 
an RAB-dilemma, the interlocutor takes. himself to fail to follow 
where the argument leads, as he judges it. The interlocutor thereby 
imposes normative pressure on himself, a common resolution of 
which, unlike Dennett’s, is credulity toward, or distortion of, another’s 
argument, rather than tolerance of one’s intellectual discomfort, per- 
plexity, or ambivalence. 
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Edited by David Sobel 
and Steven Wall 


$90.00: Hb: 978-0-521-87746-6: 
298 pp 


How We Get Along 


J. David Vel'eman 


$80.00: Hb: 978-0-521-88853-0 
$24.99: Pb: 978-0-521-04340-3: 
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PHILOSOPHY fom YALE 


The Philosophers’ 


Quarrel 

Rousseau, Hume, and the Limits of 
Human Understanding 

ROBERT ZARETSKY AND 

JOHN T. SCOTT : 
“An exceptional 
contribution to 
the study of both. 
western political ; 
philosophy and the 
history and politics ` 
of 18th-century 
France. There are 
fascinating insights on every page.” 
—Roger D. Masters 10illus $27.50 


Life Explained 
MICHEL MORANGE 
Translated by Matthew Cobb and 
Malcolm DeBevoise 





“Morange approaches the 
question ‘what is life’ thoughtfully 
and with an open mind. He accepts 
what seems sensible and rejects that 
which is overblown or.confusing.” 
—William’C. Summers 


An Odile Jacob Book 
A Caravan Book: caravanbooks.org $25.00 


Long Commentary . 
on the De Anima of 
Aristotle 

AVERROES (IBN RUSHD) 


OF CORDOBA l 

Translated with Introduction and Notes 
by Richard C. Taylor 

With Thérèse-Anne Druart, Subeditor 


This translation of Averroes Long ` 
-Commentary on Aristotle’s De Anima 
brings to English-language readers a 
central work of medieval philosophy. 
Yale Library of Medieval ase Series $85.00 


` ers in an intensely 


deliberately a 
4 controversial ` 


. Soft Despotism, 


Democracy’s Drift 
Montesquieu, Rousseau, Tocqueville, 
and the Modern Prospect : 

PAUL A. RAHE 


“This is an exem- 


plary deployment 
of great past think- 


provocative, 





meditation on the 


~ profound strengths and weaknesses 


or dangers in our political‘culture.” 
—Thomas L.Pangle $38.00, = ` 


The Kingdom of 
Infinite Space 


An Encounter with Your Head 
RAYMOND TALLIS 


This “highly recommended” (Choice) 
book blends science and philosophy to 
explore how the head is connected to 
our.sense of identity and consciousness 
and the astonishing range of processes 
and phenomena that tgo on Within it. 
$28.00 


André Masson and 
the Surrealist Self 


` CLARK POLING 


This richly documented book 
examines the attempts of the French 
Surrealist artist André Masson - 
(1896—1987) to define “self” in his art 
in the period between the early 1920s 
and 1940, the most fruitful period of 
classic Surrealism, culminating in the 
emergénce.of existentialism. 

100 b/w + 33 color illus. $50.00 
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What Is Honor? 


A Question of Moral Imperatives 
ALEXANDER 


WELSH WHAT Is 

« : HONOR? A 
Intelligent, QUESTION OF 

well-informed, MORAL, 

and thought- IMPLRATIVES 
provoking, this ALEXANDER WEISH 


book maps and 
renders intelligible 
a formidably 
difficult terrain: 
the intersection of honor with ethics in 
both literature and philosophy. This is 
an important book.”—A.D. Nuttall 


$38.00 


Confucius 
A Life of Thought and Politics 
ANN-PING CHIN 


“A passionate biography . . . [and] 
a fascinating attempt to recover the 
actual historical figure who did so 
much to shape one of the world’s 
great civilizations.’—Jonathan Lear 


$14.95 


Babies by Design 
The Ethics of Genetic Choice 
RONALD M. GREEN 


“In this clear-eyed and generally 
optimistic book, both promise and 
risk are ably weighed and balanced. 
The science is clearly explained, and 
there are signposts to help guide us 
through the moral maze.”—Economist 


A Caravan Book: caravanbooks.org $17.00 
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Provisional Politics 
Kantian Arguments in Policy 


Context 
ELISABETH ELLIS 


“This is the most 
original use of 
Kantian ideas 
and insights by a . 
theorist of contem- 
porary politics since 
John Rawls. . . . It 
establishes [Ellis] 

as one of the lead- BE 
ers of the rising generation of political 
theorists.’—Ian Shapiro 


$50.00 





Why Arendt Matters 
ELISABETH YOUNG-BRUEHL 


“Young-Bruehl repeatedly and 
successfully unpacks Arendt’s views 
of such concepts as action, power, 
forgiveness, judgment, radical evil, 
revolution, and the human condition 
itself”—Carlin Romano, Chronicle 
of Higher Education $14.00 


The Persistence 


of Poverty 
Why the Economics of the Well-Off 


Can’t Help the Poor 
CHARLES KARELIS 


“This book is astonishingly lively. 
It ranges from the facts of life among 
the American underclass to deep 
philosophical puzzles about what 
does and does not count as ‘rational’ 
behavior” —Alan Ryan illus. $18.00 
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Decision Theory and Rationality 

JOSE LUIS BERMUDEZ 

A challenging new interpretation 
of one of the key theoretical tools 
in the human and social sciences. 


2009 176 pp. $50.00 ` 


Well-Being and Death 

BEN BRADLEY 

Ben Bradley investigates what is 
good about life and what is bad 
about death. 

2009 224 pp. $60.00 


The Myth of Mars and Venus 

Do Men and Women Really Speak Different 
Languages? 

DEBORAH CAMERON 

“A wonderfully refreshing new 
book.... A brilliantly detailed 
review of where and when differ- 
ent and incompatible stories are 
made to fit our culture.” 
—Feminist Review 

2008 192 pp. $19.95 


Perception, Hallucination, and Illusion 
WILLIAM FISH 

The first full-length treatment of dis- 
junctivism about visual experiences. 
(Philosophy of Mind Series) 

2009 208 pp. $49.95 


Practical Intelligence and the Virtues 
DANIEL C. RUSSELL 

Daniel Russell develops the idea 
that a necessary part of virtue is 
practical intelligence. 

2009 416. pp. $99.00 
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Darwinian Populations and Natural 
Selection 

PETER GODFREY-SMITH 
Godfrey-Smith draws on new 
developments in biology, philoso- 
phy of science, and other fields to 
give a new analysis and extension 
of Darwin’s idea. 

2009 224 pp. $49.95 


The Development of Modern Logic 
Edited by LEILA HAAPARANTA 

This volume contains newly-com- 
missioned articles covering the 
development of modern logic 
from the late medieval period 
through the end of the twentieth- 
century. 

2009 1008 pp. $150.00 


Effective Intentions 
The Power of Conscious Will 
ALFRED R. MELE 


Is free will an illusion? Some 
scientists say yes; Alfred Mele 
says no. 

2009 192 pp. $45:00 


Reflective Knowledge 
Apt Belief and Reflective Knowledge, 
Volume II 


ERNEST SOSA 

A collection of groundbreaking 
work in epistemology. 

2009 240 pp. $55.00 
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NEW IN PAPERBACK 





The Possibility of Knowledge The Brute Within 


QUASSIM CASSAM Appetitive Desire in Plato and Aristotle 

In this highly original book HENDRIK LORENZ 

Quassim Cassam explains A comprehensive study of Plato’s 
how epistemological ques- and Aristotle’s conceptions of 
tions arise and how they non-rational desire. 

should be answered. 2009 (Hardback 2006) 240 pp. 

2009 (Hardback 2007) 256 pp. Paperback $45.00 Hardback $99.00 


Paperback $35.00 Hardback $60.00 ‘ s 
The Oxford Handbook of Bioethics 


Justice and the Social Contract Edited by BONNIE STEINBOCK 
Essays on Rawlsian Political Philosophy Am authoritative, state-of-the-art 


> : een guide to current issues in 
Freeman is the leading bioethics 


authority on the thought and (Oxford Handbooks in Philosophy) 
writing of John Rawls, and 2009 (Hardback 2007) 768 pp Paperback 
Rawls was the leading politi- $55.00 Hardback $150.00 
T pote S pi Thought's Footing 

1}; A Theme ın Wittgenstein’s Philosophical 
—Thomas Nagel, NYU Investigations 
2009(Hardback 2006) 352 pp. CHARLES TRAVIS 
Paperback $24.95 Hardback $55.00 An enquiry into the relati onship 
























Agency and Deontic Logic between the ways things are and 
JOHN F. HORTY the way we think and talk about 
“A major advance in the them. 

field.” 2009 (Hardback 2006) 240 pp. Paperback 


—Notre Dame Philosophical Reviews $35.00 Hardback $65.00 


2009 (Hardback 2001) 


208 pp. 33 halftones Natural Moralities 


Paperback $29.95 Hardback $75.00 A Defense of Pluralistic Relativism 
DAVID B. WONG 

On Images “An exemplary study.” 

Their Structure and Content —Barbara Herman, UCLA 


JOMIN V. KULVICKI 2009 (Hardback 2006) 312 pp. - 
One of the most valuable and Paperback $24.95 Hardback $50.00 

important contributions to the 

topic.”—Mind 

2009 (Hardback 2006) 


272 pp. 25 halftones 
Paperback $35.00 Hardback $55.00 


OXFORD To order, or for more information, please call 1-800-451-7556. 
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‘Evolution and Ethics _ 


The Apologetics of Evil 
The Case of lago 

Richard Raatzsch 

Translated by Ladislaus Léb 


“What is evil? What are its forms? How is 

it motivated? Raatzsch’s treatment of [these 
questions] is sensitive, imaginative, and broadly 
based. This book brings together different lines of 
argument from epistemology, moral philosophy, 
and philosophy of mind in a highly compact and 
supercharged, yet fully comprehensible form. The 
result packs an enormous intellectual punch.” 
—Raymond Geuss, University of Cambridge 


Princeton Monographs in Philosophy 
Harry G. Frankfurt, Series Editor 
Cloth $26.95 978-0-691-13733-9 


Philosophical Essays, Volume 2 
The Philosophical Significance of Language 
Scott Soames 
The two volumes of Philosophical Essays bring 
together the most important essays written by-one 


of the world’s foremost philosophers of language. 
The essays in Volume 2 illustrate the significance of 


linguistic concerns for a broad range of philosophical 
topics—including the relationship between language 


and thought; the distinction between metaphysical 
and epistemic possibility; the nature of necessity, 
actuality, and possible worlds; and skepticism about 
meaning and mind. 


Paper $39.50 978-0-691-13683-7 
Cloth $95.00 978-0-691-13682-0 


Thomas Henry Huxley 


Evolution and Ethics, widely considered to be 
Thomas Henry Huxley's greatest lecture, distilled a 
lifetime’s wisdom and sensitive understanding of the 
nature and needs of humankind. This new edition 
features an introduction by renowned historian 

and philosopher of biology Michael Ruse, placing 


Huxley’s lecture. in its original context while showing 


its even deeper relevance for our own time. 


Paper $16.95 978-0-691-14130-5 
Cloth $39.50 978-0-691-14192-3 
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